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PREFACE. 


Tue professed object for which the Genegan Bap- 
vist ADVOCATE was established was the promotion of 
what its projectors deemed to be the principles of truth 
and righteousness. The importance of a periodical which 
should embody those principles, and be in an especial 
manner devoted to their support, had long been felt; and 
the Cominittee annually appointed by the General Bap- 
tist Assembly, after communicating with their country 
brethren, determined upon the publication of such a 
work. How far it has answered the purposes of its 
establishment it is perhaps too soon to judge. That it 
had excited considerable interest was manifest by the 
manner in which it was noticed in the letters to the 
General Assembly, and perhaps the animation by which 
that meeting was distinguished was partly owing to its 
appearance. 


We have now reached the close of our first Volume. 
To the friends who have afforded us literary support we 
return our best thanks, and solicit the continuance of 
their favours. There are others among our denomina- 
tion to whom we shall be happy to owe a similar ac- 
knowledgment at the close of our next Volume. 


For the accounts transmitted to us of religious meet- 
ings, we are also obliged. We believe these are usually 
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among the most interesting articles of a periodical such 
as this. We shall be happy to receive accounts of the 
means adopted for imparting Christian knowledge or 
strengthening pious feeling, as schools, classes of young 
persons, prayer meetings, &c.; with the observations and 
suggestions of experience as to the effect produced and 
the best means of conducting them. 


One word in conclusion as to the pecuniary support of 
this work.—A considerable sum has been sunk in it, and 
the continuance of it must, unless its circulation be con- 
siderably extended, entail a heavy expense upon the 
Committee Fund.—We trust, then, that all who view it 
as a useful auxiliary to our cause, will be forward in 
supporting it by taking it in; and that those whose cir- 
cumstances allow will take several copies for distribu- 
tion, or by increasing the Committee Fund, enable it to 
bear this additional charge. 
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THE EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


To those who are acquainted with the tenets of the 
various sects into which the Christian world is divided, 
the title and the motto of our work will sufficiently indi- 
cate the denomination whose opinions it is meant to up- 
hold. Few will need to be informed, that there exists 
such a body as the Unitarian General Baptists; but some, 
who are acquainted with the comparitive scantiness of 
our numbers, will be surprised at our venturing on the 
publication of a periodical, even of so humble a form as 
the present; and others will consider our distinguishing 
principles, or rather our distinguishing practice, as too 
unimportant to require any further support than that 
which occasional admission to the pages of other works 
might afford. It is true that, as a branch of the Unitarian 
body, our opinions are advocated and represented in the 
periodicals of that body. But we are Baptists as well as 
Unitarians ; and while we co-operate with our brethren 
in extending those principles wherein we agree, we desire 
also the spread of those wherein we differ. We may 
conceive the difference to be more important than it 
really is; but in this, as in other things, we claim the 
right of following our own judgment; and while the 
GENERAL Baprist ADVOCATE does not transgress the 
laws of charity, we conceive that no offence can justly be 
taken at its appearance. 

In supporting the principles by which we are distin- 
guished from our fellow-believers, we trust we shall not 
violate that kindness and courtesy to which Christians, 
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however much they may differ, should ever pay regard. 
Nor do we purpose to devote our pages so entirely to this 
one object, as to shut out from them every thing else ; 
and so render that wearisome and distasteful to which 
we would call attention. We know that there are other 
topics of even greater importance ; and feel that, while it 
is desirable to correct the mistakes of the head, it is yet 
more desirable to purify and guide the feelings of the 
heart. We shall, therefore, endeavour to cherish those 
holy and benevolent affections which constitute the very 
essence of religion, which were so conspicuously mani- 
fested in the character of our great Master, and which 
have adorned many of his followers in the various parties 
into which his church has been divided. 

Even if our views were wholly sectarian, we should 
think this the best course for us to follow ; for the pro- 
gress of a sect depends very much on the spirit by which 
the members of it are animated. Zeal, if it springs from 
and is upheld by piety, and governed by charity, will 
effect much, even in spite of the most formidable obsta- 
cles. It endures persecution, struggles against disap- 
pointment, and abates prejudice: it inspires respect, and 
predisposes men to lend a favourable ear to arguments 
from which they would otherwise turn away : it perse- 
veres when indifference would be inclined to give in, and 
wins over those whom mere party zeal would drive 
away: it gives strength toa cause supported by indifferent 
arguments, and adorns and advances the cause of truth. 

Let none, then, suppose that the Genera Baprist 
Apvocate is to be a mere vehicle for the discussion of 
one or two particular questions, although those questions 
will naturally occupy a prominent place in it. It is our 
desire that it should contain much that is interesting and 
edifying to the candid and serious of all parties; and that 
where they cannot agree with us, they should not have 
any just cause of offence. 

We have said enough as to the general purpose of the 
work. How far the execution will correspond to the 
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plan depends not so much upon us, as upon those who 
may favour us by contributing to our pages. We solicit 
communications from Christians of all denominations ;— 
from our Baptist brethren, because the peculiar object of 
the work is the promotion of what they join with us in 
regarding as truth;—from others, because we desire to 
hear and weigh their arguments, if directed against our 
Own opinions; or to have the advantage of their aid, if 
the subject is one on which we agree. 

We do not wish to dictate to our correspondents; but 
we may be allowed to mention, that observations on the 
means of extending or increasing the influence of reli- 
gion,* will be peculiarly acceptable. We solicit also 
information of religious meetings, of the establishment of 
schools or other benevolent institutions, of the spread of 
our principles and the condition of our churches; ina 
word, any information calculated to excite the attention 
of General Baptists or of Christians at large. 

We have had put into our hands two documents of 
considerable interest; the Books containing the proceed- 
ings of the General Assembly of the General Baptist 
Churches, from its commencement in the year 1689 to the 
year 1729;+ and of an Association of Churches which 
seceded from that Assembly because it tolerated heretics. 
We propose to give extracts from these books in some of 
our succeeding numbers. 

We will only further notice, that the future numbers 
of the GenEerAL Baprist ADVOCATE will contain (like 
the present one) sixteen pages instead of eight, as at first 
proposed. This renders an increase of price necessary, 
though that increase is not in proportion to the enlarge- 
ment of the work. The future numbers will be published 


* Under this head we include the instruction of the young and the 
poor, and the important, though too much neglected, subject of 
Church order and discipline. 

+ We solicit copies, if any exist, of the proceedings of the Assem- 
bly in the years following this. 
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at Threepence; but the present one is issued at ‘T'wo- 
pence, (the charge originally proposed for the work when 
it was intended to give only eight pages,) because it was 
subscribed for by many persons at that price. 


THE ANATOMY OF ANTIBAPTISM. 
Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo? Vire. 


Next to the absolute monopoly of direct evidence 
which the Baptist possesses in his discussions with those 
who deny the continuing, universal obligation of Christian 
baptism, there is nothing so conclusively indicative of the 
strength and solidity of his cause, as the endless variety 
and utter incongruity of the hypotheses put forth by his 
opponents. Of the few Antibaptist writers who have 
ventured upon a definite development of their views, no 
two have been of the same mind, although each has en- 
deavoured to be in some sort consistent with himself. 
But the more sagacious objector sufficiently understands 
the impolicy of thus gratuitously hampering himself with 
an obligation to consistency. He, therefore, avoids any 
thing like a regular public discussion which may bind 
him to the maintenance of any one particular system, and 
confines himself to mere conversational skirmishes, or at 
most to an occasional allusion in a review or miscellaneous 
article. By this course he manages to avail himself of 
the whole range of mutually destructive theories, and 
merging their several discrepancies in that common ob- 
ject—the annihilation, for all practical purposes, of Chris- 
tian baptism—for the sake of which they have all been 
invented, he roves from system to system, until at length 
the unwary Baptist, baffled by the doublings and windings 
of his slippery antagonist, is ready to exclaim, with Mrs. 
Malaprop, “ Are you, like Cerberus, three gentlemen at 
once ?” | 

It is high time that a stop should be put to sucha 
vague and unsatisfactory mode of dealing with an impor- 
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tant religious question. To this end, the first step is to 
reduce the multifarious forms under which Antibaptism 
presents itself under something like a regular classifica- 
tion. Leaving the minuter ditferences to be provided for 
by ulterior subdivision, the various existing Antibaptist 
theories would seem to range themselves under. three 
general heads :—according as they go to the denial [I.] of 
the literal institution, or [II.] of the perpetuity, or [III.] 
of the universality, of the ordinance. There is also a fourth 
class, consisting of miscellaneous objections, which, with- 
out involving any particular theory, purport to be reasons 
for not reasoning, and excuses for not going into the real 
question at all. 

This four-fold classification it is now proposed to pre- 
sent in detail to the reader, with a running commentary, 
by way of answer to each separate objection. 


J. The Antiliteralists. 


The first class of objectors are those who deny the in- 
stitution of Christian baptism in a literal sense, and re- 
- solve the whole into a metaphor, or figure of speech. 

Obj. In Matt. xxviii. 19, where Christ says, “ Teach 
(disciple) all nations, baptizing them,” &c., he “ was not 
instituting a ceremony, but alluding to a practice.” 

Ans. That baptism, except as instituted by John and 
our Lord, existed at all as a practice among the Jews, 
is by no means thus to be taken for granted. Learned 
men differ about it:—Lardner decides against it :—and 
whether true or false, its bearing on the question is far 
from obvious. Its introduction operates only to mystify 
and perplex what is in itself a very simple affair—to con- 
vert it into a learned question beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary Christians. 

The understanding and practice of contemporaries, 
and more especially of those to whom the command was 
addressed, must, in the absence of any intimation that 
such understanding or practice was erroneous, be taken 
as the best comment on the real meaning of the com- 
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mand:—and with “ allusions,” and more than allusions, 
with actual narratives, too explicit to be explained away 
or denied, of the “ practice” of the institution in its 
obvious, literal sense, the historical portions of the New 
Testament, to say nothing of the Epistles, are replete. 

Olj. The Baptist “ attempts to prove that the apostles 
understood Matt. xxviii. 19, as the institution of a cere- 
mony, by the fact that they baptized afterwards. What 
then does he say to the fact, that they baptized previ- 
ously 2. See John iv, 2.” 

Ans. The Baptist attempts to prove no such thing. 
And as to the alleged “ fact that they, the apostles, bap- 
tized previously” at all, it was not by them, so much as 
by Jesus through their imstrumentality, (of which more 
hereafter,) that baptism was administered. All the sub- 
jects of baptism, however, were Jews; for to them alone 
had the gospel been preached; and the commission, as 
recorded by Matthew and Mark, is relied on, not as dis- 
closing the original institution of the ordinance, but as 
extending the gospel, and baptism as its concomitant, to 
“ the whole world,” to “ every creature.” We, accord- 
ingly, afterwards meet with instances of the baptism, not 
of Jews only, but of Gentiles also—not, indeed, of either 
as Jews or as Gentiles, but of all as BELIEVERS in Christ. 
By what perversion of logic, then, can the previous ex- 
istence of the practice within the limits first prescribed, 
be held out as rendering the ultimate extended practice 
a whit less apposite for determining the meaning of the 
then extended command? The practice in each case 
was co-extensive with the command—where then is the 
inconsistency ? 

Oly. ‘To baptize was to teach—and ‘ the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit,’ indicate the three topics into 
which the new disciples were (figuratively) to be bap- 
tized. “It was the mind which was to be plunged, 
immersed, or baptized, not the body ; and truth, (on these 
great topics,) not water, was the element.” 


Ans. All highly ingenious, and, to an English reader, 
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plausible enough. In the New Testament, however, it 
is uniformly by the preposition ev (in), and never by eg 
(into or unto), that the element, whether literal or figu- 
rative, is indicated. The phrase “iz the name,” &c., 
occurring in the passage in Matthew, happens to be the 
only instance in which our translators have failed to 
mark the distinctive force of the two prepositions. It 
should be “nto the name,” &c., the preposition eg there 
used, shewing that it was the object, and not the element, 
either figurative or literal, the end as distinguished from 
the means, which is there spoken of. Let us, then, hear 
no more about baptizing znto topics, until the foregoing 
criticism, which, though little known, may not be the 
less solid for that, be examined and refuted. 

The real question, however, must not be regarded as 
turning upon a Greek particle. A critical blunder, 
indeed, must be met by a critical correction; and if the 
objector feels that he cannot afford to part with the 
benefit of such a blunder, the sooner he gives up his 
system as desperate, the better. But, apart from all 
niceties of criticism, how will our metaphorical opponent 
account for the express mention of water, of literal water, 
in the cases of Cornelius and the Ethiopian?—not to 
speak of other allusions without number. 

Obj. John said that though he baptized with water, his 
successor should baptize with the Holy Spirit (or, as it 
has been oddly rendered, with holy wind) and with fire. 
«© As, then, the Messiah or the principal superseded his 
herald, so his superior office, or his baptism by nobler 
elements, superseded the office of John, or baptism by 
water.” 

Ans. This is one of the numerous instances in which 
theological disputants lose sight of the fundamental 
distinction between presumptive and positive evidence—a 
distinction than which nothing is more familiar to those 
whose profession calls them daily to consider evidence 
in its practical application to the affairs of actual life. 
True it is that the declaration that Christ would baptize 
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with wind and fire might, taken by itself, raise a pre- 
sumption that he would not baptize with water. That, 
however, like every other presumption, would be liable 
to be rebutted by positive evidence, if any such should 
appear ; and when that presents itself, the presumption is 
not to be weighed and balanced against it, and the con- 
clusion made to turn upon the preponderance or diffe- 
rence, but the presumption deriving its whole force from 
.. the non-existence of positive evidence to the contrary, is 
absolutely annihilated when such evidence clearly ap- 
pears. With what a plenitude of positive evidence the 
literal institution of water baptism is established, it is 
needless here to particularize. 

In respect to the subsidiary analogy, which works 
with as and so, like a logical rule-of-three, when as shall 
have the force of because, and so that of therefore, a 
simile may pass for an argument. In the mean time, as 
in the economy of nature, so here, the water rests secure 
under the ice (€¢). 

Olj. «Our Lord never baptized.” 

Ans. Against this rash assertion, which, though per- 
haps literally true, is, for all the purposes of this. argu- 
ment, substantially false, let us take the plain narrative 
of the fact. “After these things came Jesus and his 
disciples into the land of Judea; and there he tarried 
with them, and baptized.” John iii. 22. “ And they came 
unto John, and said unto him, Rabbi, he that was with 
thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, 
behold, the same baptizeth, and all men come to him.” Ver. 
26. ‘* When, therefore, the Lord knew how the Phari- 
sees had heard that Jesws made and baptized more dis- 
ciples than John, though Jesus HIMSELF baptized not, but 
his disciples, he left Judea,” &c. iv. 1,2. Now what 
does this amount to, but that the baptism spoken of, 
though not administered by our Lord’s own hands, but 
through the instrumentality of his disciples, took place so 
immediately under his direction and authority, that the 
spectators, and even the Evangelist himself, hesitated not 
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to say that Jesus baptized? The baptism was virtually 
his: precisely in the same manner as it may be said Sir 
Christopher Wren built St. Paul’s church, though he 
himself built it not, but his workmen. 

(To be continued.) 


THE VALLEY OF HINNOM, 


Near Jerusalem there was a place called the Valley 
of Hinnom. When the Israelites fell into idolatry, and 
worshiped Baal, or Moloch, who is generally supposed to 
have represented the Sun, they sacrificed to this false 
deity their sons and their daughters, “ causing them to 
pass through the fire unto Moloch ;” that is, they burned 
them alive, as the most acceptable offering to the savage 
God. 

In order to perform this unnatural, cruel, and detest- 
able sacrifice, they erected in the valley of Hinnom a 
large stove or furnace, in which was kept burning con- 
tinually the sacred fire which consumed the victims. 
The spot at which it was built was called Tophet, whence 
the whole valley was sometimes called the Valley of 
Tophet. The word Tophet either signifies a fire-stove, 
and so the place was named from the building erected in 
it, or- it was so called from Toph, a cymbal, cymbals 
being beat around the furnace during the sacrifice, to 
prevent the cries of the miserable victims from being 
heard. 

The horrid rites of Moloch were learned by the Israel- 
ites from some of the nations whom they subdued, when 
they took possession of Canaan, under the command of 
Joshua. They had been warned against this idolatry by 
an especial law of Moses, in which it was said, “Thou 
shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the fire to 
Moloch.” “And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Again thou shalt say to the children of Israel, whosoever 
he be of the children of Isracl, or of the strangers that 
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sojourn in Israel, that giveth any of his seed unto Moloch, 
he shall surely be put to death, the people of the land 
shall stone him with stones. And I will set my face 
against that man, and I will cut him off from among his 
people; because he hath given of his seed unto Moloch, 
to defile my sanctuary, and to profane my holy name. 
And if the people of the land do any way hide their eyes 
from that man, when he giveth of his seed unto Moloch, 
and kill him not; then will I set my face against that 
man, and against his family, and will cut him off from 
among their people, and all that go astray after him, to 
commit idolatry with Moloch.” Ley. xx. 1—4, &c. 

Yet, notwithstanding these warnings, after Solomon 
had taken wives from among the idolatrous nations by 
which his kingdom was surrounded, and had permitted 
them to obtain an undue and fatal influence over him, 
contrary to the express command of Moses, and unwarn- 
ed by the past history of his people, he “built a high 
place for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, on the hill 
that is before Jerusalem, and for Moloch, the abomination 
of the children of Ammon.” 1 Kings xi. 7. 

Ahaz not only permitted such impious and detestable 
idolatry to be practised ; he himself also offered “ incense 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom, and burnt his chil- 
dren in the fire after the abominations of the Heathen, 
whom the Lorn had cast out before the children of 
Israel.” 2 Chron. xxviii. 3. 

Impossible as it may seem to those who have the hearts 
of parents, the delusion of this dreadful worship spread 
among the people so greatly as to form part of the accu- 
sation brought against them by the prophet Jeremiah, 
when he foretold their captivity in Babylon as the reward 
of their iniquities. “The children of Judah have done 
evil in my sight, saith the Lorn: they have set their 
abominations in the house which is called by my name, 
to pollute it: and they have built the high places of 
Tophet, which is in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to 
burn their sons and their daughters in the fire; which I 
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commanded them not, neither came it into my heart.” 
Jer. vii. 30, 31. “ They have forsaken me, and have 
estranged this place, and have burned incense in it unto 
other gods, whom neither they nor their fathers have 
known, nor the kings of Judah, and have filled this place 
with the blood of innocents; they have built also the 
high places of Baal, to burn their sons with fire, for 
burnt offermgs unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor 
spake it, neither came it into my mind.” Jer. xix. 4, 5. 

Thus perverted in their minds and affections, the chil- 
dren of Israel appear to have delighted in the valley of 
Hinnom, the scene of those fearful rites in which they 
engaged: they seem to have considered it as sacred, 
and to have kept it from every pollution of a ceremo- 
nial nature, especially from the pollution of dead bo- 
dies. As part of the punishment for their transgression, 
in wandering after Heathen gods, and defiling them- 
selves with their worship, the prophet declared that the 
valley, which they held holy to their false deity Moloch, 
«¢ should no more be called Tophet, nor the valley of the 
son of Hinnom, but the valley of Slaughter; for they 
shall bury in Tophet till there be no place; and the 
. carcases of this people shall be meat for the fowls of the 
heaven, and for the beasts of the earth, and none shall 
fray them away.” Jer. vil. 32, 33. 

This prophecy speedily began to be fulfilled by Josiah, 
for “he defiled Tophet, which is in the Valley of the 
children of Hinnom, that no man might make his son or 
his daughter to pass through the fire to Moloch.” 2 
Kings xxiii. 10. The pollution of the altar of Tophet, 
most probably, was effected by burning upon it human 
bones. Ver. 16. After which, the Valley of Hinnom 
appears to have been made a place of abominable unclean- 
ness, both actual and ceremonial; a place for casting forth 
dead bodies of them that were slain in war, and of them 
that were executed for their crimes; a place which no 
man could touch without contracting defilement, which 
no man could behold without emotions of horror. 
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By the time that the Jews returned from their capti- 
vity in Babylon, a great change had been wrought in 
their minds. They no longer had any desire for the 
worship of Heathen gods; they no longer sought gratifi- 
cation in the impure and cruel practices of idolatry. 
From the period of their delivery from bondage they 
were as steady in their acknowledgment that Jehovah is 
the only true and living God, as before they had been 
unsteady. Not any thing thenceforward has been able 
to move them from their belief: they have clung to it in 
prosperity and adversity. They paid their homage to 
the only God, even when they rejected the Messiah 
whom He sent. They worshiped in his temple when 
they were divided into factions, slaying each other with 
relentless fury. They offered sacrifice even when the 
enemy was at their gates. And since the destruction of 
their city, even to the present day, they have rendered 
their devotions unto Him alone. 

This change having been wrought in the Jews, from a 
proneness to idolatry to the most fixed belief in the sole 
deity of Jehovah, from participation in the superstitious 
practices of the Heathen to the zealous observance of the 
sacrifices and ceremonies of the Mosaic law, the Valley 
of Hinnom would thenceforth be the object of their de- 
testation, both on account of its present pollution, and of 
its having been the scene of their forefathers’ impious 
and unnatural idolatry. If they could degrade it by any 
allusion calculated to excite emotions of hatred, con- 
tempt, and loathing, they would seize on the opportunity 
with avidity. Hence it would easily become the emblem 
of all that is most dreadful in the present state or future 
destiny of men. 

Accordingly, in the time of our Saviour, we find the 
term familiarly used to signify the place or state of pun- 
ishment for the wicked in the future world. Of the two 
Hebrew words meaning Valley and Hinnom they had 
formed a compound word. 

In the Greek of the New Testament the same term is 
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used to express the future condition of the wicked. It is 
not translated into Greek, but a Greek word is formed 
upon the model of the Hebrew. Heb. ’3 a valley, Din 
Hinnom. Compound word ps3—Desevva in the Sep- 
tuagint (Greek) version of the-O. T.; Compound Heb. 
word used in our Saviour’s time p3pq3—Gr. Teevve. 

This term is in our English Bibles translated Hell, 
which is a Saxon word, signifying that which is covered, 
concealed, obscure, dark. It does not convey to us, 
therefore, the same metaphorical idea as is contained in 
the original; but if both be understood metaphorically to 
signify the place or state of the damned, it is very well. 
The important point is, that without any superstitious or 
unphilosophical notions, which the increasing light of 
ages must dispel, men should have it deeply impressed 
upon their souls, that the wicked cannot escape from the 
appointed consequences of their iniquities, that they can- 
not turn aside the righteous judgments of their Gop. 

1S Hg 


(To be continued.) 


ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL BAPTIST JUVENILE 
AUXILIARY MISSIONARY SOCIETY TO THE YOUNG PERSONS WHO 
ARE MEMBERS OF GENERAL BAPTIST CHURCHES, OR WHO ATTEND 
THEIR RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


Youne Frienps, 

Ar the last general meeting of the subscribers and 
friends of the Society, the interests of which are com- 
mitted to our charge, we were desired to write to the 
young persons in our country churches, inviting them to 
attend the annual meeting, and generally to interest them 
in its support. The publication of a periodical, which 
we have every reason to expect will circulate in most of 
our congregations, affords an eligible opportunity of 
making the desired appeal. 
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This Society was established in the year 1827, with a 
view to interest the young in the most important of all 
causes, that of truth and holiness; and to enable them to 
contribute to its support in such degree as their resources 
permitted. It has not prospered as we could wish, for it 
has been but little known; but as steps have been taken 
to excite a greater interest in its behalf, we have hopes of 
being able to make a more encouraging report than 
hitherto. Our next meeting will be held at the chapel 
in Worship Street, London, on Whit-Monday evening, at 
Six o’clock, when we invite you to attend and hear more 
of our prospects and purposes. 

The subscriptions are collected weekly, or at any other 
convenient period, by collectors in the different churches. 
No particular amount is fixed, that none might be re- 
strained whose circumstances enable them to give liber- 
ally, and none disheartened who can contribute but little. 
The amount thus collected is paid or transmitted by the 
Collectors to the Treasurer at the yearly meeting, at 
which time the balance is commonly voted to the Gene- 
ral Baptist Missionary, &c., Fund; the purposes of which 
are, the extension of our principles as General Baptists, 
and their revival in places where they have fallen into 
neglect. 

From the establishment of the Society to the last gene- 
ral meeting, £10. 13s. 2d. had been collected, of which 
£2. 2s. Od. had been voted for the support of the Gene- 
ral Baptist Meeting in Trinity Place, Borough,* £1. 3s. 4d. 
applied to defray the expenses incurred, and the remain- 
ing £7. 7s. 10d. voted to the parent Fund. 

To those of you who have avowed your approval of 
our principles by becoming members of our churches, we 
think no other plea need be urged in support of such a 
society ; and we commend it to the candid consideration 


* To which place the church formerly meeting in White’s Alley, 
Moorfields, and lately in Worship Street, has been removed. 
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of those who, though they do not agree with us in all 
points, yet think our exertions calculated to promote the 
glory of God, and the happiness of our fellow-men. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
. JOSEPH CALROW MEANS, 
Secretary. 
Dec. 9th. 1830. 
Allow us to suggest that you cannot better promote 
the interests of the Society than by becoming collectors 
for it. 
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SIR, Dec. 9, 1830. 

Tue most plausible arguments of our Trinitarian fel- 
low-christians, in proof of the Deity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, are grounded on the zncommunicable Titles and 
Attributes of Jenovau, which they allege are ascribed 
to the Saviour. Should you think the following explana- 
tions (derived from reputed orthodox authorities, Cal- 
met and Cruden) of Scripture Names, calculated to un- 
deceive some of your more unlettered readers, who may 
at times be staggered by those plausible arguments, I will 
furnish you with additional explanations in a future num- 
ber of the ADVOCATE. i. D. 

Abiel, the son of Zeror, means God my father, or my 
God the father. 

Abihw, a son of Aaron, he is my father, or his fa- 
ther, otherwise, father of the Lord. 

Abijah, the son of Jeroboham, —— the will of the 
Lord, or the Lord is my father. 

Ahiah, Solomon’s Secretary, 

Ahijah, a prophet, 


; — brother of the Lord. 


Amariah, grandfather of Zephaniah, —— the Lord 
says, or the Lamb of God. 
Amaziah, eighth king of Judah, —— the strength of 


the Lord. 
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Benaiah, son of Jehoiada, means son of the Lord, or 
the understanding of the Lord. 

Bithiah, Pharaoh’s daughter, —— daughter of the Lord. 

Coniah, the son of Jehoiakim, —— the strength or sta- 


bility of the Lord. . 
Daniel, a prophet, —— judgment of God, or God is my 
judge. 


Deuel, one of the tribe of Gad, knowledge or sci- 
ence of God. 

Eleazer, Aaron’s son, 
God. 

Elhanan, the son of Dodo, 
of God. 

Eli, the high-priest and judge, 
Sam. 11. 27—36. 

Eliab, David’s brother, —— God is my father, or my 
God father. 

Elias and Elijah, the prophet, God the Lord, or 
the Lord God, otherwise, the strong Lord. 

Elihu, one of Job’s friends, he is my God himself. 

Eliphalet, a son of David, —— God of deliverance, or 
my God who puts to flight. 

Elisha, the prophet, 
saves. 

Elishama, son of Ammihud, —— God hearing. 

Elishaphat, son of Zichri, God that judges. 

Elkanah, father of Samuel, ——-God the zealous, or the 
reed of God. 

Emmanuel, or Immanuel, applied to the Lord Jesus, 
God with us. 

Ezekiel, the prophet, 
my strength. 

Gabriel, an angel,——God is my strength, or man of 
God, or strength of God, or my strong God. 


the help of God, or court of 


grace, gift, or mercy 


my God. See 1 


salvation of God, or God that 


the strength of God, or God is 
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THE MEANS OF REVIVING THE GENERAL BAPTIST CAUSE. 


We suppose it will be admitted by all who venture to 
avow their opinion on the subject, that the present state 
of the churches in our connexion is such as to call for 
serious consideration. We say, we suppose it will be 
admitted by all who venture to avow their opinion, be- 
cause we believe that some persons are averse to the open 
confession of an evil, the existence of which is yet well 
known. We think, however, that it is the wisest course, 
as well as the boldest, to admit the fact; not that we wish 
to produce discouragement or faint-heartedness, but that 
we would rouse to exertions, which, if made in time, 
may partially or entirely remove the cause of complaint. 

We believe that we have been for some time a declin- 
ing body. Churches formerly in connexion with us have 
become extinct, or have ceased to be Baptist churches, 
or, at least, have dropped all correspondence with our 
Annual Assembly. And in some of those which still 
continue attached to us, the state of things is any thing 
but encouraging. For this decline there must be some 
cause, and for this cause, we cannot help thinking, we 
must look at home. We ascribe much of the evil to the 
want of vigorous, well-directed, and united exertions, as 
well as to the neglect of some of the good practices, and 
(shall we add ?) the decay of the warm feeling of former 
days. We do not possess a sufficiently extensive and 
accurate acquaintance with our churches generally to ena- 
ble us to go more into particulars; and as it is always an 
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ungracious, though in many cases a truly kind office, to 
point out defects, (and internal causes of decay in a body 
can scarcely be other than defects,) we willingly pass on 
to the cousideration of the means and prospect of a re- 
vival. 

Our hopes of this must depend mainly upon the spread 
of scriptural knowledge, and the existence among us of 
ardent piety as the antidote to indifference. Indifference 
is one of the most fatal enemies that can find its way into 
a Christian church. Where it prevails, little attention to 
the ordinances, the spirit, or the precepts of the gospel 
can be looked for. It is the more to be dreaded from the 
fair forms under which it disguises itself, and the honour- 
able names which it assumes. It appears as the opponent 
of bigotry and superstition, declaiming upon the evils of 
one, and making a jest, it may be, of the observances of 
the other; and is sometimes mistaken for liberality and 
called by its name. Yet, if liberality consists in paying 
due respect to those who differ from us, and abstaining 
from words, thoughts, and feelings, that are injurious to 
them, and if its value increases in proportion to the inte- 
rest felt in the subject in dispute, that forbearance which 
proceeds from indifference can scarcely deserve the name; 
certainly it is entitled to very little respect. 

Religious indifference is unfriendly to the observance 
of positive institutions, which are commonly among the 
first objects of its neglect. The observance of moral 
duties is enforced by various considerations, so that atten- 
tion may be paid to these after the mind has ceased to be 
influenced by religion. But as positive institutions derive 
their obligation solely from being enjoined by God, habi- 
tual disregard to God’s authority leads, as a natural con- 
sequence, to their being passed over. How far our decay 
as General Baptists may be ascribed to the gradual rise 
of a spirit of indifference amongst us, we will not pretend 
to determine. We have already intimated our apprehen- 
sion that it has too much to do with it. But we are, at 
any rate, sure of this, that our future advancement is not 
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to be secured without keeping out this foe to all that is 
most valuable in Christianity. 

But indifference to religion in general is not the only 
object of our just apprehension. We have also to fear 
the prevalence of a disposition to undervalue the ordi- 
nances of religion, as though they were matters of little 
moment. That an ordinance founded upon the command 
of Jesus can be a matter of little moment, we deny. The 
very circumstance of its being enjoined by so high an 
authority should give it importance in the eyes of every 
Christian. He who wilfully disobeys the command of 
his Master respecting it, rebels against his authority ; and 
he who neglects to inquire into its propriety, or refuses 
to listen to arguments in its behalf, because he deems it 
trivial, will find some difficulty in justifying his neglect. 
That many pious Christians have not observed the ordi- 
nance of baptism, we admit; and so far as they abstained 
from it because upon inquiry they could not see that it 
was binding upon them, we are far from condemning 
their conduct. But the example of those who have con- 
scientiously rejected the ordinance, is no justification of 
others who omit it on the very different grounds of un- 
willingness to inquire or reluctance to obey. This ten- 
dency to undervalue ordinances has probably sprung from 
the erroneous views of them which some persons have 
taken. Because these have overrated their importance, 
or rather mistaken the nature of their efficacy, others 
have run to the contrary extreme, and looked upon them 
as unworthy of notice. 

If this indifference, whether to religion in general, or 
to positive institutions in particular, has been among the 
causes of our decay, it is plainly our duty to cherish the 
spirit which is opposed to it—the spirit of fervent piety 
to God and dutiful submission to his will—the spirit 
which desires to fulfil every command, undeterred by the 
coldness, the ridicule, or the reproaches of those around ; 
which, as it is desirous to obey the truth, so it is willing 

C2 
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to inquire it out; and which regards nothing that God 
has enjoined in the gospel of his Son as undeserving 
serious attention. If we would retain our young people 
in our communion, this is the spirit we must inculcate. 
If they become worldly they will leave us, unless indeed 
they are prevented from doing so by the mere force of 
habit, or some similar cause. If we would make con- 
-verts, this is the spirit which we must endeavour to dis- 
cover where it exists already, or to excite where it does 
not exist. Fashion or authority will uphold some opi- 
nions; the spread of general knowledge will advance 
others, by causing the opposite errors to disappear; but 
we must depend upon the increasing acquaintance of 
mankind with the Holy Scriptures, and their increasing 
willingness to make both their opinions and their prac- 
tice square with them. No mere sectarian efforts will 
succeed to any extent. If men are not Christians, it 
will be in vain to attempt to make them Baptists ; and, 
if we were able, who would desire to do so? Who 
would desire to enlarge the bounds of a party, unless the 
great empire of truth and righteousness was also enlarged 
thereby ? 

Whatever then tends to the increase of piety among 
men prepares for the spread of our principles, and what- 
ever, on the other hand, causes piety to decline places 
difficulties in our way. We fear not the arguments of 
our opponents; nor is it by the force of these that we 
have been depressed. We have to contend with feelings 
as well as arguments. Conviction that we are right ren- 
ders compliance with our distinguishing practice a matter 
of duty. Even if we were a popular and influential party, 
this would be a sacrifice to those who regard the ordi- 
nance as unpleasant, or are unwilling to bind themselves 
to a holy life and conversation by so explicit a profession 
of their faith. But situated as we are, we have also to 
contend against the reluctance to subinit to an unfashion- 
able ordinance, which finds at present but few support- 
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ers,* and which is considered by some as little agreeable 
to the increased light of the age. This reluctance is only 
to be counteracted by a strict regard to the will of God, 
and by that love for Him which disposes the heart to 
perfect obedience. 

If this spirit of piety is enkindled, and our efforts are 
united and vigorous, what may we not expect? Our 
past decay gives us no reason to despond; for if the cause 
of it has been our indifference, the removal of the cause 
will lead to the cessation of the effect. Even if our 
efforts are unsuccessful, or if the result of them does not 
appear in our day, we shall have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that we have not failed in our duty, though: the 
Supreme Disposer of events has not, in his inscrutable 
wisdom, thought it right to bless our exertions with 
immediate and visible success. But we have truth on - 
our side, and surely truth, when advocated with zeal and 
adorned with piety, must prevail over all opposition. 


THE ANATOMY OF ANTIBAPTISM. 
(Continued from p. 9.) 


Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo? Vire. 


II. The Anti-Perpetuists. 


Tue second class of objectors consists of those who, 
feeling compelled to admit the fact of baptism having 
been actually instituted in a literal sense, escape its obli- 
gation by affixing some limit to its duration. They deny 
its perpetuity. 

Objection. The command given by Jesus after his 
resurrection was addressed to the apostles personally, and 


confined to them. 
Answer. We shall not here expose in detail the ground- 


* We refer here to the Unitarian body, in which baptism finds but 
few advocates. Among the Trinitarians they are far more numerous. 
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lessness of the assumption that the baptismal institution 
derived its origin, and not merely its extension, from the 
command referred to. To those objectors who rest so 
much on there being no recorded instance of this or of 
that, as if there were not quite enough to determine the 
question in what és recorded, without troubling our heads 
about what is not recorded—it might at least be meting 
their own measure to them if we asked them to produce 
one “recorded instance” of a baptism administered by 
any of the apostles to whom the command is thus alleged 
to have been personally and exclusively addressed. But 
not to rely on mere negative evidence, the simple and 
conclusive answer to the allegation is, that others than 
apostles did in fact baptize ;—Philip, who baptized the 
Ethiopian nobleman and the Samaritans, and Ananias, 
who baptized Paul, were neither of them apostles; and 
Paul himself, who baptized Crispus, Gaius, and various 
others, was not among the number to whom the commis- 
sion was given. Still the historian neither records, nor 
drops in his own person, a hint that Philip, or Ananias, 
acted improperly, or was invading the province of the 
original apostles: and the maxim applied by the law to 
the concerns of actual life will surely not mislead us here, 
—that all things are presumed to be done properly and in 
conformity with the rights and duties of parties, un- 
less some positive evidence exists to induce a contrary 
inference. 

Obj. Baptism was confined to the apostolic age—to the 
age of miracles—it was to cease with the destruction of 
Jerusalem, 

Ans. The single condition of the problem which the 
theorist tasks his imagination to solve being purely 
negative—that is, to devise some limit that shall just not 
take in the present time—the selection of any particular 
limit becomes a matter altogether arbitrary, and open to 
the caprice of each individual theorist. To satisfy this 
negative condition, either of the several limits here enu- 
merated will do just as well as any other, and it can be 
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just as well made out in evidence,—that is, just not at all. 
The recorded injunctions are unqualified in point of time, 
and in them, as well as in the recorded instances of their 
application, it is belief, and belief alone, with which the 
ordinance is ever connected. Is it urged that those in- 
stances did in fact occur within the limits of time thus 
defined by the theorist? That amounts to no more than 
that the New-Testament writers have not recorded what 
did not take place till after their death. 

It was surely at first, if at all, that the temporary 
obligation of the ordinance would be rightly understood. 
The theorist must therefore in consistency maintain that 
on the arrival of the event, whatever it was, on which 
the obligation was to cease, the practice ceased according- 
ly. From such a universal discontinuance of the rite, to 
its acknowledged subsequent universal prevalence, though 
in a degraded form, the transition could neither have 
been the work of a moment, scarcely of centuries; nor 
have taken place without exciting marked observation- 
Where, however, is there in history the slightest trace of 
such a universal cessation of baptism, and subsequent 
transition, as the objector’s theory thus necessarily im- 
plies? A transition indeed history does record, but it 
is one from the baptism of intelligent believers to the 
sprinkling of unconscious babes; and each successive 
stage in the process of degradation is distinctly marked. 
To the Baptist, the New Testament and the subsequent 
records of ecclesiastical history form consistent parts of 
one entire narrative, all having the continuity and keeping 
of truth. 

Obj. But the baptism, to the universality of which 
Tertullian bears his testimony, was infant-baptism. 

Ans. The fact is the reverse. Take the words of Ter- 
tullian as rendered by the learned Padobaptist who 
makes this representation of their effect the basis of his 
“Plea.” “Therefore, according to every one’s condition, 
and disposition, and also age, the delaying of baptism is 
more profitable, EspeciALLY (precipue) in the case of 
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little children.” Here the baptism of little children was 
only one of the cases :—what, then, were the rest? It is 
this same Tertullian who speaks of “homo in aqua de- 
missus”—the man let down in the water. 

Obj. Jesus says, (Mark xvi. 17,) “These signs shall 
follow them that believe.” The signs have ceased—so 
therefore has baptism. 

~Ans. It is of faith, if of any thing, that this proves the 
non-perpetuity. Is it replied, that faith in its very nature 
precludes such an inference? Be it so: but then that 
admits there is nothing conclusive in the expression 
itself. To take it then as proving of baptism, which is 
not mentioned, what it cannot prove of faith, which zs 
mentioned, is merely that species of fallacy called begging 


the question. 
(To be continued.) 


THE VALLEY OF HINNOM. 


(Continued from p. 13.) 


The word yeevve, which is translated hel/ in the re- 
ceived version of the New ‘Testament, being derived 
from the name of a valley near Jerusalem, the scene of 
some of the most horrible transactions recorded in Jewish 
history, a place rendered abominable by the crimes which 
it had witnessed, and by the pollution to which it had 
been subjected, we have a key to many passages of 
scripture which are sometimes much misunderstood, as 
conveying ideas of corporal suffering in the future world; 
we see how to separate the simple fact that the wicked 
will be subjected to punishment, from the metaphorical 
language in which it is conveyed. 

The examination of a few passages in which the word 
yeevve occurs, will be sufficient for the purpose of illus- 
tration, In Luke xii. 4, 5, the evangelist records the fol- 
lowing language of our Saviour: “ And I say unto you, 
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my friends, be not afraid of them that kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they can do. But I will 
forewarn you whom ye shall fear: fear him who, after 
he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell (yeevva) ; 
yea, I say unto you, fear him.” The last clause of this 
quotation literally signifies, “ fear him who, after he hath 
killed, hath power to cast into the Valley of Hinnom.” 
But the expression, being necessarily metaphorical, is 
perfectly consistent with the most spiritual ideas con- 
cerning the future state: it simply bids us fear him who 
hath power to punish our faithlessness, disobedience, and 
cowardice, when the short pains and miseries of this 
present life shall have passed away. 

The object of our Lord was to inspire his disciples 
with religious courage, so that they might, if needful, 
brave death itself in pursuing the dictates of conscience, 
in professing and teaching the truths of his kingdom. 
He told them that his kingdom and its truths could not 
remain concealed: “ for there is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed; neither hid that shall not be 
known. Therefore, whatever ye have spoken in dark- 
ness shall be heard in the light; and that which ye have 
spoken in the ear in closets shall be proclaimed upon the 
house-tops.” And knowing the dangers that would 
attend this open proclamation of truths revolting to the 
self-importance of the Pharisees, at variance with the 
self-indulgence of the Sadducees, opposed to the preju- 
dices and desires of the Jewish nation, and adverse to 
the whole system and spirit of polytheism, he added, for 
their encouragement and warning, ‘‘ And I say unto you, 
my friends,” &c. 

They to whom -these words were spoken knew the 
Valley of Hinnom, the dreadful sacrifices which had 
been offered there, and the miserable pollution with 
which it had been defiled. They were accustomed to 
consider it, with all its horrors, as emblematical of the 
future state of the wicked, polluted by their sins, de- 
graded by their punishment, outcasts from the presence 
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of God and the light of his glory. The warning of our 
Saviour must have come to them therefore with awful 
force, and have sunk deeply into their minds: for, if the 
language was emblematical, it was emblematical of a 
fearful condition of suffering from the holy indignation 
of the Almighty. 

In Matt. v. 22, our Saviour utters his denunciations 
against those who are deficient in brotherly affection: 
“Tsay unto you, that whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca,” 
that is, thou vain, empty, and worthless fellow, “ shall 
be in danger of the council; but whosoever shall say, 
thou fool,” that is, thou wicked and profligate wretch, 
* shall be in danger of hell fire;’ Veevva rou zugog, 
the gehenna of fire, the Valley of Hinnom, in which fire 
anciently consumed the victims of idolatry, and after- 
wards the dead carcases by which it was polluted, that 
they might not create a pestilence. 

Matt. v. 29, 30: “If thy right eye offend thee,* 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee; for it is profitable 
for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be cast into hell” (yeevva). 
« And if thy right hand offend thee,* cut it off, and cast 
it from thee, for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell (yeevve). The allusion in these 
passages to the Valley of Hinnom, where the wicked 
and the corrupt were cast out and consumed, after its 
desecration, is very appropriate. 

But the same exhortations to the sacrifice of all that is 
opposed to righteousness, as they are recorded in Mark ix. 
43, &c., still more plainly shew the nature of the allusion: 
“Ifthy hand offend* thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to 


* i, e. cause thee to offend—lead thee into sin. Ep, 
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enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go into 
hell, (yeevve,) into the fire that shall never be quenched, 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 
The whole dreadful scene of the Valley of Hinnom is 
here brought before our sight, the carcases of the dead 
turning to corruption and made the food of worms, or 
burned in the fire to consume them out of the way. 

Hence it would appear, that the foundation of the 
popular notion concerning hell-fire, is the misunderstood 
metaphorical language of scripture. What the nature of 
future punishment will be, Christ has not revealed. All 
that he has informed us is, that there will be punishment 
for the wicked, as well as happiness for the righteous: 
but of this we may feel assured, that it will be suited to 
the change which will take place in the structure of the 
human body, and the enlarged powers of the human mind, 
when they shall rise from the corruption and sleep of death. 

I cannot conclude this paper without a few additional 
remarks on the word hell, which, it has been already 
observed, is a Saxon word, signifying that which is 
covered, concealed, obscure, dark. It is derived from 
the verb to hele, which, with some of its derivatives, is 
still used, and signifies to cover. In the Weald of Kent, 
the term heleing is used for the roof of a house, the 
coverlet, blankets, &c., of a bed, the straw thrown over a 
heap of fruit to preserve it from moisture and frost, and 
jocularly for the hat. To hele is also used to express 
the act of covering. 

The word held does not then contain any allusion to 
the Valley of Hinnom, to its dreadful sacrifices, to its 
being strewed with the carcases of the dead, and to the 
fires which were kept burning continually to consume 
them. It answers more nearly to the Greek word, ‘edy¢, 
(from & negative, and sev to see,) which signifies the 
secret or hidden place of the dead, the grave; and also 
the invisible state of souls after death. 

‘In prophesying the stability of his kingdom, and its 
triumph over all opposition and persecution, our Saviour 
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said, “and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it,” 
Matt. xvi. 18; that is, the gates of Hades, (rvaAas ‘ads,) 
or the grave, the dark and secret chambers of the tomb. 
Jewish sepulchres were large caves, with a narrow en- 
trance, which was closed up as soon as the body was 
placed on the ledge or shelf appropriated to it. To these 
sepulchres the expression of our Lord appears to have re- 
ference, and to mean, that though his followers should 
die time after time, by natural causes, or in the fierce 
persecutions to which they should be subjected, yet that 
his kingdom should still survive in their successors, and 
that at length, in the resurrection of all people from the 
dead, it should be completely victorious. 

In his discourse on the day of Pentecost, the Apostle 
Peter quoted a passage from the Psalms, in which David 
says, “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt 
thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption ;” and affirms, 
that it was spoken of Christ, that his soul was not left in 
hell, neither his flesh did see corruption. The word in 
the New Testament is ‘207, with which the Heb. dyxw 
appears to be nearly synonymous, and both in this con- 
nexion evidently mean the grave, the tomb, the hidden 
receptacle of the dead. And it is the ground of our ever- 
lasting hope, that Christ was not left in the grave, and 


that his body did not see corruption. 
He Ve 


THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


No. I. 


WE were in expectation of being able to commence in 
the present number a series of extracts from a copy put 
into our hands of the proceedings of the General Baptist 
Assembly, between the years 1689 and 1728; but we 
fear we shall only have space in the present number to 
give some information which it is desirable our readers 
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should previously possess. To those of them who have 
paid attention to the records of our body, we cannot hope 
to impart much that is new; but to such as have had 
little opportunity of so doing, or have hitherto felt little 
interest in the subject, a brief notice of the origin of the 
Assembly may not be unacceptable. Our account is de- 
rived from Mr. Adam Taylor’s History of the English 
General Baptists.* 

«* As soon as any number of General Baptist Churches 
had been gathered in any county or district, they united 
to support a periodical meeting to consult for the com- 
mon welfare. Such a meeting was called an Association, 
and was usually held at the principal place of the dis- 
trict, —quarterly, half-yearly, or annually, according to 
the convenience of the congregations supporting it. It 
was composed of two or more representatives from each 
church in the district, elected to this office by the church 
which sent them, The messenger or elder was most. 
frequently chosen, and was joined to one or more respec- 
table private brethren, who had equal right with the mi- 
nisters to deliberate and vote. 

«« The business usually transacted at these Associations 
was the reformation of inconsistent or immoral conduct, 
_ whether in ministers or private Christians; the preven- 
tion or suppression of heresy; the reconciling of differ- 
ences between members and churches; the giving of ad- 
vice in difficult cases, whether respecting individuals or 
societies; the proposing of plans of usefulness; the re- 
commending of cases that required pecuniary support ; 
and, in short, the devising of the most effectual means of 
promoting the prosperity of religion in the world at large, 
but especially in their own churches.” — Vol. I. pp. 
457, 458. 

These meetings are thought to have had their rise 
during the civil wars. 

« These Associations in the different parts of the na- 


* Two Vols. 8vo. London, 1818. 
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tion maintaining only a local union, a more general co- 
operation became desirable. To effect this, occasional 
meetings were held, usually in London, as the centre of 
the kingdom, which they styled Generat ASSEMBLIES. 
They were composed of representatives from the various 
Associations, and from such churches as chose to send 
their deputies, which [who] might be either ministers or 
private brethren.” —Vol. I. p. 459. 

“Tt is not easy to ascertain the exact date of the first 
introduction of General Assemblies among these churches; 
but we may place it, with great probability, under the 
Protectorate. Mr. Grantham, in 1671, speaks of them as 
generally established and approved ; and in 1678, having 
mentioned the assembly recorded in Acts xv., he pro- 
ceeds thus: ‘ According to this precedent, the baptized 
churches in this age and nation have kept an Assembly- 
general for many years.’ ”—[bid, 

As however the proceedings of the General Assembly 
of 1689 commenced with a declaration of the source of 
their power to come together and form themselves into a 
body, it is not unlikely that they then first contemplated 
holding a continuous series of General Assemblies, and 
preserving regular minutes of their proceedings.* Their 
meetings were not at first held annually, but at the close 
of each assembly they fixed the period of holding the 
next; and as late as the year 1725, there was an adjourn- 
ment for three years. At present the Assembly is held 
regularly on Whit-Tuesday in each year, at the General 
Baptist Meeting-house, Worship Street, London. The 
time of meeting for business is 9 o’clock in the morning, 
and the public service commences at 11. 


* In the proceedings of that year, as well as those of 1704, are 
allusions or references to previous Assemblies; and in those of Ales 
we find a reference to proceedings in the year 1663. 
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SIGNIFICATION OF OLD-TESTAMENT NAMES. 
(Continued from p. 16.) 


Hamuel, son of Mishma, means heat or anger of God. 

Hananeel and Haniel, —~— grace, mercy, or gift of 
God. 

Hananiah, son of Zerrubbabel, —— grace, mercy, or 
gift of the Lord. 

Hazael, King of Syria, 

Hezekiah, King of Judah, 

Hiel, the rebuilder of Jericho, 
life of God. 

Hilkiah, father of Jeremiah, —— God is my portion, or 
the Lord’s gentleness. 

Isaiah, the prophet, salvation of the Lord. 

Ishmael, son of Abraham and Hagar, —— God who 
hears. 

Ithiel, son of Isaiah, —— God with me or coming of 
God. 

Jabneel, a town of Naphtali, 


that sees God. 
strength of the Lord. 
God lives, or the 


building of God or 


understanding of God. 
Jadiael, son of Benjamin, science or knowledge of 
God. 
Jahaziah, son of Tikvah, vision of the Lord. 
Jahaziel, —— he that sees God or vision of God. 


God that divides 


Jahzeel, of the tribe of Naphtali, 
or God that divides into half. 

Jehdeiah, son of Shabael, 
of the Lord. 

Jehosadak, son of Seraiah, ——- the just Lord or the 
justice of the Lord. 

Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, 
judgment of the Lord. 

Jerahmeel, son of Kish, 
of God. 

Jeremiah, the prophet, exaltation or grandeur of 
the Lord, or who exalts or gives glory to the Lord. 


one only Lord or the joy 


God judges or the 


mercy of God or the love 
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Jeshua, son of Jozadak, means a saviour. 

Jochebed, the mother of Moses, glorious, honour- 
able, or the glory of the Lord. 

Jonathan, son of Saul, the gift of the Lord. 

Joshua, the son of Nun, the Lord, the Saviour. 

Josiah, King of Judah, —— the Lord burns or the fire 
of the Lord. 

Jotham, son of Gideon, perfection of the Lord. 

Judah and Judas, the praise of the Lord. 

Kadmiel, one of the children of Hodoviah, —— the 
antiquity of God. 

Kemuel, the son of Nahor, —— God is risen or God 
has raised him. 

Lemuel, a king (Prov. xxxi. 1), —— God mid them or 
God with him. 

Mehujael, grandson of Enoch, —— who proclaims God 
or God that blots out. 


Michael, the archangel, —— who is like to God ? 

Nathanael or Nathaneel, brother of David, —— gift of 
God. 

Nehemiah, a priest, &c., ——- repentance, rest, or con- 


duct of the Lord. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a communication from Saffron Walden; but we 
doubt if, in its present form, it would excite much interest. We 
like the spirit which it breathes, and quite agree with our Corre- 
spondent, that “ without zeal and consistency no solid advantage can 
be realized ; but with these much may be effected.” 

We Aes solicit communications, especially notices and reports of 
religious meetings, They should be always sent as early in the month 


as possible, and addressed (post paid) to the Editor at the Publishers’ 
—Messrs. Sherwood and Co. 
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EDWARD ELWALL. 


Epwarp Erwatt, the subject of the following brief 
memoir, is probably known to most of our readers from 
the simple and interesting account which he published 
of his trial on a charge of heresy and blasphemy, founded 
on a book which he had written in defence of the sole 
deity of God the Father. 

He was a native of Sedgley, near Wolverhampton, in 
Staffordshire, but the time of his birth is unknown. In 
a tract on the Miraculons Conception, which came to a 
second edition in 1743, he speaks of himself as “ being 
now sixty-six years old.” 

He carried on business at Wolverhampton (in which 
town his ancestors had resided for more than eleven 
hundred years*) as a mercer and grocer,f and aiso as an 
ironmonger ;¢ and acquired considerable property. 

He was a Baptist, and one of those who observe the 
seventh day of the week as the sabbath. His adherence 
to the dictates of his conscience in this matter entitles 
him to high respect. Notwithstanding the pecuniary 
loss and general odium which must have accompanied 
such a step, he shut up his shop on the day which he 
conceived to be sacred, and opened it on the Sunday. 
This circumstance procured for him the designation of 


* See his account of his Trial. _ 

+ “Memoir of Mr. Edward Elwall,” published at Bilston, 1808, 
from which the substance of this account is taken. 

{ Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Year 1772, 
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« Jew Elwall,” by which he was remembered for many 
years after his death. In defence of this practice he pub- 
lished a tract which passed through several editions, en- 
titled, «A Plain Testimony for God and his Sacred Law; 
being a Plain and Honest Defence of the Fourth Com- 
mandment of God.” 

If the evidence of Dr. Johnson in a case where his pre- 
_ judices were so strong is to be received, Mr. E. observed 
some other customs likely to subject him to the reproach 
of Judaism. “He held,” says the Doctor,* “that every 
thing in the Old Testament that was not typical was to 
be of perpetual observance, and so he wore a riband in 
the plaits of his coat, and ‘he also wore a beard.” This 
account is partially confirmed by a gentleman who saw 
Mr. Elwall at his trial, and described him to Dr. 
Priestley as ‘a tall man, with white hair, a large beard, 
and flowing garments.” f 

These particulars, though trifling in themselves, serve 
to shew the independence and firmness of his charac- 
ter; qualities which, however we may smile at the man- 
ner in which they are displayed, are worthy of high 
regard. | 

We have no other means of ascertaining at what time 
Mr. Elwall’s belief in the doctrine of the Trinity was 
shaken than his declaration subjoined to the narrative of 
his trial, that by the words of Christ, “ And this is life 
eternal, that they may know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,” (John xvii. 3,) he 
had been convinced “ many years ago.” That one of so 
inquiring a temper should have discovered the unscrip- 
tural nature of the common faith will not excite much 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


+ He was fond also of using the particular style and language of 
the Quakers, even when conversing with persons of high rank, to 
many of whom he was a welcome guest. This has caused many per- 
sons, and among them the venerable Mr. Lindsey, (Sequel to the 
Apology, p. 10,) to regard-him as a member of that body. 
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wonder ; and the boldness with which he avowed his sen- 
timents was in perfect consistency with the rest of his 
conduct. Upon this great change he consulted several 
ministers of the Establishment, and among them the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Wake, with whom he 
exchanged several letters.¥ The Archbishop referred 
him to Acts of Parliament and other human authorities, 
which were little satisfactory to one who was determined 
that in things of a spiritual nature he would “call no 
man father upon earth ; nor regard either popes or coun- 
cils, prelates, or priests of any denomination, nor convo- 
cations, nor assemblies of divines, but obey God and his 
prophets, Christ and his apostles.” + 

This determination probably led Dr. Johnson to say, 
that “he had a mind to make himself famous by being 
the founder of a new sect, which he wished much should 
be called Elwallians.’ ‘I had once the honour,” adds 
the Doctor, “of dining in company with Mr. Elwall. 
There was one Barter, a miller, who wrote against him; 
and you had the controversy between Mr. Elwall and Mr. 
Barter. To try to make himself distinguished, he wrote 
a letter to King George the Second, challenging him to 
dispute with him, in which he said, ‘George, if you be 
afraid to come by yourself and dispute with a poor old 
man, you may bring a thousand of your black-guards with 
you; and if you should still be afraid, you may bring a 
thousand of your red-guards.’” = This story has the ap- 
pearance of exaggeration; though the eccentricity and 
boldness of Mr. E. make it not altogether incredible. 

It was about the year 1724§ that he published his 


* See his Trial. + Ibid. 
+ Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


§ We fix this date because Dr. Priestley, in his introduction to the 
Account of Elwall’s Trial, says that the dedication of the work is dated 
the eighth day of the second month of that year The memoir above 
alluded to says it was published about 1714 or 1716; but in that case 
ten or twelve years must have elapsed before the trial. 

' C2 
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«< Free Testimony for God and his Sacred Law, being 2 
plain honest Defence of the First Commandment of God 
against all the Trinitarians under Heaven—Thow shalt 
have no other Gods but me.” This piece excited the 
neighbouring clergy against him; and at the summer 
assizes in the year 1726 he was brought to trial at Stafford 
for publishing it. He defended himself in person with 
admirable boldness and readiness of mind, declaring at 
the close of his address, “ that he had put his house in 
order, and made up his accounts with all men, as near as 
he could; and that as he owed no man there any thing, 
so he would not pay a penny towards the prosecution ; 
and that he was sure of it, that whatever fine they laid 
on him, or whatever hole or prison they thrust him into, 
he should find God’s living presence with him, as he felt it 
that day.’ ‘The court was evidently unfriendly to the 
prosecution, and the judge (Denton) would fain have 
discharged him upon a promise not to write any thing 
more on the subject of the divine unity; but as he 
would not consent to any such arrangement, he was, on 
what ground does not appear, declared to be acquitted. 

The concluding sentence of his speech indicated his 
devotional temper; and this led him to take the earliest 
opportunity of expressing his gratitude for the divine 
protection. <“ I went out of the town,” adds he, “by a 
river side, and looking about and seeing no one near, I 
kneeled down on the bank of the river, and sent up my 
thank-offering to that good God who had delivered me 
out of their hands.”* 

This prosecution in no way diminished Mr. Elwall’s 
zeal in the support of truth, as is manifest from the 
pieces which he afterwards published against the mira- 
culous conceptiont and the worship of the Saviour, and 


* See his Trial. 

+ In this piece he questioned the fact of the resurrection of the 
saints at the death of Christ, and the authenticity of the passage 
(Matt. xxvii. 52, 53) in which it is recorded. 
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in defence of the rights of conscience and the sole au- 
thority of Christ in the church. 

Weare not called upon to support all the opinions 
which Mr. Elwall held, or to justify entirely the manner 
in which he advanced and defended them. It was to be 
expected that the inquiring and independent spirit which 
led him to reject popular errors, would lead him, in some 
cases, into the opposite extreme. He is not the only one 
who, in rooting out the tares, has plucked up some ears 
of wheat. And the odium which the singularity of his 
opinions drew upon him may have combined with his 
naturally dauntless temper to make him positive in his 
manner of arguing, and harsh towards those who opposed 
him. 

These infirmities, from which few persons are free, 
who have stood forth in defence of unpopular and per. 
secuted opinions, may be easily overlooked, in consider- 
ation of the uprightness of his conduct, his devotedness 
to the cause of truth, and the piety which his publications 
and his conduct alike evinced. ‘“ God knoweth,” says 
he, in his work against the miraculous conception of 
Christ, “ who hath access to all the secrets of my heart, 
that I aim at nothing but truth, and have no sinister ends 
or views, but to give glory to that good God that gave 
me my breath, and in whose hand my frail life is, and 
before whom I both expect and hope to appear in a few 
years, or months, or days, (I being now sixty-six years 
old,) just as it pleaseth him, trusting in his mercy, good- 
ness, and wisdom, who, I am sure, will distinguish be- 
tween him that serveth the Lord, and him that serveth 
him not.” . 

In his political principles, Mr. Elwall was a firm sup- 
porter of the house of Hanover. “I have been,” said he, 
*< a sturdy and strenuous friend to my royal friend George 
these forty years and upwards, ever since the nation hap- 
pily settled the crown in his illustrious family ; and many 
a stately Jacobite and Tory have I silenced by dint of 
argument, and brought to the ground by dint of fist, yet 
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generally in self-defence, and not to convince his judg- 
ment.” His courage was manifested in resisting an at- 
tempt made by the mob at Wolverhampton to pull down 
the Dissenting meeting-house, on which occasion he with 
a few others drove them off the ground. 

After his trial, how long after does not appear, Mr. 
Elwall removed to London, and became a member of the 
Seventh-day Baptist Church in Mill Yard, Goodman’s 
Fields. In his latter years he frequently attended the 
religious assemblies of the Quakers, and it is said he was 
sometimes permitted to speak among them. 

He died in London in the year 1745, at an advanced 
age, after a life passed in fearless inquiry after religious 
truth, and in the equally fearless avowal of the conclu- 
sions to which his inquiries led him. 


THE ANATOMY OF ANTIBAPTISM. 
(Continued from p. 24.) 


Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo? Hor. 


Ill. The Anti-Universalists. 


Unper the third class may be ranked those objectors 
who, unable either to deny the original Zteral institution 
of the ordinance, or to establish any limit to its obliga- 
tion in point of éme, seek for some other limit in respect 
to the description of persons to whom the rite is applica- 

ble. They impugn its universality. 
Obj. It was confined to Jews. 

Ans. Where throughout the New Testament, save only 
as the preaching of the gospel, and consequently the 
belief of it, was in the first instance confined to Jews, do 
we find a hint either, in precept or practice, of such a 
limit as here assigned? Was Cornelius, the Roman cen- 
turion, a Jew? Where is the evidence, or the proba- 
bility, that the jailer at Philippi was a Jew, or evena 
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Jewish convert? The baptism of the Corinthians, re-_ 
corded Acts xvili, 8, occurred immediately after his 
declared determination to leave the Jews and go to the 
Gentiles. Many of the epistles also are addressed, and 
by Paul too, the Apostle of the Gentiles, (on which 
epithet one theorist has built so much,) to churches con- 
sisting wholly, or in great part, of Gentiles, and such of 
them as mention baptism at all, either assert, or pre-sup- 
pose and imply, the baptism, without exception, of those 
to whom they are written. ‘Take, for instance, Paul’s 
address to the Galatians, (iil. 27,) “ Ye are all the chil- 
dren of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For whoever* you 
are that have been baptized into Christ, you have put on 
Christ. ‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Olj. Although it may not be stated that the persons 
baptized were Jews, neither is it recorded that they were 
Gentiles. 

Ans. Neither need it have been: for were the allega- 
tion true, which, in fact, it is not, there would be all this 
difference between the two cases, The omission of all 
statement or intimation of the individuals baptized being 
Jews, (to say nothing of the actual statement of circum- 
stances which almost in terms negative their being Jews,) 
is fatal to a system which maintains their Jewish birth to 
have been the sole ground of their baptism. On the 
other hand, the omission to describe the subjects of bap- 
tism as being Gentiles, is not only consistent, but is 
strongly corroborative of that view of the matter which 
regards baptism as the companion and expression of 
belief alone, and as having nothing to do with birth or 
nationality at all. ; 

Obj. But Paul says, (1 Cor. i. 17,) “ Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” 


* The ‘as many of you,’ in the common version of this passage is 
a gross mistranslation, as will be noticed subsequently. 
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Ans. If the objector will take the trouble to turn to 
this passage in the Improved Version, or in Mr. Bel- 
sham’s work on the Epistles, he may find something 
about a certain idiomatic comparative,* of which the in- 
stances are sufficiently abundant throughout the Old as 
well as the New Testament. Thus we find, “1 will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,” &c.; and yet we know 
God had expressly required sacrifice. ‘To Ananias it 
was said, “ Thou hast not lied unto men but unto God,” 
and yet we know that Ananias had lied unto men. We 
are told to “labour not for the meat that perisheth but for 
that which endureth,” &c., and yet without the meat that 
perisheth, we should do but badly. And to complete the 
feats of this ultra-literal method of interpretation, it will 
prove not only that the Gentiles’ belief was unaccom- 
panied with baptism, but even that the belief, whether 
of Jew or Gentile, was not belief at all—in other words, 
that a thing is not itself. For, in John xii. 44, we have 
our Lord’s express declaration, “ He that believeth in 
me, believeth xot in me.’+ The continuation, to be 
sure, “ but in Him that sent me,” solves the apparent 
contradiction, and shews the obvious meaning to have 
been, that belief in Christ was not so much belief in him, 
as in the great Author of his mission. And what, pray, 
hinders the same mode of explanation from being applied 
to the declaration of Paul, so as to reconcile it with his 
recorded practice? If, after all, our opponents, who on 
other occasions have such an aversion to ultra-literal in- 
terpretation, must needs have the apostle, in terms at 
least, contradict himself, why suppose the contradiction 
to be more than merely in the terms? Where is the 
difficulty of supposing that Paul, in like manner as 


* Whether this is the most apt description of the force of the 
idiom, it is in this place needless to inquire. All that is here relied 
on is, that the negative is not necessarily an absolute one. 

+ So also Mark ix. 37, ‘‘ Whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not 
me, but him that sent me.” 
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Christ himself is recorded to have done, abstained, unless 
in extraordinary cases, from the administration of the 
ordinance with his own hands? For that the very Gen- 
tiles whom he was addressing had been baptized, is 
necessarily implied in the passage from which this objec- 
tion is derived. 

Otj. But Paul rejoiced that he had baptized so few. 
1 Cor. i. 14. 

Ans. Not so—but that he had baptized so few of the 
particular persons addressed. “I thank God that I bap- 
tized none of you except Crispus,” &c.; and he immedi- 
ately states the reasons for his rejoicing. But the impli- 
cation throughout is, that the persons addressed, (the 
Corinthians, including Gentiles,) though not baptized by 
Paul himself, had actually been baptized. 

Obj. Baptism, if not confined strictly to Jews by birth, 
extended only to such individuals of other nations as had 
previously embraced the Jewish theology. 

Ans. This is only astretch of the hypothesis to adapt it 
to certain instances at variance with the narrower limits 
first assumed ; and is wholly unsupported by evidence. 
In the narrative, Acts xvii. 8, already referred to, the 
Gentiles, to whom Paul declared he should go, and 
whose consequent belief and baptism are recorded, are 
mentioned in direct contradistinction to the Greeks 
noticed just before,—the latter term (Greeks) being that 
by which the converts to the Jewish theology are usu- 
ally designated. The elasticity of the theory, therefore, 
must be called still further into requisition. 

Obj. Baptism was applicable only to Jews, or Jewish 
converts, or persons acquainted with Jewish customs. 

Ans. This, then, is the one stretch more to obtain a 
limit, that, while it shall just take im those recorded 
instances which cannot be got over, shall just eave out 
the theorist and those for whose exemption he may be 
pleading. But even were this the real limit, it would 
fail of its object, including, as it does in its terms, every 
well-informed Christian; and of all persons, the theorist, 
who is so pre-eminently at home with his Jewish bap- 
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tisms and washings. The short answer. to this objection 
is, that it would make the duty of each individual Chris- 
tian depend upon the contingency of his being acquainted 
or unacquainted with certain obscure points of Jewish 
history, on which even the learned are not agreed. 

Obj. It was limited to the first believers of a family ; 
and the baptism of the ancestor superseded that of his 
descendants. 

Ans. The objection last disposed of had at least the 
merit of making the individual’s own knowledge or igno- 
rance the criterion of his duty. This however would 
make a Christian’s duty depend on the act or omission of 
his ancestor,—on his ability to trace a baptismal pedi- 
gree ;—and the Herald’s office might become a necessary 
appendage to Christianity. The objector no doubt can 
shew such a pedigree in his own case, and point out the 
ancestor under whose obedience he derives his right to 
disobey; and in his missionary labours (unless he cul- 
tivates his theory purely for the sake of the inference, 
as a means to an end,) he of course enforces the obligation 
of the ordinance upon his Hindoo converts, who are un- 
fortunately destitute of this hereditary privilege—of this 
imputed baptism. What however are the laws of this 
spiritual inheritance? And how many generations of un- 
belief may intervene before its transmission will be totally 
intercepted? Or will it, like episcopal orders, retain its 
efficiency, notwithstanding the impurity of the channel 
through which it may have passed? All these conun- 
drums of an imputed or transmitted Christianity depend- 
ing on the accidental locality of birth, or the doubtful 
criterion of a baptismal pedigree, deserve only to be 
classed with the birth-sin, the hereditary depravity, and 
the imputed righteousness, of self-called orthodoxy. In 
this particular the Baptist is proud to exclaim, 


Atavos, et que non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco.* 


* «Our ancestors, and what we have not done ourselves, I scarcely 
call our own,’ 
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A religion by birth or family, as contradistinguished 
from a religion founded on the examination of evidence 
and individual conviction, is the first step towards a 
geographical or national religion. The instant Chris- 
tianity ceases to exist as a personal affair, it might nearly 
as well not exist at all. | 

What an old writer has quaintly said of infant baptism, 
may be equally applied to this notion of the Christians 
of the present day having been virtually baptized in the 
baptism of their ancestors—« It intayles grace to gene- 
ration, and not to regeneration.” 


ELIJAH IN HOREB.* 


Hrs forty days of wandering now o’erpast, 
The lonely Prophet seeks the Mount of God, 
And in the welcome shelter of a cave 
He lays him down, secure at length and safe 
From her who seeks his life, the vengeful queen 
Of Israel! He hath put to shame her God, 
And slain her Priests, who led the chosen race 
To worship Baal: therefore hath she sworn 
To lay his head as low as theirs: and he 
Hath fled for covert to that lonely waste. 

The sun is setting, and the craggy side 
Of Horeb glistens with its level rays ; 
The screaming eagle seeks his lofty nest, 
Sole tenant of the sacred mount where once 
The exile-shepherd fed} his flock, and saw 
The angel of Jehovah in the bush. 
The sun goes down behind the western hills, 
And all is silent, save the distant roar 
Where breaks the Red Sea on the lonely strand. 

Yet even in that dark and dreary scene 
The tokens of Jehovah’s power appear : 
The sky is spangled with a thousand stars, 
The eyes of Heaven that watch the sleeping earth, 


—_—__—_i—____.. 


* 1 Kings xix. l—13. + Jezebel. { Moses. 
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The golden letters on the deep blue page 
Of the expanse, in which the observant mind 
May read of strength and wisdom infinite, 
And goodness never ceasing. He directs 
Their shining course who form’d them at the first, 
Who counts their numbers, and who calls their names. 

Where is the Prophet? Roves his wand’ring eye 
Across the firmament? And bows his knee 
Before that Being by whose powerful word 
The heavens were made? He sees, he heeds them not; 
An exile, faint, and weary, and dejected, 
Deep in the cavern’s farthest gloom he lies, 
And hopes for death.— Why sinks Elijah’s soul ? 
Why fails his trust im God? Hath he not seen, 
His pow’r made made manifest? And is his ear 
Now heavy that it cannot hear; his arm 
Now shorten’d that it cannot save? ‘Thus pleads 
Elyah with his God—*« The thankless sons 
Of Israel have left thy covenant, 
Thrown down thy altars, shed thy servants’ blood, 
And I alone am left; nor yet their rage 
Is satiated, for they seek my life.” 

The Prophet ceases ; and it that lone cave 
All things again are silent, save the dull 
And distant roar of ocean. In the skies 
The stars are holding on their quiet course, 
When lo! a voice unearthly bids the seer 
“ Go forth and stand before the Lord.” But ere 
He can obey, a wild and howling blast 
Sweeps o’er the side of Horeb—the huge rocks 
Are rent before it, the scared eagle springs 
In terror from his nest. But in the blast 
Jehovah is not. The firm mountain heaves 
F’en from its very base, and then a flame, 
That with its splendour makes the stars look pale, 
Glides by. But nor in earthquake nor in fire 
Jehovah comes. And when the fire had pass’d, 
A still small voice steals on the Prophet's ear, 
And forth he speeds him; rev’rently he wraps 
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His face within his mantle’s folds, and stands 
At the cave’s entry. Hark !—the voice again ! 


“* What dost thou here, Eliyah ?” 
Horeb stands 


Where erst it stood, and still the eagle seeks 
The covert of its rocks; still breaks the sea 
Upon that des’late shore; the Arab there 
Yet gazes on that deep blue firmament, 
With stars o’ersprinkled ; but that heavenly voice 
Hath ne’er again been heard. 
Yet is there not 

E’en now a still small voice 2 Doth conscience deep 
Inshrined within the breast ne’er ask of us, 
«What dost thou here?” When in forbidden paths 
We tread, doth ne’er that inward monitor 
Thus speak to us >—ne’er chide us when we shun 
The arduous or painful path, the strait 
And narrow way, which leads to endless life, 
And seek destruction’s broad, frequented road ? 

Happy, thrice happy they who hear that voice 
Obedient! As on thro’ life they pass, 
God is their helper and their friend ; His arm 
Thro’ all their road upholds and strengthens them ; 
And heav’n awaits them, with its joys that flow 
From God’s right hand and pleasures for evermore. 


THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 
No. II. 


Our copy of the Assembly Proceedings commences in 
the following manner : 

* The 21st day of the 3rd Month, Anno 1689,—A Generall 
Meeting of the Messengers, Elders, and Brethren of the Baptized 
Believers of the Generall Faith and constituted according to the Six 
Principles of the Doctrine of Clirist* in a Church Capacity, in 
many parts of this nation, was holden in the City of London, wherein 
was considered and agreed as followeth : 


* See Heb. vi. J, 2. 
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« The first thing debated was the power by which Generall Con- 
ventions or Assembly [assemblies] were called, and it was conceived, 
and by the majority concluded, that seeing no Church has superiority 
in this case, the power of such convening is devised from the word 
of God, and particularly from the 15th of the Acts of the Apostles. 
And that which gives being to our present Assembly is the necessity 
we find of it, and the agreement of the persons concerned to convene 
for the help of all Churches whom they do represent; and then the 

names of the representatives being recorded, the Assembly proceeded 
to the consideration of diverse letters sent from the Churches in 
severall counties.” 


This declaration, as we intimated in our last number, 
indicates that the General Baptists now first contemplated 
holding a regular series of Assemblies. They assume, as 
will be perceived, no inherent authority; and in their 
subsequent proceedings, although they had occasion to 
declare the conduct of particular societies or individuals 
irregular, yet they continually manifest a desire to avoid 
interference with the internal discipline of the churches. 

The first subject brought under their notice was the 
demeanour to be observed towards those who had mar- 
ried or should marry out of their communion. The very 
mention of the subject will probably excite a smile, and 
to many in the present day the agitation of it in such a 
body will appear at once ridiculous and impertinent. 
That it was beyond their jurisdiction, and that it should 
_have been left to the parties immediately concerned, may 
be readily admitted; but the old Baptists considered 
church discipline as having a very extensive application 
to private life. 


** This matter was largely debated the 22nd day instant,’’ (for 
the Assembly continued three days,) “and, as far as we were capable, 
all endeavours used to find out some larger bounds than the said 
community for the marriage of such as are of the said community, 
but none could be found; for marriage be God’s ordinance and 
honourable among all men, yet He hath been pleased in all dispen- 
sations to prescribe limits to his Church, so as the persons to be 
married cannot with safety go beyond the bounds of that communion; 
for, exceed those bounds, and we cannot find any limitt at ally and 
to suppose Baptized Believers have liberty to marry with Turks, Jews, 
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Infidells, &e., and with all sorts of pretended Christians, seemed to 
this Assembly so exceeding perillious, that it is unlawfull for a 
Believer to marry with a Non-believer. 

‘* 2. That the generall estimation which the Scripture makes of a 
Believer and of an Unbeliever is, that he is or is not a member of the 
visible church of Christ. 

** As for proceeding with persons so offending, it was concluded 
to be as aforetime, only that as circumstances and necessitys may 
alter cases, so the censures against offending Christians herein should 
be proportioned and moderated, that justice and mercy may meet 
together.” 


This question of ‘mixed marriages” seems to have 
occupied the attention of the Assembly at subsequent 
periods. Perhaps the frequent infraction of the regula- 
tion thus laid down may have kept up their attention to 
it. They seem gradually to have relaxed the rigidness 
of their principles in this respect; for, ina letter written 
by the Assembly of 1719 to the church at Norwich, they 
declare that they cannot “ say that the Holy Scriptures 
do warrant persons baptized to marry with those unbap- 
tized. Neither that when it so happens, every such 
person so marrying should be excommunicated ;” and 
content themselves with declaring such marriages inex- 
pedient and blameworthy, and giving their advice “ that 
all ministers and others do use their utmost endeavours 
to prevent such marriages, and pursue those things that 
may be most for the glory of God, and for the peace and 
unity of the Churches. 

But we have anticipated several years, and must return 
to the year 1689.—Another question which underwent 
grave discussion was the practice of singing in public 
worship. This practice, now so general, was at that 
period little used among the Baptists, who thought there 
was no precedent for it in Scripture, to which they desir- 
ed closely to adhere, and besides jealously objected to it, 
as a relic of the cathedral service of the Catholics and 
Prelatists, and as making “a fair way for forms of Prayer 
to be introduced together with it.” The records of the 
Assembly proceed thus : 
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“ Upon the 23rd instant it was thought needfull to consider the case 
of permissious* singing psalms, either the whole church together, or 
they in conjunction with those that are not of theircommunion. The 
persons holding the affirmative in this question were desired to shew 
us what psalmes they made use of for the matter, and what rules they ~ 
did settle upon for the manner. Hereupon was produced, not the 
meeters composed by Mr. Steerhold and Mr. Hopkins, but a book of 
meeters composed by one Mr. Barton, and the rules provided to sing 
these petitions by also set down secundum artem, viz. as the musi- ° 
cian do sing according to their gammut, sol fala my re ut, &c. All 
which appeared so strangely foreign to the evangelicall worship, that 
it was not conceived any ways safe for the churches to admitt such 
carnall formalities, but to rest satisfied in this till we can see some- 
thing more perfect in this case. That as prayer of one in the church 
is the prayer of the whole church, so the singing of one in the church 
is the singing of the whole as a church, and as he that prayeth in 
the church is to perform the service as of the ability which God 
giveth,’ even so he that singeth praises in the church ought to per- 
form that service as of the ability received of God; and as a mourn- 
ful voice becomes the duty of prayer, so a joyful voice with gravity 
becomes the duty of praising God with a song in the church of God. 
This is the sum of what passed with the general approbation of the 
representatives of the Assembly in this particular,” 


Whatever we may think of the wisdom of the above 
decision, we cannot but approve of the desire manifested 
in it for preserving the simplicity of divine worship, and 
preventing it from degenerating into. a pompous cere- 
monial, 


* So the word stands in our copy of the Proceedings. 
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ON THE MODE OF CONDUCTING RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


“ Faithful are the words of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy are 
deceitful.”—Sotomon. 

To the Editor. 
SiR, 

Tue first essay in your second number admits that the 
Unitarian General Baptists have long been a declining 
body, glances at some defects which have probably led 
to this result, and points out the way, in general terms, 
(viz. by fervent piety and strict attention to ordinances,) 
of creating a revival. Will you permit a General Baptist 
of thirty-four years’ standing to give his opinion in your 
little Miscellany ? Be assured that, whether you approve 
his views or not, his wishes, as well as his opinions, are 
stedfast in your cause. 

Were those worthy Christians the General Baptists of 
the Midland counties to be asked the reasons of our de- 
cline, their answer would instantly be, “A departure from 
the truth as it is in Jesus.” They would, as proofs of the 
statement, point to their own rapidly increasing numbers, 
where doctrines very different from ours are promul- 
gated. I give no opinion on the correctness of their 
answer, because it is not to the point. It is useless to 
debate whether Unitarian tenets have tended to thin our 
congregations or not. While we believe them we must 
have them preached ; and if the adoption of the belief of 
our Midland friends would tend rapidly to fill our half- 
empty pews, still we are not at liberty to preach it but 
from a conviction of its truth. 

E 
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But I shall take up too much of your room if I longer 
dilate on these matters, and I therefore hasten to obtrude 
my views of one subject, a little more attention to which 
might, I think, tend to the revival of our body, viz. THE 
MANNER OF CONDUCTING PUBLIC worRsHIP. It is too 
severe to say that there is no devotion in our congrega- 
tions, but it may be truly said that very little of its spirit 
appears there. Our minister shuts himself up in his ill- 
formed tub; he reads two prayers, he reads three hymns, 
he reads two chapters of Scripture, he reads one sermon, 
and he reads them all (as it respects the pronunciation of 
the words and sentences) correctly enough, but all in the 
same tone, or nearly so, and all with the same fervour—I 
beg pardon, I mean all without fervour. Ought public 
worship to be conducted thus? Certainly not. The 
component parts of Christian worship differ essentially 
from each other, and ought to be delivered each in a 
manner different from the rest, and by an attentive orator 
engaged in delivering truths or even fictions on worldly 
subjects they would be so delivered. Truly, then, ought 
the Christian minister to feel the importance of his task, 
and the necessity of wimning souls to God. If he does 
not, he is unworthy of the station he has assumed; if he 
does, he cannot be too assiduous in shewing his hearers 
that he really does feel, m order that the spirit of devo- 
tion may fly from breast to breast, and the congregation 
obtain a foretaste, in the worship on earth, of the sublime 
delights prepared for the followers of Jesus in the world 
of spirits. The worship of our Trinitarian brethren, 
whether, if Baptists, they be General or Particular; if 
Pedobaptists, Wesleyans, or Independents, all shews far 
more of the devotional spirit than is felt among Unita- 
rians. ‘The reason I cannot divine. Our God is as sub- 
lime an object of worship as theirs; our faith as animating 
to the well-regulated feeling as theirs. One sole Being 
directing all things, unaided and alone, is surely as great 
an object as a triunity of persons performing each his 
part in the moral world. Free pardon dispensed to the 
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guilty who endeavour to seek it, is quite as animating a 
thought as being included in the benefit of a contract for 
shedding innocent blood to appease divine wrath. Never- 
theless in practice we are compelled to admit such is not 
the effect. Our atonement-brethren grow warm at the 
mention of their favourite dogma, while the mercy of God, 
proclaimed in our ears, is received by us with cold indif- 
ference. Still the difference is not in our faith, as I shall 
shew presently by reference to the Western world, but 
must be sought for in something else. I shall, therefore, 
proceed to pomt out what I think would be an improve- 
ment m our public devotions. 

In the first place, let the reading of a composition 
written by the minister himself never extend beyond the 
sermon. The reading of a written prayer is totally in- 
consistent with the spirit of devotion. Every time the 
minister looks at his book to see what he shall next tell 
his God, the soul wanders, and the chain of devotional 
feeling is broken. But it will be argued, “ Many ministers 
cannot deliver an extempore prayer, connected and proper 
for a mixed congregation.” A prayer purely extempore, 
according to the literal sense of the term, they need not, 
and a young minister ought not, to deliver. But there 
are various methods by which a young man may arrange 
his ideas, and have the leading subjects, in the order 
which he intends to follow on the occasion, lying exposed 
in his presence, while his delivery shall have all the 
feeling, warmth, and variety, of an address purely extem- 
_ pore. To conclude this part of my paper, I will unequi- 
vocally declare that it is my own opinion, as well as that 
of the best, most zealous, and enlightened Unitarian lay~- 
men who have fallen under my notice, that the man who 
cannot, with such helps, trust to his own stock of know- 
lege and devotional feeling to fill up an appropriate prayer 
to God, or an address of five minutes at the communion- 
table, is unfit for the Christian pulpit. These are not 
days for mediocrity of talent. ; 

The subject of a printed liturgy has occupied the at- 

E2 
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tention of Unitarians. In my opinion, it was a day unfor- 
tunate for the interests of Protestant Dissenters that first 
saw it introduced into our churches. Still, bad as its 
effects are, a printed liturgy is better than our present 
lifeless methods. It ties us to the use of a cold form, 
certainly, but then our audience can, and a very few do, 
join in that form, while our lifeless prayer is read -by the 
minister alone in the presence of a small assembly, who 
are either drowsy or wandering to the ends of the earth. 
The advocates for a liturgy argue with some force, that it 
interests the younger part of the congregation. This 
advantage might, however, be obtained without a liturgy 
strictly so called, viz. by the introduction of a responsive 
service, assuredly the best part of the forms of the Church 
of England. It need not be confined to the Psalms of 
David, although they would form a prominent part. Por- 
tions of the books of Moses, of Job, and of the prophetic 
writings, would be truly suitable. Ten or twelve services 
would give great variety and make only a small book, 
which, printed in 18mo., would bind up with our hymn- 
books where desired. The services should take from 
eight to twelve minutes in reading; and as the first sen- 
tence is read by the minister, the final response should 
be made by the people. Suitable Unitarian doxologies, 
after the manner of that used in the national church, 
might or might not conclude the service. But in this 
plan, as in all others, “ that which is best administered is 
best.” If the people will not generally and heartily join, 
the responsive service will be a poor performance; but if 
every father of a family who zealously desires the pros- 
perity of our cause would pledge himself to read his part 
regularly, his children would imitate his example, and if 
no other good was derived from the practice than the 
imprinting on the minds of the young the sublime devo- 
tional sentiments which this selection would contain, an 
important end would be achieved. The services might 
be so selected as to embrace descriptions adapted to the 
varied state of the weather and the seasons, and to glance 
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also at the events stirring on the face of our country and 
the world. Thus our religious worship, being associated 
with passing circumstances, would be shewn to have a 
practical tendency. : 

The views which I have taken of religious zeal are 
supported by the state of Unitarianism in New England, 
where it is rising and spreading in the fairest and broad- 
est sense, and from whence rational views of the Creator 
and his worship have spread and are still spreading over 
the vast and fertile, but thinly peopled, regions of West- 
ern America. 

The name of Channing is well known, and his writings 
are universally admired in England, but those who con- 
sider him, as many do, the sun of American Unitarian- 
ism, form erroneous opinions on the subject. He is, 
indeed, a star of the first magnitude and of great splen- 
dour, but he is not of that dazzling and unequalled 
brightness which prevents other luminaries from being 
visible in his presence. There are many ministers, both 
in the city of Boston and in the smaller towns of New 
England, who can preach, pray, and print, in conjunction 
with him without suffermg an eclipse. But the worship 
of our denomination in America is different from the 
same worship in England. It is more scriptural and 
practical. The sermons are devoted to the elucidation of 
important scripture facts and doctrines, and partake less 
of what has been called essayism. The prayers are never 
read from either a printed liturgy or a written paper; or 
at least, if the Jatter is used, it is not observable. But 
they must necessarily be original and extempore, as they 
frequently introduce subjects which are communicated to 
the minister after he enters the pulpit. This practice, 
again, tends powerfully to adapt their religion to the or- 
dinary concerns of life. The minister, when he rises to 
pray the general prayer, will receive notices like the fol- 
lowing :—1. John A. and Mary B., having entered into 
the holy state of matrimony, desire your prayers that 
their union may be happy here, and conduce also to their 
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happiness hereafter. 2. William C, and Mary his wife 
desire the prayers of this congregation that the dangerous 
illness of a son in a distant state of this Union may not be 
asickness unto death. 3. Ann D. desires an interest in 
your prayers that the severe dispensation of her husband’s 
death may be sanctified to the goed of herself and her 
fatherless children.—These notices being read, the prayer 
commences, and in the part which to the minister seems 
most appropriate, reference is made to each case in deli- 
cate, affectionate, and becoming language. On one occa- 
sion, at Salem, the minister introduced, after referring to 
the subjects for prayer which had been presented, one 
which had not. His manner of treating it left scarcely a 
dry eye in the numerous assembly. The facts were these: 
—A. member of the Unitarian church under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. J— B—, was master of a trading vessel. 
He was connected by birth or marriage with many 
families in the place, and was highly respected. At the 
time referred to he was daily expected home from a 
voyage to South America. His wife’s accouchement had 
taken place, contrary to his hopes and expectations, 
before his return, and it had been followed on the pre- 
ceding day by her death, The warm ejaculations used by 
the minister that the widowed sufferer might be prepared 
to receive tidings of the chastisement,—to kiss the rod,—to 
gaze with resignation on the green turf which covered 
the earthly remains, in lieu of meeting the smiling wel- 
come, of a beloved partner,—that he might consider the 
lovely pledge which in his absence had been given, as 
sent to mitigate the severity of the blow, &c., &c., dif- 
fused a mournful Christian feeling over the congregation 
such as I never recollect to have seen or felt on any occasion. 
In short, Unitarianism in New England retains the spirit 
and zeal, while it discards the bigotry and superstition, 
of the first settlers; or, to adopt the language of one of 
their poets, himself a Unitarian minister, used at a recent 
anniversary of the landing of Mr. Robinson’s congrega- 
tion,— 
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“* The Pilgrim spirit has not fled, 
It walks in noon’s broad light ; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 

With the holy stars by night.” 
_ OF that we could with truth and propriety parody 
these lines in our beloved country. O! that we could 
sing also, that the same spirit which founded our General 
Baptist churches “had not fled!’—that it now pre- 
sided by noon and night over our ministers, elders, dea- 
cons, and congregations! How different the scene that 
would then be presented to the eye of Christian men! 
With the addition of modern science, modern liberal- 
ity, and complete toleration, to the zeal of our revered 
fathers, how large a space might our little body fill in 
the religious world! That a speedy revival may induce 
a hope of such a result at a day not very distant; and 
that your little periodical may be useful in bringing about 
this desirable end, is, Sir, the ardent wish of your sincere 

friend, BaG: 
N. 


SPRING. 


How beautiful is Spring! her balmy gales 

Wak’ning all nature from its solemn sleep, 

In woods, on hills, and down the silent vales, 

Where late stern winter his pale watch did keep. 

Her gentle show’rs the joyous earth do steep, 

Her suns smile forth in splendour, and her streams 

Murmur sweet cadences, or calmly deep 

Ripple, like face of him who laughs ’mid pleasant 
dreams. 


How beautiful is Spring! her fragrant days, 
Length’ning and bright’ning as they hasten by, 
Jocund with ev’ry various note of praise 

Sent up to Heav’n by that sweet minstrelsy 
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Which welcomes in the morn right merrily, 

And ever, as the day declines, doth leave 

The vesper hymn of purest melody 

To the lone nightingale who liquid notes doth wreathe. 


How beautiful is spring! most beautiful 

To those who in her modest loveliness 

See the kind hand of Him whose mercy still 

Shines on the bleak and wintry wilderness 

Of human hearts which woes or crimes oppress, 

In sorrow kindles hope, when conscience smarts 

With inward pain, out of its deep distress 

Brings forth that holy faith which joy and peace 
imparts. : 


+ THE ANATOMY OF ANTIBAPTISM. 
(Continued from p. 43.) 
Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo? Vine. 


Olj. Baptism applies only to converts or proselytes. 

Ans. Meaning of course,—or the objection would be 
nothing to the purpose,—that baptism applies only to such 
as change from some other religion to Christianity. Now, 
without dwelling on the palpable inconsistency of making 
the essence of proselytism consist in the coming from, in- 
stead of the coming fo, a religion,—contrary to the very 
etymology of the word,—it may be observed that this 
theory would represent baptism as a renunciatory rather 
than an initiatory rite, in which case, the New Testament 
language, instead of being affirmative, “Teach and bap- 
tize into the new religion,’ should have run in the 
negative form, ‘ Unteach and baptize out of the old 
religion.” Wherever, indeed, the believer already holds 
a religion incompatible with that he receives, the adop- 
tion of the new necessarily involves the abandonment of 
the old. But it is to the single circumstance of belief in 
Christianity, and to that alone, without any the least 
reference to the believer having or not having previously 
professed any other religion which such belief might 
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require him to discard, that the New Testament annexes 
baptism as the universal concomitant. 

The objection ‘rests wholly on the double meaning of 
the word convert, which may either mean simply a be- 
liever, or may, beyond that, mean any one who in believ- 
ing has rejected another religion previously held by him. 
If the former be the sense, where, even at the present 
day, is the Christian, properly so called, who is not a con- 
vert, i.e. a believer? In that sense, then, the objector 
takes nothing by his argument. If, on the contrary, we 
take the latter sense, the result will be, that though every 
convert is a believer, every believer is not a convert ;— 
and then, although neither you nor I may be converts in 
that sense, we may for all that be believers, and so within 
the obligation of the ordinance as defined by the New 
Testament. To make any thing of his argument, the 
objector must first take the term convert in the former of 
the above senses, in order to substitute it for the scriptu- 
ral expression “ believer,” on the ground, of course, that 
the meaning is the same; and then dexterously shifting 
into the latter sense, he would extract the desired con- 
clusion from the very circumstance in which the meaning 
is not the same, and which, if originally contemplated, 
ought to have prevented his ever making the substitution. 

But leaving the argument thus derived from the two 
terms being thus assumed to be at one and the same time 
identical and not identical, and coming to the facts of the 
case,—what, upon the respective conversions of Corne- 
lius and of the Ethiopian, were they converted from ? 
And as to the converts from among the Jews, to whom 
the objector would sometimes have us believe that the 
ordinance was exclusively applicable, what is better 
known than that. they were at full liberty to continue, 
and that many of them did in fact continue, their observ- 
ance of the Jewish ritual subsequently to their reception 
of Christianity,—in short, that they renounced nothing. 
«Thou seest, brother,” said the elders to Paul, (Acts xxi. 
20,) “how many thousands of Jews there are which 
believe ; and they are all zealous of the law.” 
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Obj. It does not apply to persons born or educated in a 
Christian country. 

Ans. To be born in a Christian country, as it is called, 
is an advantage which ought ever to be duly appreciated; 
but unless we are thereby born Christians, it is nothing to 
the purpose. No country can be a Christian country 
any further than as the several individuals in it may be 
Christians. In what possible way, then, can our obliga- 
tion to make a definite, unequivocal avowal of our own 
Christianity, in the divinely-appointed mode, be super- 
seded or affected by the circumstance of our neighbour 
being really or nominally, as it may happen, a Christian 
also? On tke contrary, does not the surrounding multi- 
tude of “ born and bred” Christians render the obligation 
still more imperative on those who desire their religious 
profession to stand on something higher than the mere 
accidents of birth and breeding ? 

Obj. There is no recorded instance of a person born of 
Christian parents being baptized. 

Ans. This, if true at all, is only so because there is no 
recorded instance of a person born of Christian parents 
having believed. To reduce the matter to a simple di- 
lemma, it will stand thus :—The scope and design of the 
several books of the New Testament, and the periods of 
time respectively embraced in them, were either such as 
to admit the possibility of persons born of believing pa- 
rents being included in the number of those whose bap- 
tism is recorded—or they were not. Suppose the affir- 
mative, and then, for any thing that is narrated, or that 
the objector can shew to the contrary, the very class of 
persons whose baptism is denied may have been among 
the number of those whose baptism is recorded or neces- 
sarily implied.* Assume the negative, namely, that the 


* As in this passage, ‘‘ Were ye baptized into the name of Paul?” 
1 Cor.i, 13. And in this, ‘ Endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one body, and one spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all,” Eph. iv. 4—6; in which the uni- 
versality of a// the particulars enumerated is essential to the validity of 
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class in question was not within the scope or period, and 
the assumption accounts for the omission of any record 
of their baptism, and so precludes the desired inference of 
their having been excluded by a limitation in the com- 
mand. In either alternative, therefore, of this dilemma, 
the objector’s argument falls to the ground. The reason- 
ing is just as good as if, after ascertaining the geographi- 
cal limits within which, as a matter of fact, the recorded 
instances in the New Testament must all have taken 
place, we should hence infer that the obligation of the 
ordinance was confined to certain parallels of latitude and 
longitude. 

If it is allowable thus at random to select any of the 
thousand-and-one adventitious and irrelevant circumstan- 
ees by which the early believers may happen to be dis- 
tinguished from Christians of the present day, and to set 
up the existence of such circumstances in their case, 
and its absence in our own, as the criterion by which 
their liability to the ordinance, and our exemption from 
it, are respectively determined, why not, while about it, 
select such a point of difference as, whatever its logical 
relevancy, shall at least be indisputable as a matter of 
fact? Why not say at once, that the New Testament con- 
tains no recorded instance of an Englishman being bap- 
tized > No one could dispute the fact ; and the inference 
in favour of the exemption of Englishmen would be as 
good an Antibaptist argument as any of the rest. 

Obj. Paul says to the Romans, (vi. 3,) “So many of us 
as were baptized,” &c.; and to the Galatians, (iil. 27,) 
«“ As many of you as have been baptized,” &c.; thus in- 
timating that in each case a part only of the persons ad- 
dressed had been baptized. 

Ans. It is no slight presumption against the hypotheses 
by which the continuing universal obligation of Christian 


the Apostle’s argument. Were the present Unitarians in like manner 
exhorted to unity, on the ground of cheir “ one baptism,” where 
would be the force of the appeal? Besides, would our opponents 
consent to the limitation of the other particulars? 
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baptism is assailed, that of the two or three criticisms on 
which their supporters have ventured to rest them, how- 
ever calculated to impose on an English reader, not one 
has any foundation in the original, They all turn on 
mere inaccuracies of translation. Depend upon it, our 
opponent had better keep himself to the English—the 
original will never serve his turn. The phrases of us and 
of you, in the partitive force of which the sole strength 
of the criticism consists, are not in the original. The 
correct translation would be, whosoever, or all who; the 
expression “ye ail,” in the immediate context, shewing 
that the apostle did not in the latter case contemplate any 
exception out of the persons addressed. In ‘Tyndall’s 
translation we have it rightly rendered, ‘“ All we which 
have been baptized,” &c.; “For all ye that are bap- 
baptized,” &c. 

Let the reader turn back to the observations on the 
passage in Galatians, in p. 39, and note what desperate 
havoc that passage, when taken entire, makes with the 
theories under consideration. Admit, too, for a moment, 
the words to be partitive, and see the consequence. ‘Those 
who have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ :” 
what then have they put on who have not been so bap- 


tized? 
(To be continued.) 


THE CHRISTIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue Catalogue of this Society has just been issued, and 
we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of bringing 
it under the notice of our readers, 

It contains three new tracts, which complete the sixth 
Volume. Nos. 58 and 60, entitled “ The Harvestman’s 
Feast,” and “ The History of William Rogers,” are, 
like most of the Society’s publications, moral tales, de- 
signed to shew by example the operation of Christian 
principles. No. 59, ‘The Genius of Christianity, is a tract 
of a different character. It is calculated fora rather more 
educated class of readers than many of the preceding 
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tracts, but the general scope of it is perfectly plain and 
intelligible, and the beautiful spirit which it breathes 
may be imbibed by all. It is by Mr. Furness, of Phila- 
delphia; and its excellence is attested by the fact that it 

‘has been reprinted in two places in this country, viz. in 
London, by the Christian Tract Society, and in Man- 
chester, where it has appeared as “ No. 1 of a Series of 
Evangelical Tracts, designed to aid the Christian philan- 
thropist in his endeavours to extend the influence of the 
Gospel in the mass of society.” 

The principle upon which the Christian Tract Society 
was founded was as remote as possible from any thing 
sectarian; and although it has been supported almost 
entirely by one party in the religious world, viz. the Uni- 
tarians, its Catholic character has not been violated. We 
do not mean to say that throughout the whole series of 
tracts there is not a single passage to which an objection 
can be made ; but we speak with the greatest confidence 
as to the general tenor of them. That the Society should 
not have received support from other denominations is to 
be regretted; but this very circumstance should recom- 
mend it to those to whose patronage it is thus left. Such 
as hold that the belief of certain mysterious doctrines is 
essential to salvation are consistent in standing aloof from 
a society which professes cautiously to abstain from in- 
culcating those doctrines; but this plea will not do for 
those who believe that the faith which availeth in Christ 
Jesus is that “ which worketh by love.” 

The best way of circulating tracts is by lending them. 
What is given may be read at any time; and we all know 
that what may be done at any time is very often not done 
at all. But when a tract is left at a house to be called 
for on a given day, the persons with whom it is left are 
induced to give it an early perusal. And beside this ad- 
vantage, the amount of good which may be done is much 
increased by the consideration that one set of tracts will 
thus serve several families. 

Our Trinitarian brethren are very active in this work, 
and we know not why it should not be carried on with 
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equal activity among ourselves. It is not enough to have 
tracts lying in our vestries or our Congregational Libra- 
ries: they should be taken to the houses of the neigh- 
bouring poor; for those who most need the instruction 
they are calculated to impart are the last persons to 
apply for them. There may be among some persons an 
apprehension that this is an unwarrantable intrusion upon 
the privacy of the humbler classes, and likely to give 
offence; but we believe that it is not so looked upon by 
the poor themselves, to whom it properly belongs to make 
the objection; nor do we think that those who take upon 
themselves the office of distributors would meet with 
other than a kind reception, except in a very few in- 
stances ; and in what work of benevolence must we not 
expect to meet with occasional failures and rebuffs ? 
We think societies for the distribution of tracts by loan 
might be advantageously formed in our churches. They 
might circulate the “ Christian Tracts” with others con- 
taining an exposition or defence of our peculiar views. 

There is one advantage in the plan of which we have 
just spoken, that the distant residence of the members of 
our churches is no impediment to it, but if any thing a 
help. A single family may circulate tracts; nay, even a 
single individual may be a distributor in his own imme- 
diate vicinity.* 


FORMATION OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tue Canont was not determined by the authority of 
councils: but the books of which it consists were known 


* Where Sunday-schools exist, they afford one suitable medium for 
the distribution of Tracts, and we can speak from personal observa- 
tion of the pleasure with which young people have perused the 
** Christian Tracts.” We recollect, too, the delight with which we read 
Mrs. Hughes’s admirable story of ‘‘ The Twin Brothers, or Good 
Luck and Good Conduct”—No. VII. of the Society’s series. 

+ “The Canon of the New Testament is a collection of books 
written by several persons, in several places, and at different times.— 
Canon is originally a Greek word, signifying a rule or standard by 
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to be the genuine writings of the Apostles and Evange- 
lists, in the same way and manner that we know the 
works of Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, to be 
theirs. And the Canon has been formed upon the ground 


of an unanimous or generally concurring testimony and 
tradition. 


In the course of this long work we have had frequent 
occasion to observe that the canon of the New Testament 
had not been settled by any authority universally acknow- 
ledged, particularly not in the time of Eusebius, nor of 
Augustin, nor of Cosmas, nor of Cassiodorus: but that 
nevertheless there was a general agreement of Christians 
upon this head. 

I shall now transcribe a long and fine passage of Mr. 
Le Clerc, wherein he says, 

* We nowhere read of a council of the apostles, or of 
any assembly of the governors of Christian churches, 
convened to determine by their authority that such a 
number of gospels, neither more nor fewer, should be 
received. Nor was there any need of it, since it is well 
known to all, from the concurring testimony of cotempo- 
raries, that these four gospels are the genuine writings of 
those whose names they bear: and since it is also mani- 
fest that there is in them nothing unworthy of those to 
whom they are ascribed, nor any thing at all contrary to 
the revelation of the Old Testament, nor to right reason. 
There was no need of a synod of grammarians to declare 
magisterially what are the works of Cicero or Virgil. In 
like manner the authority of the gospels has been esta- 
blished by general and perpetual consent, without any 
decree of the governors of the church. We may say the 
same of the apostolic epistles, which owe all their autho- 
rity not to the decisions of any ecclesiastical assembly, 
but to the concurring testimony of all Christians, and the 
things themselves which are contained in them.” 


which other things are to be examined and judged. As the writings 
of the prophets, and apostles, and evangelists, contain an authentic 
account of the revealed will of God, they are the rule of the belief and 
practice of those who receive them.” LarpNer. 
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Upon the whole, the writings of the apostles and evan- 
gelists are received as the works of other eminent men of 
antiquity are, upon the ground of general consent and 
testimony. Nor does the canon of the scriptures of the 
New T'estament owe its establishment to the decisions of 
councils, but it is the judgment of Christian people in 
general; and so far as we are able to perceive, after a 
long and careful examination, it is a right and reasonable 
judgment; and it may induce us to believe that if men 
were encouraged to think freely in other matters also, and 
to judge for themselves according to evidence, and proper 
assistance were afforded them, it would not be at all detri- 
mental to the interests either of truth or virtue. 

LARDNER. 


KENTISH GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this Association will be held at Cranbrook 
on Tuesday, the 3d of May, when the Rev. John Marten, of Dover, is 
appointed to preach on the Association-day, and the Rev. G. Pound, 
of Dover, the evening before. 

We trust the General Baptists will exert themselves on this occa- 
sion, and endeavour by their attendance to compensate for the scanty 
numbers last year. These Associations are of considerable service 
to our cause, not indeed from the amount of business done, but from 
the social feeling which they at once manifest and cherish, and which 
we consider to be in perfect accordance with the spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion. When the attendance is numerous, and the meeting 
animated, those who are present return to the scene of their indivi- 
dual exertions with invigorated zeal. We may with more reason 
anticipate a full meeting on this occasion, as Cranbrook is situated 
in a district where our churches were once large and flourishing ; 
and though we know that they have had to struggle with diffic 
culties and trials since then, we trust it will appear that there are 
yet in that neighbourhood many friends of truth. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“On Spiritual Freedom” will appear soon. G. B. on Religious 
Indifference came to hand too late for the present number. 
All communications to be forwarded (post paid) to the Editor, at 
the Publishers’, and as early in the month as possible. 
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SPIRITUAL FREEDOM. 
“ The Truth shall make you free.” 


PoxrticaL Slavery is in itself detestable, for it is an 
usurpation over the common rights of human nature; but 
it is still more detestable for its effects. Man is a being 
training for everlasting happiness, by the gradual acquire- 
ment of knowledge and wisdom, of virtue and piety. 
Slavery weakens the mind, and vitiates the character of 
the slave, and has a strong tendency to harden the heart, 
blind the judgment, deaden the conscience, and brutalize 
the whole soul of the slave-master. It is, therefore, at 
variance with the high destinies of the human race. It 
has so direct an influence in producing crime, that we 
can never hope for the reign of universal righteousness 
while it is permitted to exist, even if it were possible to 


‘forget that it is in itself a direct violation of that great 


principle of our religion, “ Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you.” 

Political liberty is to be valued for itself; but it is to 
be still more valued for its influence upon that better 
part of our nature which shall be restored to newness of 
life after we have passed through the agony of death and 
the corruption of the grave. Under political despotisms, 
and in countries where liberty has been imperfectly un- 
derstood and enjoyed, some men have attained to a large 
measure of spiritual freedom, and have made eminent ad- 
vances in piety and holiness: they have come out from 
their generation, have gone before it, and have led it 
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some steps onward towards the light and glory of a better 
day: but it is reserved for the times of universal and en- 
tire liberty to produce those fruits of holiness which we 
are taught by our Master to anticipate. 

A bountiful Providence has accorded us a measure of 
political liberty larger than is enjoyed by many nations, 
and we have the prospect of a still further increase ; for 
our countrymen, taught by calamity and distress, demand 
a wiser and more upright administration of affairs: but 
if we feel that we are or are becoming freemen, let us 
remember what is the purpose of our freedom—that it is 
intended as part of our education for eternity. While 
we cry aloud against the oppression of our African bre- 
thren in the West Indies, and spare not our voices against 
any instances of domestic tyranny and cruelty, let us not 
be slaves to any opinions and practices from which the 
gospel should set us free. 

That we may,rightly enjoy freedom, we must be atten- 
tive observers of what conscience dictates, and must ren- 
der our obedience without reservation. This is the very 
essence of spiritual freedom. He is not free who has 
only liberty to act according to the impulses of his mind, 
even though those impulses be restrained by a perception 
and acknowledgment of what is due to his neighbour. 
He may be the slave of various influences, which he has 
not wisdom to perceive, or energy to resist. He who 
would be free indeed, must have in himself liberty to 
follow truth wherever it leads, and to fulfil the require- 
ments of high and honourable, or small and insignificant 
duty, without hesitation or delay. ‘To give this liberty 
Christ Jesus came into the world, declaring to men that 
God is the universal Father, and that there is an eternal 
world whither we are all hastening :—truths which, if 
fully received into the understanding, and applied to the 
various circumstances of life, make the most. trifling 
events important, guard all the avenues to the feelings, 
and controul the habits, on which so much depends, both 
of present and future felicity. They are truths which 
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throw light around the dark scenes of mortality, make all 
its changes appear in their true point of view, as so many 
steps towards the boundless future, and animate the soul 
to press forward in its course, with the zeal of an apostle, 
and the spirit of a martyr. It is under the full conside- 
ration of eternity that we perceive the force and beauty 
of our Saviour’s words, “I am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” His thoughts shall be all of life. 
Death shall appear but the entrance to another life. Its 
gloom shall be dispersed by the rays of an exceeding 
glory. 

It is this absolute certainty of a future world, assured 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, and by 
the promise of Him who cannot fail, which alone can 
make us free from the bonds and trammels by which our 
souls are too apt to be enslaved. He who has no moment 
in which the consciousness of his immortal destiny is not 
present with him; who, amid the enjoyments of leisure, 
the earnestness of study, or. the engagements of business, 
suffers not that idea to be absent from his mind, but em- . 
ploys it as a watchful sentinel against the enemies of his 
peace, will possess his spirit in freedom. The truth has 
made him free. 

The almost universal fetter upon the freedom of the 
human soul is worldly interest. There is necessity to 
every man for some of the possessions which are tempo- 
rary in their uses: and the desire for more than a bare 
sufficiency is required as an incentive to labour, inven- 
tion, the multiplication of the bounties of Providence, 
and the consequent increase in the numbers and comfort 
of the human race; but, in their eager pursuit of these 
things, men forget that there is something infinitely more 
valuable, and for the loss of which the greatest worldly 
riches would be a mean compensation. They enslave 
their minds to a desire for wealth or distinction, to pre- 
serve themselves in the rank to which they have been 
accustomed, or to procure what they deem a necessary 
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portion of the goods of life. This bondage is found 
among all classes of society, from the monarch to the 
beggar. They stoop beneath its iron sway, and say that 
it cannot be avoided. 

Some men are so completely under this bondage, that 
they openly acknowledge their ignominy, and fancy 
themselves free. They profess to make their interest the 
rule of their conduct, and if it tempt them to violate the 
plain dictates of conscience, they lay the blame upon 
circumstances, or rulers, or laws, and imagine that they 
stand absolved. 

But worldly interest rules less directly, though not less 
positively, over others. It biasses their opinions, secretly 
guiding their judgment. It throws light upon one path, 
and darkness on another. It directs toa particular line 
of political conduct. It persuades of the truth of parti- 
cular religious opinions. It does not bluntly oppose; it 
craftily insinuates its poison, and pretends to convince 
men that that is right which favours their pursuit of 
title, wealth, power, fashion, style, luxuries, comfort, a 
living. 

We class these things together, as objects in whose 
several pursuit men suffer themselves to be blinded and 
brought under bondage, but not because they stand upon 
a level; for base as he is who violates his conscience for 
his daily bread, he is not a tenth part so deeply stained 
with guilt as he who prostitutes his soul for greatness, 
power, or wealth. 

It is known and felt how strongly hereditary monarchy 
and hereditary aristocracy, in connexion with a rich and 
splendid Established Church, tend to create and fasten 
upon men this bond of worldly interest. Their influence 
is both direct and indirect. The road to wealth and 
honour being most easy in all cases to the upholders of 
certain opinions and practices, and, in other cases, being 
accessible to them alone, some boldly profess them as 
the most direct means of obtaining the object of their 
desire, and silence the voice of conscience by appealing 
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to prudence, supported by the fancied necessities of chil- 
dren and dependants: or they say that opinions are of 
little importance, that actions are the things to be attend- 
ed to—appearing not able to perceive that to violate the 
conscience by a false profession, is an action, an action 
which the upright man scorns, and leaves to the grovel- 
ling hypocrite. Others are persuaded and_beguiled. 
There is opinion and worldly interest on the one side, 
and on the other bare opinion; so at least it appears in 
their eyes, and their judgment is determined; they follow 
the beaten track, and partake of the rewards which wait 
upon the worshipers of Mammon. 

There can be no question that a more popular form of 
government, and religion left to stand by its own strength, 
which is the strength of the Almighty in his eternal 
wisdom, would be more favourable to spiritual liberty : 
but under the freest government there must be some of 
this fatal influence, and the love of wealth, power, and 
distinction, will cast its worldly spells around all, in any 
country, who place wealth, power, and distinction, in the 
chief rank among the objects of their desire, 

Individually we cannot create for ourselves such insti- 
tutions as would be most favourable to the development 
of our spiritual freedom. We must carefully examine, 
therefore, whence bonds may be placed upon our souls, 
and must diligently prepare the necessary defences. We 
must not give willing attention to seductive imaginations, 
but must remember that to be rich or poor, to have dis- 
tinction or to be in obscurity, are things of moment only 
for the few and quickly-passing years of our mortal life ; 
but that to possess an unfettered spirit, able to receive 
truth under all conditions, and to fulfil duty in all cir- 
cumstances, is to be prepared for a blessed and glorious 
eternity. 


(vi TQ) 
ON EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


Tue writer of the first article in the General Baptist 
Advocate for April has well pointed out some of the de- 
fects in the present mode of conducting our religious 
services, and has especially attacked the too generally 
prevailing custom of reading the prayers. We are in- 
clined to go further, and to contend for the propriety of 
preaching as well as praying without book. 

We consider the great end of preaching to be émpres- 
sion—to excite certain feelings or to arouse to certain 
actions, rather than to communicate knowledge. Let not 
this remark be misunderstood: we speak not of the sole, 
but of the principal object of preaching ; for we are quite 
aware that much knowledge is to be communicated ; but 
still, considering the simplicity of the first principles of 
Christianity, we think that the preacher has more com- 
monly to recall these to the mind, to present them in new 
lights, and to point out their applications to the ordinary 
circumstances and every-day events of life. For these 
purposes extempore speaking seems far more efficient 
than reading, and we should be glad to see it more gene- 
rally prevalent among the ministers of our denomination. 

The advantages of this mode of delivery were well 
pointed out by a writer in the Monthly Repository for 
February 1830 (Vol. IV. New Series, p. 129), and also 
in a little book on the subject, entitled “ Hints on Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching, by Henry Ware, Jun., Minister 
of the Second Church in Boston,” * which we have read 
with great pleasure, and not, we trust, without improve- 
ment; and which we gladly recommend to the attention 
of all our ministers and of those of their congregations 
who are accustomed, after the good old fashion of the 
General Baptists, to engage occasionally in the work of 
instruction. 

That many who have been used to written discourses 
object to extemporaneous ones we are well aware, and 


* Reprinted by Rainford, London, 
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it would possibly take a little time to reconcile them to 
the change. That their dislike may have been caused or 
increased by the hasty and ill-digested discourses of such 
as have become extempore speakers through indolence, 
we can conceive. But we also think that, generally, un- 
written * but premeditated discourses would be most 
acceptable. 

The saving of time would be a material object, for how 
large a part of the time occupied in the composition of 
discourses is taken up in the mere mechanical labour of 
writing! And this deserves especial consideration in our 
own denomination, as from the scantiness of our minis- 
ters’ stipends most of them have to pursue some other 
calling for the support of themselves and their families. 
And the time thus redeemed might be employed in their 
own studies, or in advancing the spiritual improvement 
of their flocks by means perhaps no less important and 
influential than the duties of the pulpit, though occupy- 
ing a lower place in general estimation. 


THE ANATOMY OF ANTIBAPTISM. 
(Continued from p. 60.) 
Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo? Vire. 


IV. The Miscellaneous Objectors. 


Havine thus minutely, and I trust satisfactorily, dis- 
sected the extraordinary phenomenon called Antibaptism 
in all its regular branches, and laid open the structure 
and organization of the several parts, it now only remains 
to apply the knife to the fourth and last class of objec- 
tions, which being irreducible to any definite theory, and 
consisting of little more than excuses for avoiding inquiry 
and escaping conviction, or if conviction has unhappily 


* We do not mean by this expression to exclude the use of a brief 
sketch of the chief divisions of the discourse. We believe it, indeed, 
to be generally useful. 
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reached the mind, then for not carrying such conviction 
into practice, their examination and exposure may be 
regarded as the morbid anatomy of the subject. 

Obj. I have already so long professed myself and been 
known as a Christian, that the institution can have no 
application to me. 

Ans. This is justifying the omission by the omission. 
Had it been left for each individual to speculate upon the 
applicability of the ordinance to his own particular case, 
the persons who most need its influence would probably 
be the foremost to evade its obligation. It evinces, there- 
fore, the practical wisdom of the Institutor that the ordi- 
nance is made obligatory upon all. 

That no man shall take advantage of his own wrong, 
is as sound a maxim in morals as in law. Though the 
lateness of compliance may deprive the ordinance of some 
of its significancy, it will shew the individual’s resolution 
that if he cannot do all he ought, he will still do all he 
can. 

After all, this argument for continued disobedience 
from the length of past neglect, furnishes no more than 
a personal excuse. It admits the general obligation, and 
the individual availing himself of it ought at least to 
avow himself a Baptist in principle, and do his best to 
prevent others from falling into the same anomalous con- 
dition with himself. It might happen indeed that his 
efforts to convince others of an obligation with which he 
had not himself complied, would perpetually be met by 
the biting taunt, “ Physician, heal thyself ;” but the only 
result of that should be to excite a misgiving as to the 
validity of the excuse on which he thus rests his own 
exemption. 

Obj. If I do not see it my duty, my non-compliance 
will be innocent. ; 

Ans. This plea from the mouth of a sincere inquirer 
who, after using all the means of information within his 
reach, may fail to perceive the obligation of the ordinance, 
is respected by none more highly than by the Baptist. 
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At the same time let it be remembered that the blind are 
excused, not because they do not see, but because they 
cannot see, and that if there be any who shut their eyes 
in order not to see, they do so at their own peril, and 
must be held responsible for all they might have seen if 
they had kept their eyes open. 

Od). It is unimportant in comparison with moral duty. 

Ans. There must be degrees of importance even among 
_ moral duties, and by this rule we may discard every duty 
that is not absolutely at the top of the scale. There is a 
further fallacy in overlooking that a positive institution, 
if enjoined by competent authority, zs a moral duty, and 
its wilful neglect an actual ¢mmorality. 

Obj. If I lead a good life, my omission of baptism will 
not endanger my salvation. 

Ans. The same argument applied to each individual 
duty in succession, would in the end get rid of all. A 
life can only be good or bad as the preponderating cha- 
racter of the several acts and motives of which it is made 
up may be virtuous or vicious: and who can say but that 
in his own case the wilful neglect of the ordinance in 
question may be the very circumstance to turn the scale 
against him ? - It is the last feather that breaks the horse’s 
back. What individual has such a redundancy of good- 
ness that he can afford thus to set his virtues and vices 
in debtor and creditor array against each other, and to 
risk his salvation on the difference? As it is on the 
Divine mercy, after all, that our future hopes must de- 
pend, where is the prudence, to say nothing of the grati- 
tude, of thus calculating to a fraction on how little we 
may be saved, and continuing in sin that grace may 
abound ? 

What indeed does this pretext amount to but, “ Though 
I saw it my duty, I would not comply”? And, incredi- 
ble as it may appear, such has been the actual language 
of individuals who would have been shocked to hear their 
Christianity questioned. To persons prepared to go this 
length, the simple answer is, that if by Christianity be 
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meant the acknowledgment of Christ as their instructor 
and guide, they are premature in discussing the obligation 
of Christian baptism at all, since so far from being bound, 
they are not so much as qualified, to receive an ordinance 
by which the believer declares himself a disciple of Jesus, 
and expresses his resolution—a resolution of which these 
objectors avow themselves destitute—to do whatsoever 
that Divine Teacher has commanded. 

Obj. Our Lord declares, (Mark xvi. 16,) “ He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned,” i.e. condemned. He 
thus annexes condemnation to the want of belief alone, 
and not of baptism. It is not said, “ He that is not bap- 
tized shall be condemned.” 

Ans. Neither is it said that any such shall be saved. 
Without entering, however, into any discussion whether 
the salvation and condemnation here spoken of relate to 
this world or the next, this passage, so far from furnish- 
ing any thing like an Antibaptist inference, affords the 
strongest illustration of the inseparable connexion, in the 
contemplation of the Divine Institutor, of baptism with 
belief. Baptism was, as it were, a supplement to belief ; 
so that where there was no belief, there would of course 
be no baptism. After declaring, therefore, “ He that 
believeth ann zs baptized shall be saved,” it would have 
been quite incongruous to have added, “ He that believ- 
eth not, or ts not baptized, shall be condemned ;” since 
there would be none unbaptized but such as did not 
believe. 

Christ, in short, was dividing those to whom the gospel 
was to be preached, viz., «‘ all the world—every creature,” 
into two great classes—those who should believe and be 
baptized, and those who should not believe. Now this: 
division was illogical unless it exhausted the subject. 
Incomplete indeed would it be if there were to be still 
two other classes—such as should believe without being 
baptized, and such as should be baptized without believ- 
ing. On such anomalous characters, (although exem- 
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plified in the Antibaptists and Pedobaptists of the pre- 
sent day,) and on their salvation or condemnation, the 
passage in question is altogether silent. In defining the 
two great classes into which our Lord thus distributes 
all mankind, he evidently regards belief and baptism as 
coextensive, and that the latter was never to be omitted 
but where the former was wanting. 

Olj7. Baptism is not congenial with the genius of 
Christianity. 

Aus. From what source is the objector’s notion of the 
genius of Christianity derived? Christianity is not an 
affair of @ priori demonstration, but a matter of fact. 
Whence, then, can its nature be learned but from the 
records of the fact?—and if the institution of baptism 
be there recorded, who shall set up his crude specula- 
tions in opposition to the express narrative? ‘To deduce 
the spirit from the facts is legitimate reasoning,—but to 
pretend in the first instance to ascertain the spirit with- 
out reference to the facts, and then to admit or reject the 
facts according as they may or may not square with the 
spirit thus ascertained, is a gross inversion of logic, and 
about as valid as if some future historian should deny 
the fact of Catholic Emancipation having been accom- 
plished by the Duke of Wellington, on the ground of its 
alleged inconsistency with his general character, nothing 
being more obvious than that any estimate of this would 
be defective, unless it took into account this the noblest 
of his achievements. 

A fallacy, however, is never more effectually disposed of 
than by a dilemma. In the view of Christianity from which 
the objector has thus formed his estimate of its spirit, he 
must have regarded baptism either as forming part of 
Christianity or as not forming part of it. If the former, 
then, by the very hypothesis, the ordinance cannot be 
inconsistent with the spirit deduced on the supposition 
of its existence ;—if the latter, then the antecedent ex- 
clusion of baptism is a mere begging of the question, and 
the inference altogether rotten. 
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Obj. It is a pity, while more important topics divide 
the Christian world, that the subject of baptism should 
not be allowed to sleep in peace. 

Ans. To die in peace might perhaps come nearer the 
meaning. Were the question between two doctrines or 
practices, each of such a distinct substantive character 
that the abstaining to urge the one would not necessarily 
imply the admission of the other, there would be some- 
thing like reciprocity in mutual silence. Where, how- 
ever, as in this case, the question is not of this or that, 
but of aye or no, and where one side is a mere negation, 
there is no longer any reciprocity; for, putting aside 
Pzdobaptism as a mere affair of name without the thing, 
not to be a Baptist is in truth and substance to be an 
Antibaptist. Our opponents, therefore, are sufficiently 
sagacious in their taciturn propensity, which, if acqui- 
esced in by ourselves, would give them all the results of 
a victory without the trouble of achieving it. Silence 
and suppression are the only arguments the Baptist fears. 
Those he cannot answer: and they would appear to be 
the only arguments on which our antagonists place any 
real confidence. If in this supposition we wrong them, 
nothing is easier than for them to give, in this Miscellany 
or elsewhere, a practical refutation of the charge. 


THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 
No. III. 


HERETICAL opinions on the nature and person of 
Christ seem to have risen at a comparatively early period 
among the General Baptists. As they were men who 
thought for themselves on the subject of religion, this 
cannot excite much surprise. But. these opinions were 
. not, unless in a very few cases, openly avowed and main- 
tained, and we trace their existence chiefly in the suspi- 
cion expressed by some churches, and in the guarded 
and temperate manner in which the resolutions of the 
Assembly relating to the subject were drawn up. 
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Before we proceed, it may be well to quote the Ist, 
3rd, and 7th articles, from the “ Brief Confession or De- 
claration of Faith’? agreed upon by the General Assem- 
bly in the year 1663, as in the subsequent proceedings on 
the subject we shall find references to that Confession. 


«Art. 1. We believe, and are verily confident, that there is but 
one God the Father, of whom are all things, glorious and unsearch- 
able in all his attributes. 1 Cor. vii. 6, ‘ But to us there is but 
one God the Father, of whom are all things.’ Isa. xl. 28, * Hast 
thou not known? Hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither 
is weary ? There is no searching of his understanding.’ 

«* Art. 3. That there is one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, who is the only begotten Son of God, born of the Virgin 
Mary ; being the true Lord and root of David, and also his son and 
offspring according to the flesh; whom God freely sent into the 
world because of his great love to the world; who as freely gave 
himself a ransom for all, tasting death for every man; a propitia- 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world. 

Art. 7, That there is one Holy Spirit, the precious gift of God, 
freely given to such as obey him, that thereby they may be tho- 
roughly sanctified and made able (without which. they are altogether 
unable) to abide steadfast in the faith; and to know the Father and 
the Son, the author and finisher of their faith. There are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one. Which spirit such have not received 
(though they speak much of him) that breathe out cruelty and great 
envy against the liberty and peaceable living of such as are not of 
their judgment, though holy as to their conversation.” * 


It will be perceived that the above articles are by no 
means clearly orthodox, and in fact, “ the concise and 
general manner in which the Confession speaks on the 
sublime and abstruse subject of the essence and attri- 
butes of God, has given some late writers occasion to 
surmise that the compilers did not believe the doctrine 
of the Trinity.” + 


* Grantham’s Christianismus Primitivus, B. ii. Pt. ii. pp. 62, &c. 
+ Taylor’s History of the General Baptists, Vol. I. p. 366. Mr. T. 
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The first minute of the proceedings of the Assembly 
of 1691 is the copy of a letter sent by them “ to the 
Elders and Brethren lately met at Stone House in Staf- 
ford.” It is as follows: 


“‘ BELOVED BRETHREN, 

“‘ We understand by the Representatives sent unto this Assembly, 
that you desire our advice touching those particulars mentioned 
in your paper, all which we have seriously considered, and for your 
satisfaction therein we do refer you to those articles of our faith 
formerly agreed upon by a Generall Assembly, and which said arti- 
cles being read in this Assembly was owned by us all, and in case 
any of our Committee* shall broach opinions contrary thereunto, 
and will not be reclaimed, wee leave it to the discretion of the church 
concerned for their reformation. 

‘* Signed in the name and by the order of the Assembly.”’ 


It will be observed that the letter neither prescribes 
nor even recommends measures of severity against those 
who were known or suspected to be unsound in their 
opinions. And this moderation is yet further evident in 
the following resolutions passed at the same meeting : 


“ It is agreed unanimously by this Assembly, that the confession 
of faith formerly set forth by the Generall Assembly be owned and 
acknowledged now, which was accordingly done: no man disallow- 
ing, with the explication made by Brother Grantham in the 3rd 
article. 

Tt is agreed by all this Assembly that they can and will have 
communion at the Lord’s table as they have opportunity, with all 
that own this confession of faith and walk according to it. 

“It is agreed by this Assembly that the aforesaid confession of 
faith, with the abovesaid explication of the 3rd article, be reprinted 
forthwith, and sent abroad in this nation for the discovery of truth 
and the prevention of errors.”’ 


proceeds to vindicate the formers of this creed from the suspicion of 
unsoundness in the faith by extracts from the writings of some of 
them. We do not see how this would prove the orthodoxy of the 
others. And the very “‘ concise and general” style of the articles 
seems to indicate either greater diversity of opinion or greater libes 
rality of feeling than was usual in those days. 


* There appears to be some mistake in this word. 
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The articles here referred to, and which we have given 
above, will scarcely lead us to regard the members of the 
Assembly as zealous Trinitarians, even though the ex- 
plication of the 3rd article given by the venerable Gran- 
tham was not disallowed by any, and the cautious silence’ 
of the second resolution as to the conduct they intended 
to pursue towards those who rejected or modified the 
Confession deserves notice. 

Their object, indeed, seems to have been to quiet if 
possible the suspicions of some, and to avoid breaking 
with others whom a more orthodox confession, or a less 
forbearing temper, might have driven from among them. 
This appears yet more clearly from a letter sent by the 
same Assembly to their “ Friends in Buckinghamshire 
and thereabouts,” in which they say, 

“ — and that you may be satisfied for the future to maintain 
your unity with us, as wee hope you will, we have agreed to stand by 
and maintaine our articles of faith formerly agreed upon by the Ge- 
nerall Assembly in 1663, and by the consents of us all have ordered 
it to be reprinted.” 

They communicated also their resolution touching 
those who broached contrary opinions, and expressed 
their hope that they would send Representatives to the 
Assembly next year, which two of them appear to have 
done. 


RAM MOHUN ROY. 


Tue conversion of this distinguished individual to 
Christianity, and his attempts to improve the condition 
of his countrymen, have excited such general interest, 
that our readers will doubtless be gratified to hear of his 
arrival in London, especially as the hopes which had been 
previously raised of his visiting this country had not been 
fulfilled. 

We understand it is his intention to make a considera- 
ble stay here, and to pay a visit to America before he 
returns to his native land. 


(a¢80, i) 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Kentish General Baptist Association 
will be held at Cranbrook, on Tuesday, the 3d of May, when the 
Rey. John Marten, of Dover, is appointed to preach on the Associa- 
tion day, and the Rev. G. C. Pound, of Dover, the evening before. 


The Annual Meeting of the Subscribers and Friends to the Chris- 
tian Tract Society will be held in Worship-Street Meeting-House 
on Thursday evening, the 5th instant, at half-past Six o’clock. The 
Rey. Robert Aspland in the chair. 


The Annual Assembly of the General Baptists will be held at 
the General Baptist Meeting-House in Worship-Street, London, on 
Whit Tuesday, the 24th instant. The Rev. B. Mardon, A. M., of 
Worship-Street, is appointed to preach. The Business will com- 
mence at 9 o'clock, andthe public service at 11. The Dinner will 
be at the White Hart Tavern, in Bishopsgate-Street, at 4 o’clock. 
Breakfast will be provided, as usual, at Worship-Street, at 8 o’clock 
on the morning of the Assembly, under the direction of some of the 
London friends. 


The Annual Meeting of the General Baptist Juvenile Auxiliary 
Missionary Society will be held at Worship-Street on Whit Monday 
evening.—Tea at 6 o’clock. The collectors of Subscriptions on 
behalf of this Society are requested to pay the amount collected to 


the Secretary at or before the Meeting. 
J. C. MEANS, Secretary, 


The Annual Sermon before the Members of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association will be preached on Wednesday, the 
25th instant, at South-Place Chapel, near Finsbury Square, by the 
Rev. Hugh Hutton, A. M., of Birmingham, The General Meeting 
of the Subscribers and Friends will be held the same evening, at half- 
past Six, and in the same place. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received the paper ‘On the absurdity of the common 
sentiments of what is called Infant Baptism.”—We reserve for future 
insertion our venerable friend Mr, Marsom’s Observations on John iii. 
10, &e. 

All communications to be forwarded (post paid) to the Editor, at 
the Publishers’, and as early in the month as possible. 


PRINTED BY G. SMALLFIELD, HACKNEY: 
SOLD BY SHERWOOD AND CO., 23, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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BIBLE SOCIETY. 


WHETHER we regard the supreme importance of its 
object, the extent of its ramifications and the amount of 
its resources, or the liberal nature of its constitution, we 
shall find few institutions that can compare with “ the 
British and Foreign Bible Society.” Go where you will, 
into the remotest quarters of England, and you find its 
branches, the feeders, as it were, of the great trunk—the 
tributaries which serve to swell the principal stream. 
The meetings of these various Auxiliary Associations, as 
well as the anniversary of the Parent Institution, have 
afforded common ground where the members of different 
religious bodies might meet without giving up their 
peculiar opinions or practices, and join in the promotion 
of a common object. Temporary and local manifesta- 
tions of a bigoted spirit may have occasionally occurred, 
but the general principles of the Society have remained 
unchanged. 

This catholic character constitutes, we think, one of 
the chief excellences of the Institution, nor do we see 
why the most bigoted should be dissatisfied with it. ‘The 
object is one which can hardly be made an instrument 
for spreading any “ heresy ;” and those who are supposed 
to have wandered farthest from the truth are, by pro- 
moting the circulation of the Scriptures, the generally 
admitted source of religious knowledge, providing for 
the refutation of their own errors. Surely the venders 
of poison should not be prevented, but rather encouraged, 
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to join others in providing and diffusing an effectual 
antidote. 

This, however, is not the view taken by a party who 
have hitherto been among the supporters of the Bible 
Society. They have been scandalized at being united in 
the good work with those whom they regard as aliens 
from the commonwealth of the spiritual Israel, and seem 
to have thought that they were betraying the cause of 
~ Christianity by uniting in the distribution of its records 
with those who denied what they deemed its essential 
doctrines. At the late anniversary meeting of the 
Parent Society an attempt was made to effect the exclu- 
sion of the obnoxious party; but after a most noisy and 
tumultuous discussion, it was defeated by a majority, as 
** the Record” newspaper, which advocates the measure, 
confesses, of five to one. 

Lord Bextey was in the Chair; and in opening the 
business of the meeting he read a letter from Lord Teign- 
mouth, (who had usually presided,) which we notice for 
the sake of extracting the following declaration of the 
principle on which the Society was founded : 

** The basis of our union is the acknowledgment of the 
Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, and the object 
of our Institution is the circulation of them in the widest 
possible extent. It does not assume the authority of in- 
terpreting them, nor does it impose any test for the ad- 
mission of its members.” 

The report was then read, and the subject which was 
destined to occupy the attention of the meeting was thus 
noticed in it: 

© The second point to which the Committee felt it 
necessary to call the attention of the meeting, was a pro- 
position for a modification of the laws of the Society, by 
which a test might be adopted as a qualification for 
members. ‘This proposition was made by an Auxiliary 
recently formed, and also by one of long standing. The 
Committee, feeling it to be its duty not only to confine 
itself to the prosecution of the great object for which 
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the British and Foreign Bible Society was established, 
but also to uphold the original constitution of the Society, 
by which all were admissible, earnestly requested those 
Auxiliaries to reconsider the resolution. they had lately 
adopted on this subject, (hear, hear,) as to the propriety 
of conforming to the principles established by the So- 
ciety. To the opinion there expressed, the Committee, 
with two exceptions, still adhered. It had the sanction 
of the President, Vice-Presidents, and very many of the 
Auxiliaries which had addressed the Committee on the 
subject. The Committee, therefore, thought it would 
be the better course to allow the laws of the Society to 
remain as they were first established, the Committee 
firmly believing that the extensive operations of. the 
Society, and its great usefulness, under the Divine bless- 
ing, arose from the simplicity of its object, and the sim- 
plicity of its rules.” 

But the question of a test was brought directly before 
the meeting by a Captain Gorpon, who proposed the 
following amendment on the customary motion for receiv- 
ing the report: 

* That instead of the recommendation contained in the 
report, that the constitution and practice of the Society 
continue as they are, the following resolutions be adopted: 

I. “ That the British and Foreign Bible Society is 
pre-eminently a religious and Christian institution. 

II. “ That no person rejecting the doctrine of a triune 
Jehovah can be considered a member of a Christian 
institution. 

III. “« That in conformity with this principle, the ex- 
pression ‘ denominations of Christians,’ in the 9th general 
law of the Society, be distinctly understood to include 
such denominations of Christians only as profess their 
belief in the doctrine of the holy Trinity.” 

The purport of the Captain’s speech, which was very 
long, and which took more time in delivery from the . 
frequent interruptions caused by the very excited state 
of the meeting, may be guessed at from the above re- 
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solutions. His object was to make good the assertions 
contained in the first two, in order to enforce the decla- 
ration contained in the last of them. It is plain that the 
pith of the matter is contained in the second resolution, 
and that if Captain Gordon could have succeeded in 
shutting out “ the Socinians,” as he terms the opposers 
of the Trinity, from the pale of Christianity, he would 
have had little difficulty in carrying his main object. 

Another amendment, not quite to the extent of Captain 
Gordon’s, though founded on the same principles, was 
proposed by the Rev. Lunpy Foor, who at the com- 
mencement of his speech intimated that he thought “ the 
enemy of souls” had tempted the Captain “ to shoot 
beyond the mark.” It has been observed upon this, that 
if Satanic agency had any thing to do with one motion, 
the other would lie under heavy suspicion. 

It is gratifying to observe persons of different commu- 
nions, though all opposed to Unitarianism, uniting for 
the purpose of supporting the liberal principles on which 
the Bible Society was established. The Revds. Rowland 
Hill, J. Burnett, of Camberwell, and Dr. Dealtry, Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Winchester, the Vice-Chancellor, 
(Sir L. Shadwell,) and Mr. Luke Howard, one of the 
Society of Friends, all opposed, though on various 
grounds, the proposition brought forward by Captain 
Gordon; and we may add, that the Chairman, in dis- 
missing the meeting, expressed his opinion that “ the 
present state of the Society’s constitution was calculated 
to do more good than any principle of particular exclu- 
sion could ever effect.” 

Mr. Burnert well argued that “if the proposed plan 
were agreed to, they must have a, tribunal to decide who 
were Christians. Well, under that determination they 
would first have Socinians and others excluded; then 
they would have other sects attacked on this ground, and 
the tribunal must go on. If, however, they referred to 
any work in which the various Christian denominations 
were described, they would find the Socinians amongst 
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them. From this rule their name and all their privileges 
proceeded.” 

The Vice-CuHanceELtor, too, “thought that the test 
of admission to this Society was this, that if a man, al- 
though he dissents from the truths uttered by the Church 
of England, yet admits that the fountain of these and of 
all truths is in Holy Scripture, he is therefore an eligible 
member and director of the Society ; because, however 
Churchmen and Sectarians may differ as to what. is the 
construction of the truth, if they both admit that the 
truth is contained in the Bible, they must be both inte- 
rested in the diffusion of that sacred volume;” and 
took occasion to designate the “Socinians” as a family 
who had zealously co-operated with and supported the 
other friends of the Bible Society, though they differed 
from them. 

We do rejoice in the victory of Christian charity upon 
this occasion over narrow-mindedness ; and we hope, not- 
withstanding the victory which the friends of exclusion 
have obtained in one or two minor Institutions, (the 
management of which is chiefly in their own hands,) that 
the Bible Society will long continue to be, what it was 
designated by Dr. Dealtry, “neutral ground, a spot where 
all parties may meet and shake hands, as an oasis in the 
great desert of controversial and schismatical desolation.” 


A PLEA FOR DISSENT. 


Tue twentieth article of the Church of England de- 
clares that ‘“‘the Church hath power to decree rites, and 
hath authority in matters of faith.” This claim sunk 
deep into the ardent mind of Chillingworth ; he allowed 
it, and believed that there was a necessity for an infalli- 
ble living judge of controversy; that there always was, 
and must be, some Church upon earth that could not err. 
A certain Jesuit, finding him in this mood, so pressed 
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upon him the superior claim of the Church of Rome to 
this infallibility, if it must reside somewhere, that he 
became a convert to the Scarlet abomination, retired from 
Oxford, and resided a short time in the Jesuits’ College 
at Douay. But this was only his peculiar way of finding 
out truth. He pushed the principle of infallibility to its 
full extent; not as a speculative philosopher in his closet, 
but as a Christian who feels bound to reduce his princi- 
_ ples to practice; and he found himself immersed in 
superstition and absurdity. He bowed before his Holi- 
ness, but could not retain his posture of degradation. 
He cast off the whole notion of an Infallible Church. 
He returned indeed into the bosom of that Church 
which declares that she hath authority in matters of 
faith, and again subscribed her articles and canons, but 
he wrote and published in his book entitled “'The Re- 
ligion of Protestants a safe Way to Salvation,” these 
golden sentences, which might serve for “ the Dissenter’s 
Manual :” 

—“For my part, after long and impartial search, I 
profess plainly that I cannot find any rest for the sole of 
my foot, but upon this rock only, namely, that the Bible, 
the Bible, I say, ony, is the religion of Protestants. I 
see plainly and with my own eyes that there are Popes 
against Pope, Councils against Councils, some Fathers 
against others, the same Fathers against themselves, a 
consent of Fathers of one age against a consent of Fathers 
of another age, the Church of one age against the Church 
of another age,—in a word, there is no sufficient certainty 
but of Scripture only for any considering man to build 
upon: This therefore, and this only, I have reason to be- 
lieve. —I will take no man’s liberty of judgment from 
him ; neither shall any man take mine from me.—I am 
sure that God does not, and therefore that men ought 
not to require any more of any man than this, to believe 
the Scripture to be Gon’s word, to endeavour to find the 
true sense of tt, and to live according to it.” 


(x 8%, 4) 


THE ANATOMY OF ANTIBAPTISM. 


(Concluded from p. 76.) 
Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo? Vira. 


Oly. Iv is a frivolous, external ceremony—a worn-out 
superstition—a worthless, uninteresting question. 

Ans. Unless the objector’s a priori speculations on the 
moral character of the ordinance, inducing, if correct, no 
more than a mere presumptive inference, are to super- 
sede and nullify all the direct evidence, not only which 
does exist, but which can by possibility be conceived to 
exist, in support of the historical fact, the question still 
returns, Is it or is it not a duty enjoined on us by Christ ? 
If so enjoined, what Christian shall dare apply these 
opprobrious epithets? If not so enjoined, what Baptist 
seeks to enforce its obligation ? 

Obj. It is a childish practice. 

Ans. Not so thought Sir Isaac Newton, or the immor- 
tal John Milton. ‘ Through baptism,” says the latter, 
“we are initiated into the gospel, which is a reasonable, 
manly, and, in the highest sense, free service. For under 
the law men were not merely born, but grew up infants 
in a spiritual sense; under the gospel, in baptism, we 
ARE BORN MEN.” 

Obj. Christianity consists not in outward: observances. 
It is a religion of the understanding and the heart. 

Ans. It is so, and a more effectual preservative of its 
original purity and integrity could scarcely be devised, 
than an institution which provided that the grounds on 
which this religion rests its claims for acceptance should 
throughout all time be presented to the deliberate judg- 
ment of every individual seeking to bear its name. But 
“an infant asks no questions:” the degradation, there- 
fore, of baptism from its original intellectual character, 
first into an unmeaning formality, and ultimately into an 
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engine of mental slavery,* was a necessary preliminary 
for the introduction of ecclesiastical usurpation, and of 
all the consequent corruptions of Christian truth. 

It may not be uninteresting to observe the immediate 
bearing of this view of the subject upon the argument 
for the divine origin of Christianity derived from its 
rapid progress and the multitude of its professors in the 
first ages. ‘ That argument,” says Robert Robinson,f 
“is not valid now, because a profession of Christianity 
doth not now imply an exercise of reason and assent, but 
is put upon infants by extrinsic force. “he conduct of a 
multitude of wise, free, and virtuous men, forms a pre- 
sumption in favour of the reasonableness of their actions ; 
but a multitude of beings of no character cannot form 
even the shadow of a presumption. The first are the 
thousands of whom Luke wrote, the last the modern 
professors of the Christian religion.” 

Obj. Baptism has no utility or moral value. 

Ans. The grand fallacy pervading more or less all the 
foregoing objections, a fallacy too often incautiously 
acquiesced in by Baptists themselves, is that of represent- 
ing the question as respecting only an outward ceremony © 
—a ritual observance. There is not, nor can be, any 
virtue in the mere physical act: and none would be more 


* Of the provision made by our National Church for liberty of 
canscience and personal investigation, take the following specimen 
from its catechism : 

Quest. Dost thou not think that thou art douwnd to believe and to do 
as they [the godfather and godmother] have promised for thee? 

Ans. Yes, verily ; and by God’s help so I will. 

* * = * * *® * * 

Quest. Why then are infants baptized, when by reason of their 
tender age they cannot perform them [i. e. the conditions, repent- 
ance and faith]? 

_ Ans. Because they promise them both by their sureties, which 


prouise, when they come of age, themselves are bound to perform. 
+ Preface to the History of Baptism. 
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loth than the intelligent Baptist to admit that any cere- 
mony, simply as such, and without an ulterior beneficial 
object, forms part of Christianity. The question, how- 
ever, with which we are here concerned, is not a mere 
question of water. The real question, and which cannot 
be too strongly impressed on both friends and foes, is 
this, whether Christ has not enjoined a specific act by 
which each individual, after the free exercise of his own 
judgment, shall voluntarily and unequivocally declare his 
deliberate conviction of the truth of the gospel, and his 
resolution to regulate his life by its precepts. It is on 
the reality of this conviction, on the sincerity of this 
resolution, that the practical influence of religion upon 
the character and conduct of its professors must mainly 
depend; and those objects cannot be more effectually 
secured than by an institution leading each individual to 
look forward to a specific, unambiguous act, which shall 
definitively indicate such conviction to have been attained, 
such resolution formed. It is in furnishing this specific 
act, in thus embodying the right and duty of private 
judgment, in giving time, place, and circumstance, to 
what would otherwise be a mere mental operation, and 
but for this provision for its external expression might 
never perhaps be performed at all—it is in all this that 
the Baptist recognizes the pre-eminent utility of the 
ordinance. 

To the influence of baptism upon moral character, can 
there be a stronger testimony than is unconsciously ren- 
dered by those persons—and the case is not imaginary— 
who declare, that were they even convinced of the obli- 
gation, they would not comply, because upon every sub- 
sequent impropriety of conduct their baptism would rise 
in accusation against them ? 

Obj. But the Lord’s Supper may be made to answer all 
these beneficial objects. 

Ans. This is admitting the principle, and differing 
only about the mode. A particular mode, however, 
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having been prescribed by Christ, no other can afford 
such a recognition of his authority, and to persist in 
substituting one of our own selection is not easily dis- 
tinguishable from disobedience for disobedience’ sake. 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say ?” 


To conclude: Were the baptismal institution correctly 
understood and generally acted on, its waters would 
~ become the Rubicon* of Christianity. Many who now, 
for want of a specific motive to quicken or induce deci- 
sion, remain timid and irresolute, or oscillate betwixt 
belief and doubt, must in such a state of things abandon 
their ambiguous position. Christianity would acquire 
strength, not only by its purification from those merely 
“ born and bred” Christians whose nominal adherence is 
only a reproach and a source of weakness, but also by the 
conversion of those whose desultory inquiries now leave 
them half-convinced and half-resolved, into intelligent, 
consistent believers—into Christians in truth and in ear- 
nest. The general consequence would be an increased 
decision and energy of character, accompanied by a 
higher degree of knowledge and virtue, in all the profes- 
sors of religion: and they who should have thus delibe- 
rately and intrepidly asserted in their own case the right 
of private judgment, would in so doing have declared 
their determined, unflinching hostility to all human creeds, 
and to every usurpation of authority over the consciences 


of mankind. 
ual Be 


* The Rubicon was a river dividing Gaul from Italy, by the passage 
of which Cesar in his march towards Rome evinced his hostile 
design, and committed himself irretrievably to his enterprize. Hence 
the proverbial expression, ‘‘ I have passed the Rubicon.” 
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OBITUARY. 


REV. THOMAS RANGER. 


1831. March 12, at Headcorn, in Kent, in the 81st year of his 
age, the Rev. THomAs RANGER, the mucherespected Unitarian 
General Baptist Minister of that place. Mr. Ranger was brought up 
in the Calvinistic faith, and during many years he advocated that 
cause with acceptance and success. But in the latter part of his life, 
from reading and reflection, he changed his views, and for many 
years he was the minister and pastor of the Unitarian General Baptist 
society at Headcorn, the duties of which office, till within a few 
months of his death, he continued to perform with faithfulness and 
zeal, being, on account of his advanced age and infirmity, often 
assisted by other Unitarian ministers, He was a man of strong and 
ingenious mind, intelligent, affable, and instructive and pleasing in 
conversation. He took great delight in the perusal of the Sacred 
Scriptures, from which he derived great support and consolation in 
his approaching dissolution. He calmly and cheerfully submitted to 
the Divine will under his infirmities and afflictions. In joyful hope 
and full assurance, through the mercy of God in Christ, of eternal 
life, he drew his last breath, and was removed to the world of spirits; 
leaving a widow, and a son now in America. He was interred in 
the burial-ground belonging to the Baptist Chapel at Headcorn. Mr. 
Austen, of Smarden, delivered an address at the interment; after 
which, an appropriate and impressive sermon was delivered to a full 
and attentive congregation, by the Rev. William Chinnock, from 
Job xvi, 22, “* When a few years are come, then I shall go the way 
whence I shall not return.” 

Smarden, April 23, 1831. B. A. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


KENTISH GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Association was held at Cranbrook, 


on Tuesday, the 3rd of May. 
The attendance was not very numerous, owing to one or two inci- 
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dental causes, but was still far better than last year. Mr. John 
Marten (of Dover) was in the chair at the meeting for business; Mr. 
Chinnock, of Headcorn, filling, for the time, Mr. Marten’s place as 
Secretary. The business transacted possessed little more than local 
interest; nor did the accounts from the different churches mention 
any particular change in their circumstances, unless indeed in the 
case of the church as Headcorn, which has lost its aged pastor, Mr. 
Ranger,* whose place is supplied by Mr. Chinnock, formerly of 
Billingshurst. 

The public service commenced at eleven o’clock, and was intro- 
duced by Mr. Briggs (of Bessell’s Green), who read the Scriptures 
and gave out the hymns; Mr. Chinnock prayed; and Mr. John 
Marten preached, from Acts xx. 24, a discourse on Constancy in Re- 
ligion, which met with very general approbation.t 

The dinner was attended by about fifty persons, of both sexes ; 
Mr. J. C. Means in the chair; and the toasts which were proposed 
called forth addresses from Messrs, S. Dobell, Briggs, Austen, Mar- 
ten, Buckland, Chinnock, and Burgeis. 

The company then returned to the Meeting-house, where tea was 
provided ; after which, Mr. Marten was placed in the chair, and the 
following subject was given out for discussion: ‘* What is the best — 
mode of arriving at the knowledge of truth, and imparting it to 
others??? Several of the friends present addressed the meeting, 
which appeared to be generally interested. The business of the day 
was concluded with singing and prayer. 

We have remarked that incidental circumstances rendered the 
meeting somewhat less numerous than it usually is ; but the prevalent 
feeling was evidently that of satisfaction, The previous knowledge 
of the existence of those circumstances had indeed led some to anti- 
cipate a greater decrease in the attendance than was found to have 
taken place ; and this, added to the circumstance that the number of 
those present was considerably greater than last year, caused very 
general pleasure. 

Although the business transacted at these meetings may not be of 
great moment, they are valuable in bringing together those who are 


® See Obituary in our present Number. 

+ The service of the preceding evening was introduced by Mr. 
Marten, who read the Scriptures and prayed; and Mr. Means (of 
Trinity-Place Meeting, London) preached from 1 John iii. 5, “On 
the Removal of Sin by the Manifestation of Christ.” 
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engaged in the support of the same cause, and reviving the zeal of 
each by the power of sympathy. We have all read of one who, 
when he saw the brethren, ‘thanked God and took courage.” And 
if we may make a suggestion, we think that they might be made 
more efficient as meetings of business, by improving the opportunity 
which they afford of arranging a system of co-operation by the inter- 
change of ministers, the delivery of courses of lectures, or the esta- 
blishment of missionary stations. These would, of course, render 
needful increased exertions in ministers and people. 


J. CoM. 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


Tur Annual Assembly of the General Baptists was held in Wor- 
ship-Street Meeting-house, on Whit-Tuesday, the 24th of May. 

Several friends assembled at breakfast, according to the usual 
custom, and about half-past nine the business commenced. 

Mr. Smallfield (of Hackney) was called to the chair, and Messrs. 
Buckland (of Benenden) and Howse (of Trowbridge) were appointed 
Moderato:s. Mr. Buckland engaged in prayer. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved; and the Secretary read the 
letters from the various churches. 

The public service commenced at eleven o’clock.—Mr. T. F. 
Thomas (of Chatham) read the Scriptures and gave out the hymns, 
Mr. Murch (of Diss) prayed, and Mr. Mardon (of Worship Street, 
London) preached an excellent discourse from Gal. v. 1: ‘ Stand 
fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.’? The con- 
gregation was unusually large. 

The business of the Assembly was resumed after a short interval, 
by the Secretary reading the Report, in the course of which he read 
those letters from our churches which had been delivered since the 
morning. 

A strong feeling was manifested in favour of increased exertions 
in spreading true religion, especially by sending out missionaries ; 
and a resolution was passed, “That the Committee take steps for 
preparing and forwarding a circular letter to the General Baptist 
Churches, exhorting them to greater exertions, and directing them 
how to make those exertions available for the promotion of our 
righteous cause.”’ 

"The ‘* General Baptist Advocate” was picntioned in many of the 
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letters, and was brought under the notice of the Assembly by a dis- 
tinct resolution, approving of its establishment and recommending it 
to zealous support. 

The subject of an assistant ministry, which had been noticed in 
the Report, was also brought forward, and suggestions made as to the 
best means of drawing forth the latent talent of the young by confe- 
rences, meetings for mutual improvement, &c. We should be 
happy to insert accounts of the mode of conducting such meetings, 
and statements of their practical operation. 

A discussion on the propriety of altering the usual arrangements 
with respect to the dinner was excited by a proposition to have part 
of the business, viz. the reading of the Committee’s Report and the 
discussion of the various motions connected with it, transacted in the 
evening, and that consequently the meeting should adjourn for three 
or four hours after the close of the public service. It was agreed, 
however, to postpone the discussion till next year. 

The dinner took place at the White Hart, in Bishopsgate Street, 
but only twenty-eight persons were present. Several, however, 
joined the company afterwards. Mr. Smallfield (who had presided 
at the business) was chairman. 

The first toast was ‘The King;’’ and the second, ‘Civil and 
Religious Liberty,’’ in introducing which the Chairman noticed the 
extension of religious liberty in Turkey, where the Grand Seignior 
has established political equality among the various religious parties 
in his dominions ; as well as the triumph of liberality over bigotry at 
the anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Mr. Moore 
(of Godalming), whose name had been connected with the sentiment, 
returned thanks. The Chairman in giving the next sentiment, *¢ The 
General Baptist Cause,’’ spoke of their regard to religious liberty, as 
manifested in their admitting Matthew Caffin, and at a later period 
William Vidler, to remain among them after these had by their sen- 
timents given offence to the more rigidly orthodox. Mr. Chapman, 
as secretary, returned thanks. He said he felt pleasure in speaking 
to this sentiment, because it was a principle of the General Baptists 
that every man should think and act for himself in religious matters, 
and because their cause was the cause of human improvement, inas- 
much as the feeling that religion was a man’s own personal affair 
tended to induce him to exert himself in the cultivation of holiness. 
He felt assured that there was among them only one feeling of the 
great end (the promotion of righteousness) at which they ought to 
aim, though they might differ as to the means by which this should 
be attained. He trusted that when they had concluded upon these 
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means, they would go forward heart and hand. The signs of the 
times were in their favour, as evinced by the late victory over intole- 
rance at the Bible Society. He alluded to the advance of civil and 
religious liberty, and the necessity of exertion to extend these, so long 
as they were infringed by the existence of an established church sup- 
ported by forced contributions ; and concluded by pressing upon the 
notice of the meeting the establishment of an assistant ministry, once 
the glory of our churches and the source of their prosperity, as well 
as the necessity of a greater degree of spiritual-mindedness and at- 
tention to religion. 

The following toasts then followed : 

“Mr. Henry Hawkes, of Norwich, and Universal Education.” 
Mr. Hawkes, in replying, observed, that though not a Baptist he had 
attended the meeting, and that he much approved the intercourse of 
Christians of different denominations where they could mix, and re- 
marked that this would be the most likely way to promote what we 
deemed the truth among others, inasmuch as they would listen to our 
arguments with more candour. The Chairman had almost by in- 
tuition connected his name with the cause of education, which he 
had deeply at heart. He alluded to the exertions of his father (Mr. 
Hawkes, of Nantwich) in the cause of Sunday-schools—to the de- 
light he experienced in his own congregation at Norwich, in observ- 
ing the pleasure with which the young attended public worship—and 
to the importance of seeking to make, by a pleasant story ora judi- 
cious remark—not a dry lesson—a permanent impression on the infant 
mind, as at that period the most lasting impressions were made. 

s¢ Mr. Mardon, and thanks to him for his excellent Sermon.”’ 

Mr. Mardon in returning thanks considered that we ought to be 
grateful that we lived in an age of considerable advancement, and 
that we had not met to day, as others had a short time since, to ex- 
clude any from our Association who thought they were as much the 
followers of Christ as ourselves. He hoped we should, most of us, 
be at a meeting to-morrow (the Unitarian Association) of those who 
differed from us only in some minor points, and there see one of the 
most eminent men of the present day, (Rammohun Roy,) who had 
overcome the greatest mental and moral difficulties. 

«Mr. Evans and the Education Society.” 

Mr. Evans considered that our cause was to be upheld, not for the 
sake of this or that ceremonial practice as such, but as the cause of 
mental advancement and private judgment. He anticipated that men 
would go on from examining the foundations of political institutions 
to the examination of those of religious opinions, and from such ex- 
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amination we must, viewing our cause as the cause of truth, augur 
well. He regarded infant baptism in the hands of the orthodox as 
the rotten-borough part of the system ; and the analogy went farther 
than we should suppose, for both were systems of nomination ; in 
one a member of parliament was named, in the other a member of 
the Christian church. But our system in its advancement would 
disfranchise these rotten boroughs and bring about an efficient re- 
form. 

‘* Mr. Means and the General Baptist Advocate.” 

Mr. Means returned thanks. 

“Mr. Pine, Mr. Pound, Mr. Buckland, and our Friends in Kent.” 

Mr. Pound and Mr. Buckland returned thanks. The latter ob- 
served that he had been long connected with a religious body which 
he highly esteemed—the Unitarians; and upon the great doctrines 
of the unity and fatherly character of God he had never hesitated : 
on other subjects his mind had undergone a change, and he thought 
that Unitarians had given too much reason for the charge, that they 
did not preach Christ. He considered there were considerations re- 
specting him and his intercession for us at the throne of grace which 
might be brought forward with good effect. He hoped that every 
pastor would, on his return to his own church, set about devising 
means for the revival of our cause. 

* Mr. Pine also returned thanks. 

«Mr. Harding, Mr. Howse, and our Western Friends ; Mr. Squier, 
Mr. Murch, and our Eastern Friends.”’ 

Mr. Harding observed, that he rejoiced to see so many young men 
animated with the best spirit rising up in our cause, and to witness 
the appearance of the General Baptist Advocate. 

Mr. Squier urged the propriety of supporting our opinions, which 
could be expressed without qualification in the words of scripture : 
we could say, there is “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.”’ 

Mr. Murch regretted that the East Anglians had done so little for 
the General Baptist cause; but there were men among them who 
knew the value of truth and liberty, and these could not long remain 
insensible to the claims of such men as Robinson, Vidler, Wright, 
Toulmin, and others whom he could mention. 

Mr. Chapman then proposed the health of the Chairman, who re~ 
turned thanks ; and the meeting broke up about nine o’clock, ap- 
parently much satisfied with the manner in which the day had been 
spent. 
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ON RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 

I PERFECTLY agree with the remark in an article of 
your number for February, that “ indifference is one of 
the most fatal enemies that can find its way into a Chris- 
tian church,” This observation, the truth of which few 
will dispute, appears to me deserving very serious atten- 
tion from the professors of religion. And to us as General 
Baptists the subject, in the present state of our cause, is 
one of the greatest importance. It is my intention to 
offer a few thoughts on the unreasonableness and danger 
of religious indifference. 

It is consonant with the experience of every man that 
such things as affect his happiness in this world claim a 
very considerable portion of his solicitude, And well 
they may. For in proportion to the diligence and activity 
with which he pursues them, is the amount of happiness 
and comfort they impart. He who habitually neglects 
his business will, most assuredly, in the end become in- 
volved in difficulties and ruin. The fear excited at such 
a catastrophe is perhaps the most powerful stimulant to 
human exertion. A reasonable man dreads the privations 
of poverty, and the scorn which is affixed to negligence 
and idleness. Hence he derives the strongest motive to 
persevering industry, not only from the assurance that he 
shall thus escape a large portion of suffering, but also 

H 
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that he shall secure to himself much that is permanently 
valuable and good. he instructions of revelation are 
adapted to the actual state of “man; and accordingly we 
find them directing us to the ant as a pattern of industry, 
while an Apostle commands us “not to be slothful in 
business.” Indifference even to the things of this world 
finds no place in the mind of a wise and prudent man. 
We are all solicitous, and very properly so, about our 
possessions, our friends, our children. We err, we sin, 
only when we allow the perishing things of time the 
ascendancy in our minds over the higher and awful con- 
cerns of eternity. 

If indifference, then, is so unreasonable and detrimental 
as it regards the interests of the present life, how inex- 
pressibly more so must it be as applying to that which is 
to come! If it be thought imprudent and morally wrong 
for us to feel indifferent with relation to our secular pur- 
suits—to the present welfare of ourselves and those who 
are dependant on our exertions, how much more incon- 
sistent, irrational, we had almost said unpardonably sin- 
ful, must it be to feel indifferent to the concerns of the 
soul and of an endless existence! Does not such conduct 
involve the basest ingratitude to the kindest of all Beings? 
It suppresses every grateful emotion of our nature, and 
banishes all becoming seriousness from the mind. 

Religious indifference is most inimical to the growth 
of an enlarged and elevated piety. It is the bane of all 
true religion. What is it, when formed into a perfect 
habit, but practical atheism 2? We may pay, indeed, a 
kind of external respect to the services of religion, merely 
from the influence and usages of society ; and this it is 
to be feared is too general-a practice. There is such a 
thing, let us remember, as professing with our lips what 
we deny in our lives. This criminal inconsistency im- 
pairs the native energies of religion, and causes scepti- 
cism and infidelity to increase and abound. 

Indifference, in our opinion, is among the chief causes 
of the declension of our churches. Indifference, it might 
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be asked, to what? Not surely to religion generally ? 
The plain and honest, but humiliating reply is, the 
neglect of the positive institutions of religion,—of the 
good old practices of the apostles and early Christians,— 
of those interesting and truly important rites which were 
established by the great Head of the Church himself, for 
the guidance and strength, for the peace and happiness 
of its members in all ages, through all generations. 
Speculators in religion may draw nice distinctions, and 
think that they discover differences, where men of plain 
understandings can recognize nothing but perfect accord- 
ance. We may be told, for instance, that baptism (some 
will even aver the same of the Lord’s supper) was suited 
merely to the age in which it originated—that it was 
intended to. apply to some local and temporary circum. 
stances, and consequently that it never was designed to be 
of perpetual duration. The nature of our subject does 
not lead us to examine minutely this strange and some- 
what modern opinion. Suffice for our present purpose 
to say, that the principle of scriptural interpretation 
upon which the non-perpetuity of the Christian ordi- 
nances has been attempted to be proved, would lead, 
were it legitimately followed up, to a rejection of many 
of the promises that are characteristic of the gospel. 
Under this view of the subject, Christianity must be a 
very different system now from what it was in the days 
of its illustrious Founder—an idea which.we. cannot en- 
tertain for a single moment. For how much of our 
present peace and future hopes depends on the assu- 
rance of the unchangeableness of the Christian reli- 
gion —“ Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 


rt 


ever 
_ It cannot have escaped the notice of the most unob- 


servant how the ordinances of religion are uniformly 

neglected by a very great majority of persons who would 

feel offended were they not called Christians—the follow- 

ers of Christ. We do not intend the application of this 

remark to such as may have come from diligent exami- 
H 2 
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nation to an opposite conclusion to ourselves as to the 
perpetuity of the Christian ordinances. We have in view 
those only (and they are by far the greater part of pro- 
fessors) who live in the habitual neglect of religious in- 
stitutions, without having examined their evidence or 
even thought of their importance. How small is the 
proportion of communicants at the Lord’s table in every 
congregation, compared with the number of regular 
hearers! From what can this neglect arise but from the 
ignorance or the wilful indifference of the people? And 
if the former is the case, it surely behoves the ministers 
of religion to be for the future more intent on their duty. 
As Baptists, how few, compared with the number of our 
hearers, are united to us by the scriptural bond of Chris- 
tian baptism! How rarely now is this truly simple and 
interesting rite performed in our churches! What a 
_ change has taken place among us within even a less space 
of time than half a century! How unlike is the state of 
our churches to the state of those that were planted and 
watered by the apostles! They preached the word—men 
believed, repented, and were baptized. Converts were 
daily united to the community of believers by the signi- 
ficant rite of baptism;—there were then no scruples, no 
morbid sensibility on the subject; the ordinance then, as 
now, was far from being fashionable or popular; the power 
of truth alone, judiciously and earnestly directed, render- 
ed its observance prompt and universal. We would to 
God that Christians in the present day would copy the 
primitive example! 

Indifference, we have said, is the principal cause of the 
decline experienced of late years by the General Baptist 
body, at least that part of it which embraces enlightened 
and liberal views of Christianity. We have spoken of in- 
difference as applying more particularly to the externals 
of religion, for these are invariably the first objects of its 
neglect. But indifference seldom ends with the exter- 
nals; it frequently leads to the neglect of other and more 
important branches of religion, We say more important, 
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for although we regard religious ordinances as: essential 
parts of Christianity, we are constrained to admit that 
there are other points of still greater moment; such, for 
example, as the unity and perfection of the Deity, the 
mediation and redemption of Christ, the doctrine of divine 
forgiveness, and, above all, a life of practical obedience. 
No external observances can supply the want of a quick- 
ening and vital pietv. They are indeed of no farther use 
than as they conduce to this great end. As means they 
are most valuable, and as such they ought always to be 
considered. But when indifference once takes possession 
of the heart, we know not whither it may lead. Like 
every other sin, it acquires strength and stability by age. 
He who has grown indifferent to the ordinances of the. 
church of which he is a member, soon begins to feel cold 
and lukewarm about the prosperity of that church. He 
does not study plans for its improvement, which he once 
did; he does not feel that warm attachment to its mem- 
bers which he once felt; his prayers for its peace and 
prosperity are less frequent and less earnest; his personal 
piety soon suffers, devotional feeling grows cold, family 
religion becomes neglected, and, in short, his general de- 
portment indicates the decay- of internal religion, the 
famine of the soul—the melancholy but legitimate fruits 
of religious indifference. Contemplate the spiritual re- 
trogradation of such a character and tremble at the con- 
sequences. Better, far better, had he never known the 
way, than have fainted in it. 

There are many, as has already been intimated, that at- 
tend on our religious services, who are not united to us by 
the bond of baptism, who generally consider this ordinance, 
together with that of the Lord’s supper, as matters of trivial 
importance. It is far from being our desire that any who 
are not members of our churches should im any way be 
prevented from uniting with us in public worship; we 
wish to induce as many as possible to attend on our pul- 
pit instructions, and to deter none; but surely it behoves 
us to take into serious consideration the causes which 
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prevent a closer union in our respective congregations, 
and to devise some effectual means of obtaining so desira- 
ble an object. Let us ask ourselves the question, why 
are not the majority of our hearers Baptists? Is it from 
an incurable apathy on their part, or the want of zeal and 
consistency on ours? Has the subject of baptism been 
sufficiently enforced by our ministers from the pulpit? 
Has it occupied that portion of private conversation 
which its importance, as a divinely authorized institution, 
justly demands? We fear that, to a too frequent neglect 
of these things, the paucity of our numbers is ina great mea- 
sure attributable. The remedy, thank God, is in our own 
hands. Let us as Baptists but be zealous and consistent ; 
imbibe a greater portion of the pure and mild, yet un- 
compromising, spirit of our divine Master—like him, en- 
deavouring to fulfil all righteousness; in a word, let us 
resolutely strive to wipe off the plague-spot of indiffer- 
ence from the walls of our chapels; then may we have 
reason to hope that our churches will experience, under 
the gracious blessing of Heaven, the cheering and long- 


wished-for effects of pious and energetic exertions. 
Ga ‘Bs 
Benenden, Feb. 21, 1831. 


ON PASTORAL DUTIES. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 

How often of late years has the question been re- 
peated, “ What is the cause of the decline among our 
churches’ Is it owing to our ever being separated from, 
and at variance with, the other Dissenting congregations ; 
or is it because we are cold in our manners, lukewarm in 
our professions, and everywhere noted as undeserving of 
the title of Christians ? 

I perfectly agree with an article in your little work 
for May, relative to extempore preaching, by the prac- 
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tice of which, most undoubtedly, more interest will be 
excited in the congregation than by merely reading a 
sermon. But, Sir, is this the only thing to be attended 
to? Should a minister only meet his congregation once 
a week—on the Sabbath-day —to exhort and instruct 
them in the path of duty? Should no opportunities be 
furnished besides the Lord’s-day for the members to as- 
semble together, if only for an hour, and join in prayer to 
the Most High 2 

These, Sir, are the principal reasons of the decline of 
our societies—our not attending sufficiently to the duties 
of religion; our not being more united among ourselves ; 
and our pastors and ministers not seeing sufficiently into 
the wants and conditions of the different members of the 
church. We go through the week attending to the vari- 
ous duties of this life, and only on the Sabbath do we as- 
semble together in the house of prayer, after which we 
are separated for another seven days; it being often only 
by chance we see and converse with our friends, members 
of the same church; and we never see or hear of our 
pastor unless we call upon him ourselves. 

Can any one, then, wonder at the decline among our 
. societies? For the duties of a minister, I conceive, consist 
not only in attending to the functions of the Sabbath-day, 
but also in seeing his congregation during the week, call- 
ing upon them, conversing with them, and urging them 
personally to attend the house of prayer,.and seeing that 
they droop not while journeying through the pilgrimage 
of life; in visiting the sick, and comforting them in their 
affliction.* 

A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH 
May 20, 1831. AT —— 


* We have taken the liberty of omitting some passages in this letter 
relating to a particular chureh, as well as the name of the place from 
- which it is dated. We think our correspondent will see the propriety 
of this course. We were not willing to reject his communication, be- 
cause we think his observations on the nature and extent of the pasto- 
ral office deserve attention. d. 
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THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 
No. IV. 


Tue Assembly of 1692 was attended by the represen- 
tatives of six churches in London, and fourteen in the 
country, besides one representative for “ Yorkshire,” and 
two for “ Lincolnshire.” A letter was sent by this 
Assembly to the church at Shrewsbury, which was re~ 
ported to be troubled by several persons who taught and 
maintained Socinianism, or doctrines contrary to the 
Articles of Faith of 1663.* This letter contained a re- 
commendation to the Shrewsbury brethren to call in the 
assistance of the sister churches in their parts, and take 
such method to reclaim the erring as should be judged 
most necessary. 

‘They also wrote to Richard Newton, probably the 
ringleader of the heretics, but in a style quite accordant 
with the moderation of their other measures. ‘They ad- 
dressed him as their “ beloved brother,” expressed their 
grief at his troubling the churches by teaching and main- 
taining doctrines contrary to the articles of their faith 
lately reprinted and subscribed by them, notwithstanding 
they had sent to him the last year to desire that he would 
not do so; and to testify their affection towards him, and 
desire of his welfare, they endeavoured to persuade him 
to desist, warning him that in case he did not, they had 
advised the brethren what to do. 

That this moderation did not proceed from general 
lukewarmness appears from the fact that they appointed 
two of the brethren to go into Yorkshire ‘ to preach the 
gospel, and plant churches, and set in order those which 
were there.” They also directed circular letters to be 
sent to all the churches “in the same faith and order,” 
exhorting them to assist, by a yearly contribution or 
otherwise, in defraying the expenses of the messengers — 


* See G. B. Advocate, p. 77. 
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sent to preach the gospel in the several parts of the 
kingdom.* 

The Assembly of 1693 was called upon by the North- 
ern Associationt to decide “ Whether Christ, as he was 
the word of God, John i. 1, albeit that he was God, yet 
he is not of the uncreated substance of his Father; but 
God made him a creature only. 

«« And secondly, that this creature was made flesh and 
blood and bones in the virgin’s womb, not by taking flesh 
of the Virgin Mary, but that that matter, viz. the Word, 
was turned into flesh in the Virgin’s womb.” 

The above question being put, “ was universally owned 
to be an error in the terms aforesaid.” 

The next minute of the Assembly points out the object 
which the proposers of the above strange question had in 
view: 

** Brother Smart charging brother Caffin with owning 
the last afore-mentioned query, brother Caffin was ac- 
quitted by far the greater part of the Assembly.” 

Matthew Caffin, the person thus accused, was at this 
time elder of the General Baptist Church at Horsham, 
in which town he was born in the year 1628. He studied 
in the University of Oxford, and was expelled from it 
for embracing and defending believers’ baptism. He was 
for many years co-pastor of the church at Horsham with 
Samuel Lover, by whom, it is probable, that church was 
gathered. After Lover’s decease he continued in the 
pastoral office; and by his learning, diligence, and zeal, 
was enabled to promote very greatly the spread of General 
Baptist principles in the county of Sussex. 

But it was not only by his labours that he testified his 
zeal for the interests of truth. He was a great sufferer 
for conscience’ sake. “ He was five times committed to 


* The amount received in 1691, on account of the Messengers, 
seems to have been upwards of 78/., and the expenditure exceeded 
-the receipts by a few shillings. 

+ We cannot ascertain what districts this Association included, 
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prison, once to Newgate, when many of his fellow-pri- 
soners died, and he narrowly escaped. At another time 
he was confined in Horsham jail, and owed his liberty to 
the intercession of his landlord, Sir James Moreton. Both 
he-and his friends suffered much from fines and exac- 
tions under the Conventicle Act; yet the cause flourished, 
and the minister maintained. an honourable character, 
bringing up a numerous family with great respectability. 
He laboured diligently in his own congregation, and fre- 
quently visited the churches in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey,, 
many of which he had been instrumental in planting.” * 

He was a man of great moderation towards those of 
opposite sentiments, and thought, with Archbishop 
Tillotson, that a wicked life is the worst heresy. “ Ac- 
cordingly, it was the manifest drift of his discourses to 
persuade his auditors not to place any dependence upon 
mere faith, how profound soever, or upon a bare pro- 
fession and the outward performance of a round of duties. 
He used to shew how preposterously many rolled them- 
selyes upon Christ and his righteousness, so as to supply 
the want of that righteousness which they are com- 
manded to acquire by a course of holiness and Christian 
practice.” + 

It is not to be wondered at that with these gifts and 
acquirements he should stand high in the opinion of his 
brethren, and be appointed to the highest ecclesiastical 
office known among them, that of Messenger. In their 
public disputations he was particularly distinguished, 
never losing sight even in these of his customary mild- 
ness and liberality.t One of his opponents informs us 
that he was “ cried up by the General Baptists in Sussex 
as their battle-ax and weapon of war.’’§ 

His dislike to the Athanasian Creed, which he hesitated 


* Taylor’s History of the General Baptists, Vol. I. p. 294. 

+ Memoir in Universal Theological Magazine, New Series, Vol. 
III. p. 226. 
' t Ibid. § Taylor, Vol. L. p. 167. 
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not to express in private conversation, but did not intro- 
duce it into his public ministry, drew upon him consider- 
able suspicion and odium. <“ He could,” he said, “ easily 
understand and ‘heartily assent to all the Scriptures did 
say concerning either the: Father, the Son, or the Holy 
Spirit;” but he used to complain that the case was far 
different with him when he was told that he must perish 
everlastingly unless he believed that the Son is both co- 
eternal with the Father, and also begotten of him; that 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, must each by himself be ac- 
knowledged to be God—to be Almighty, Incomprehen- 
sible, and Eternal, and yet at the same time that there is 
but one God, one Almighty, one Incomprehensible, and 
one Eternal. What others could do he knew not, nor 
did he envy their penetration; but whenever he went 
about to understand this scheme, he could not help run- 
ning into the express contradiction of three eternal Al- 
mighty persons, and but one such person; that each by 
himself is God, and yet that each by himself is not God, 
because there are not three Gods, but one only. Nor 
was it easy for him to apprehend how a perfect God and 
a perfect man, though ever so closely united, can be any 
other than two persons and two Christs, instead of one.’’* 
The above cited resolutions of the Assembly of 1693 
shew that the opinions therein condemned as erroneous 
were ascribed to him. 

He had been charged, as far back as the year 1686, 
with denying both the divinity and humanity of our 
Saviour, by Joseph Wright, pastor of the church at Maid- 
stone, who demanded that he should be expelled from 
the Assembly, and from all communion with the baptized 
churches. He defended himself, however, so satisfac- 
torily, declaring “ that it had been his study and delight 
to exalt and honour his Saviour, both as God and man, to 
the highest degree of thought,” that the Assembly not 
only acquitted him, but censured his accuser for want 


* Universal Theol. Mag 
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of charity. Nay, so strong was the feeling against this 
attempt at exclusion in some quarters, that the church at 
- Biddenden refused to hold communion with such persons 
as stood by and justified Joseph Wright in these actions, 
which are declared to have “ been a grief to many.”* 
Wright again brought the matter before an Assembly 
held at Aylesbury, but with as little success. 

The obnoxious opinions spread, and one John Weller 
was excluded by the Buckinghamshire churches for main- 
taining them openly. <A letter written to this person, 
calling the tenets for which he suffered “ precious truths,” 
was among the evidence brought forward in the Assembly 
of 1693, to convict Caffin of heresy. ‘The result we have 
already seen. 

The exclusive party, though defeated on this occasion, 
was not disheartened. Sixteen messengers, elders, and 
brethren, representatives of several congregations in divers 
‘parts of the nation, ‘“ signed a protest to clear themselves 
and the congregations to which they belonged of those 
gross errors, and of the countenancing of them.” Our 
copy of the Assembly Proceedings contains no account 
of this protest, nor of the renewal of the contest at the 
next General Assembly in 1696, unless it be contained | 
in the following minute: 

«The matter in the prayer presented from the Western 
churches to the Assembly, touching our God, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, being put to the vote whether it 
should be publicly heard and debated, it was carried in 
the negative.” 

It appears, however, that the persons who had signed 
the protest of 1693 insisted upon Caffin’s being brought 
to trial, but being unable to carry their point, determined 
on a secession, and formed the “ General Association,” 
which held its first meeting in 1697. 


* Taylor, Vol. I. p. 466. + Ibid. pp. 467—469. 
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SOCIAL RELIGIOUS MEETING, CRANBROOK. 

A soctan religious meeting was held in the vestry of the 
General Baptist Chapel, Cranbrook, Kent, on the evening of 
Friday, (commonly called Good Friday,) April Ist, when upwards 
of forty persons of both sexes partook of tea. After tea, our 
respected brother S. Blundell (late of Northiam) was invited to 
preside. The subject on which the friends were addressed was 
“The Death and Resurrection of Christ,’? which was treated of 
in an animated and profitable manner by Messrs. Burgeis, Pet- 
burst, Booth, Groves, and J. and G. Buckland. Those who met 
on this occasion do not attach any peculiar sanctity or impor- 
tance to the day which is observed by the greatest part of 
Christendom as commemorative of the Redeemer’s death. They 
simply embraced a convenient opportunity of assembling together 
for the purpose of promoting in themselves the growth of social 
feeling, piety, and benevolence ; a duty which we regard as of 
no small importance to every sincere disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Meetings of this nature have been held occasionally, 
for several years past, at Cranbrook and its vicinity, and we feel 
happy to say, that they have been productive of much good. 
Persons of other denominations are invited, and sometimes at- 
tend. Prejudices, therefore, which so commonly attach to party, 
are in some measure allayed, if not eradicated. A taste for 
religion and religious exercises is imparted to the young, who 
.thus become additionally interested in the welfare of our cause ; 
while the old—those who have borne the heat and burden of the 
day, can look upon a young and happy assembly of this sort with 
satisfaction and with joy, seeing before them a practical proof: 
‘that they have not laboured in vain nor spent their strength for 
nought. We strongly recommend the immediate adoption of 
social, friendly, religious meetings in our churches generally. 
They will prove, we are convinced, if judiciously conducted and 
their objects zealously entered into, no small means of increasing 
our numbers, of quickening our religious ardour, and of pro- 
moting throughout our body the spirit of Christian friendship 
and Christian righteousness. 

The meeting which this notice is meant to record broke up at 
an early hour; and the friends separated from each other in love 
and in peace,—under, we trust, the gracious benediction of the 
God of heaven, : G. B. 
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CHRISTIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

Tur Twenty-second Anniversary of this Society was held at 
Worship-Street Chapel, on Thursday May 5, when the Rev. 
Robert Aspland was called to the Chair. 

- From the Treasurer’s Report it appeared that although more 
than 2702, had been received in the course of the year, there was 
a balance remaining of only 17. 8s. 10d. 

The Report of the Committee was then read. [t congratulated 
the Subscribers that their Institution appeared to be attracting 
more of the public attention. It stated that in the last year three 
new Tracts had been printed, and ten old ones reprinted; that 
there had issued from the store 23,000 Tracts ; that ‘grants of 
Tracts had been made, or sets presented, to individuals or so- 
cieties in various parts of England, in Ireland, and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, in America, Van Dieman’s Land, and the East 
Indies, It further stated that the Committee had thought pro- 
per to concentrate their stock almost entirely at their depdt in 
Walbrook Buildings, and it concluded with the following passage: 

** Although great exertions have this year been made to collect 
outstanding debts, and to increase the list of subscribers and 
donors, the expenses which the Committee have been led to 
incur, in order to carry into effect the purposes of the Institution, 
have been more than usually heavy ; and they are sorry to state, 
that at the present time they owe 70/., and have not more than 
40/. available towards its discharge. Some of the expenses above 
alluded to are indeed such as will not occur again, having been 
occasioned by the fitting up of the office in Walbrook Buildings ;_ 
yet the Committee are deeply sensible that the ordinary proceeds 
of subscriptions, and of Tracts sold, are not sufficient to defray 
their current expenses, and to enable them both to make the 
grants which are desirable, and to meet the wishes of the sub- 
scribers for a frequent supply of new publications. In. these 
circumstances they venture to appeal to the generous considera- 
tion of the public. They are persuaded that such little works 
as /Villiam’s Return, The Twin Brothers, Henry Goodwin, and 
James Talbot, need only to be known to have their value acknow- 
ledged ; and they refer with confidence to what they have this 
year done in the printing and distributing of Tracts, as some 
pledge that the Society is in an effective state, and that the 
mouey which is contributed will be well bestowed.” 

The total number of Tracts printed up to this time was stated 
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to be 511,781, of which there had been sent out from the store 
440,781, leaving a stock on hand of 71,000. 

The Report having been received and ordered to be printed, 
thanks were voted to the officers of the past year, and to the 
authoress of Nos. 58 and 60, The Harvestman’s Feast, and The 
History of FVilliam Rogers; and the following gentlemen were 
elected into office for the year ensuing: Treasurer, James Esdaile, 
Esq.; Secretary, Rev. 8S. Wood ; Committee, Revds. E, Chapman, 
J. C. Means, and J. S. Porter; Messrs, Bailey, Clennell, Dixon, 
Fernie, Richmond, and Swallfield; Auditors, Messrs. J. Evans, 
J. Fisher, and 8. Hart; Collector, Mr. Wiche. 

Tn consequence, it is presumed, of the wetness of the evening, 
the attendance at the meeting was small, but those who were 
present appeared to be thoroughly convinced of the utility of the 
objects for which the Society was instituted, and animated with 
a fervent desire that it might be productive of still greater 
benefit than that which has yet been derived from it. The Se- 
cretary stated his belief that the affairs of the Society are now 
placed on such a footing that many inconveniences formerly ex- 
perienced will in future be avoided ; and the Chairman, in con- 
clusion, expressed the warm interest which he felt in the pros- 
perity of an Institution of which he had himself been one of the 
founders, and mentioned it as not the least of the benefits which 
had resulted from it, that it has induced individuals, especially 
ladies, to exercise themselves in literary composition, and to 
appear before the public in the character of authors, ‘* Mrs. 
Mary Hughes,’’ he said, ‘‘ had frequently remarked to him, that 
the Christian Tract Society had made her an authoress.” 


t 


GENERAL BAPTIST JUVENILE AUXILIARY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was held at the Meeting- 
house in Worship Street,-on Whit-Monday Evening, agreeably 
to the notice given in the General Baptist Advocate for May. 
About thirty persons took tea, but several others came in the 
course of the evening. 

Mr. Harding, of Falmouth, was called to the Chair, and the 
business was opened as usual with singing and prayer. The 
Secretary then read the report, in which it was stated, that the 
amount collected by this Society, during the several years of its 
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existence, has been as follows: 1827-8, 3/. 10s. 1d. ; 1828-9, 
51. 5s. 6d ; 1829-30, 1/. 17s. 7d.; 1830-31, 71. 5s. 4d.* 

Several resolutions were brought before the Meeting after the 
reading of the report, disposing of the balance in the usual way, 
viz. by vote to the General Baptist Committee Fund, recom- 
mending this Society to more general support, thanking those 
who had served it as collectors, and appointing officers for the 
ensuing year.t The company present then joined in singing a 
hymn, and the evening was concluded with prayer. 

The next Annual Meeting was appointed to be held on Whit- 
Monday Evening, 1832, at the General Baptist Meeting-house, 
Trinity Place, Borough. 

A statement of the nature and objects of this Society will be 
found in the letter addressed by the Committee to the Young 
Persons in. the General Baptist Churches, which letter was in- 


serted in the first number [p. 13] of the General Baptist Ad- 
vocate. 


NOTICE. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Sussex Unitarian Association 
will take place at Lewes, on Wednesday, July 20, 1831. The 
Rev. G. Harris, of Glasgow, has kindly undertaken to preach on 
the occasion. . (Dinner at the Crown Inn.) There will be a ser- ' 
mon on the Tuesday evening—service to commence at seven 


o'clock. C. P. VALENTINE, Sec. 


* The increase of subscriptions, during the last year, so gratifying 
to the friends of this Society, is mainly to be attributed to the collec- 
tion, in the two London churches, of small monthly or quarterly sub- 


scriptions. What would be raised if the same system were adopted in 
our country societies ! 


+ Committee—Messrs. G. Smallfield, G. Withall, J. E. Marchant, 
W. Randall, W. Latham; Mr. J. C. Means, Secretary and Treasurer. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received complaints of irregularity in the supply of the 
General Baptist Advocate. We beg to say, that it icy des its 
commencement, appeared on the appointed day of publication, and 
that the fault must lie with our Correspondents’ Booksellers or their 
London agents. 

All communications to be forwarded (post paid) to the Edit 
the Publishers’, and as early in the month ae possible, faa 
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A BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE NATURE AND CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE GENERAL BAPTIST CHURCHES. 


(Published at the request of the Ministers and Friends composing the 
Half-yearly Meeting, holden at Cranbrook, Kent, March 6th, 1811. 


[We insert the following as on the whole a fair state- 
ment of what we believe to be the view generally taken 
by the General Baptists of the Constitution of a Christian 
Church. Ebp.] 


1. As professed disciples of Jesus Christ, they acknow- 
ledge him alone as their Master, and consider themselves 
as brethren. Matt. xxiii. 8. 

2. As they acknowledge Christ to be their sole govern- 
or in religious concerns (Ephes. i. 22), they do not feel 

themselves obliged to pay a regard to the decrees, edicts, 

or creeds of synods, councils, or bodies of men, any far- 
ther than they esteem them consistent with the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, which they receive 
as the true word of God, containing all things which are 
necessary for the faith and practice of Christians. 

3. In conformity to the example and practice of the 
first Christians, and for their mutual edification and com- 
fort, they form themselves into churches or societies, 
which are, in their views, regulated and governed in the 
same manner as the original Christian churches. 

4. Their officers consist of Elders, or Pastors, and 


Deacons. The duty of the former is not only to preach 
1 
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the word and conduct the public worship of their assem- 
blies, but also to administer the ordinances and superin- 
tend the government and discipline of the churches with 
which they are connected. The business of the Deacons 
is to assist the Pastor or Pastors, and to attend to the 
temporal concerns of the society, as the relief of the poor, 
&c. Titusi.5; Acts vi. 3. In some societies there are 
Ministers who assist the Pastor in the public religious 
services, but have not the particular care or charge of the 
church, which is committed to the Elder. 

’ 5. The above officers are chosen by the free choice or 
suffrage of the society, for whose benefit their functions 
are to be exercised. They have also another order of 
officers whom they style Messengers; such, probably, 
were Timothy and Titus. (Titus i. 5.) These officers 
are generally chosen from the Elders of the several 
churches, and their business is to superintend the affairs 
of the several churches in the connexion, to visit them 
occasionally and give advice, or assistance to any parti- 
cular church, on application to them for the purpose. 

6. These officers, Messengers, Elders, and Deacons, 
after being freely chosen by the society, are publicly set 
apart to their respective offices by laying on of hands 
and prayer, accompanied with a suitable address on the 
duties devolving upon them. The New-Testament pre- 
cedent of laying on of hands and prayer is likewise ob- 
served prior to receiving those who have been baptized, 
to church communion and fellowship. But although 
they observe the primitive manner herein, they have no 
idea of communicating the gifts of the Holy Spirit, but 
as they regard the scriptural pattern and principle of the 
doctrine of Christ. (Heb. vi. 2.) They also esteem it a 
proper manner in which to seek the assistance and bless- 
ing of God on persons appointed to an office, or the in- 
troducing baptized persons to membership with their 
churches. [We believe the laying on of hands is pretty 
generally given up. ] 

7. When any person is desirous of joining any one of 
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their societies, and that desire is made known to any of 
the members, they direct him to apply to an Elder, Mi- 
nister, or Deacon of the church, who upon application 
converses with him, in a friendly manner, on his ideas of 
Religion and his motives for wishing to submit to the 
ordinance of Baptism, &c., and for his further instruction 
(if necessary) informs him what is requisite to a due 
submission to that ordinance, and the advantages result- 
ing from the discharge of this duty and an union with 
the church. For these purposes he refers him to the 
principles and practice of the apostles and first Chris- 
tians, and consequently points out to him, as necessary 
qualifications, faith and repentance, and Barrism as a 
public profession of that faith and repentance, and of his 
desire to become a disciple of Jesus Christ. The above 
qualifications imply, they believe, that the subjects of 
Baptism must be such persons as have arrived at years. 
of understanding, and not infants, who are incapable of 
either repentance or faith. They are also led to believe 
from the New Testament, that Baptism consists in zm- 
mersion. ‘They style themselves General Baptists in dis- 
tinction from those Baptist churches who profess to 
believe the doctrines of personal election, particular re- 
demption, &c. 

8. When persons make known their wish to join the 
society, they are informed that in consequence of such 
union they are to have a mutual regard and care for each 
other, as members of the spiritual body of Christ (1 Cor. 
xii. 25, 26), of which they are briefly reminded by the 
Pastor when admitted into the church. Consequently, 
when a member has the knowledge of any brother acting 
improperly and inconsistently with the Christian profes- 
sion, he is expected to converse with him in a friendly 
manner, and to convince him, if possible, of his error: if 
the party admonished receives the admonition and mani- 
fests a proper temper of mind, the case is not referred to 
the church; but if the desired effect is not produced, or 
the misdemeanour has been a flagrant violation of the 

12 
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rules of Christian morality, the Society is made acquainted 
with it, and he is set apart and suspended from the Lord’s 
Supper until there is reason to believe his repentance is 
sincere. 

9. Their members are expected regularly to attend the 
public services of the society to which they have joined 
themselves, as far as their situation and circumstances 
will permit; and if upon removal of their situation they 
are prevented attending at the place to which they be- 
long, they are advised to attend some place of worship, 
if possible, of the same denomination, and occasionally 
partake of the Lord’s Supper with the brethren assem- 
bling there. It is, however, expected that all the mem- 
bers of each church occasionally make good their places 
and acknowledge their connexion. But if in case of a 
change in their religious sentiments, or any other circum- 
stance, they wish to dissolve the connexion with the 
church to which they belong, they have full liberty, 
there being no laws to enforce unity but those of Chris- 
tianity and love. It is expected, however, in this case, 
that they communicate their intention to the church, 
assign the reasons for such a proceeding, and leave the 
connexion in a respectful and friendly manner. 

10. The expenses which attend the erection and repair- 
ing of places of worship, and carrying on the public ser- 
vices of the Church, are defrayed by voluntary subscrip- 
tions or contributions. And every member is expected 
to contribute towards the above purposes according to 
his ability. By the same means ministers are assisted as 
circumstances make it necessary. 

11. In order to keep up a connexion among the 
churches, and to promote their mutual edification and 
benefit, they have occasional meetings, and an annual 
association, to which the several churches in the county 
or district send Deputies or Representatives, who, toge- 
ther with their Pastors, take into consideration the state 
of the churches, and give them any counsel or advice 
which they may think necessary. 


Morning Reflections. me 


12. For cementing this general connexion, and for 
more extensive information and advice, they have also an 
annual meeting in London, on Whit-Tuesday, called Toe 
Generar AssemBLyY, where Pastors, Ministers, and Re- 
presentatives, meet to concert measures and give advice, 
for the welfare of the general body. 


They humbly offer this brief statement of the constitu- 
tion of their churches to the notice of the public in gene- 
ral, and particularly to the members of their societies, 
and the youth who attend their places of public worship; 
for they practise no ceremonies, nor maintain any doc- 
trines which they wish to be concealed; if they are in 
an error, they wish to be convinced; until then, they 
think it their duty zealously to support that cause which 
they believe will promote the honour of their God, the 
kingdom of their blessed Redeemer, and the spiritual and 
eternal interest of their fellow-creatures. Amen. 


MORNING REFLECTIONS. 


ANOTHER morning opens upon me—another day, with 
its duties, its trials, its joys, its pains, and its effects, tem- 
poral and eternal. 

I am here, “ the living in the land of the living;” the 
stream of life supplied by the same Almighty Power 
which first bid it gush forth—the faculties of my 
body and mind refreshed by sleep, during which my 
defenceless condition has been watched over by the 
Father of all; the hopes and prospects of this present 
state cheering, if not brilliant; and the more glorious 
hopes of a future existence still held out to me in the 
gospel of Christ, notwithstanding all my past failures, 
and my too many and aggravated sins. 

What then can I do to God—what with a view of 
pleasing Him? Just those duties which my situation in 
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life and the relation I hold to my fellow-creatures de- 
mand, and those which have respect to the purity of my 
heart, and the due regulation of my affections. My 
Maker requires not that I should quit the station, how- 
ever humble, which I fill, but that I should discharge 
quietly and meekly its duties, be diligent in my business, 
kind and affectionate to all around me, and desirous of 
promoting in every way the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of my fellow-men, and that I should walk humbly 
and reverently and gratefully before God. 

And if I do this, he will be with me, and will be my 
God. The morning shall rise and the evening shall close 
upon me in peace, until evening and morning shall cease, 
time be no longer reckoned by days and years, and this 
ever-fluctuating condition be exchanged for the more 
enduring state which the morning of the resurrection 
shall bring in. And then Christ, my Master and my 
Judge, shall receive me with the cheering words, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
in a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


MR. MARSOM ON JOHN Ill. 11, &c. 


Tu» interpretation which different writers have given 
of this part of the gospel of John appears to be very un- 
satisfactory, especially of the 13th verse: ‘ No man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of Man which is in heaven,” 
Calvinistic writers tell us that it is to be understood of 
what they call the divine nature of Christ ; that the whole 
of it refers to him as God; that as God he ascended up 
to heaven ; that as God he came down from heaven; and 
that as God, whilst he was on earth, he was still in hea- 
ven, and from hence they infer the supreme deity of 
Jesus Christ; for no one but God, say they, can be both 
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in heaven and on earth at the same time. Dr. Whitby’s 
paraphrase of the last clause of the 12th verse, ** How 
shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things?” is, “ viz. 
of my descent from heaven, and abode still there?” 
And, of the following verse, “ He that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of Man, who, according to his 
divine nature, is in heaven while ye see him here on 
earth.” But that such is not the meaning of the pas- 
sage is evident; because what is here said respecting our 
Lord is not predicated of him as God, or of his supposed 
divine nature, but of him as the Son of Man, an appella- 
tion utterly inapplicable to Deity. 

The authors of the Improved Version tell us, that 
Newcome renders the first clause of the passage, “ No 
man goeth up to heaven;” and that he remarks, “ after 
Bishop Pearse, that the preter is here put for the pre- 
sent, and that again for the future; so that the expres- 
sion, ‘ No man hath ascended up into heaven,’ means, 
‘No man will hereafter ascend.’ This surely (they say) 
is a forced interpretation.” They then inform us that 
“the Polish Socinians interpret the expression of a local 
ascent of Christ into heaven, whither they suppose him 
to have been taken at the commencement of his ministry, 
to receive divine instruction.” They then add, « A much 
more probable interpretation is that which has been pro- 
posed by Raphelius, and adopted by Dr. Doddridge and 
others, viz. that to ascend into heaven signifies to search 
into and to understand the counsels of God. Dr. Dod- 
dridge says that the phrase ‘ascending into heaven’ is 
plainly used in the sense of searching into the truths of 
God.” —* To descend from heaven is to bring and to dis- 
cover those truths to the world.’—< ¢ Who is in heaven,’ 
is to be understood of the knowledge which Christ possessed 
of the Father’s will. See John i. 18.” Such is the inter- 
pretation of these writers, which, primd facie, is most 
certainly not less forced, unnatural, and unsatisfactory 


than the preceding. | ; 
In the first place, it inverts, as to the time of their 
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taking place, the order of the events predicated of our 
Lord in the passage, representing his ascension into hea- 
ven as prior to his having come down from heaven; 
whereas the words clearly imply that his ascension into 
heaven was subsequent to his having descended from 
thence, and consequently refer to his ascension after his 
resurrection from the dead, agreeably to the words of 
the apostle Paul, (Eph. iv. 8—10,) “ When he ascended 
up on high, he led captivity captive. Now that he as- 
cended, what is it but that he also descended first into 
the lower parts of the earth? He that descended is 
the same also that ascended up far above all heavens.” 
Secondly. The above interpretation is altogether gra- 
tuitous; there is not, in any passage in the New Testa- 
ment, the least shadow of evidence to support it; we no 
where read of a figurative ascension of Christ up into 
heaven. ‘The words referred to (John i. 18) are evidently 
the words of the historian, and relate to the state in which 
our Lord was when he wrote his gospel, “ The only be- 
gotten, which zs in the bosom of the Father,” not who was 
so when he was on the earth. The expression is very 
similar to that respecting Lazarus in the parable: “ He 
died, and was carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.” 
The authors of the Improved Version add, “If to ascend 
into heaven signifies to become acquainted with the 
truths of God, to descend from heaven is to bring and to 
discover those truths to the world. And this text clearly 
explains the meaning of the phrase, wherever it occurs in 
this evangelist.” The reply to this is obvious, i. e. that 
the phrases here used do not occur in any other passage 
in this gospel; nor do the terms hath ascended any where 
occur in it. There are, therefore, no passages in it 
which this passage can explain. There are two passages 
only in this evangelist where the term ascend occurs. 
One is chap. xx. 17, “ I ascend to my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.” This passage 
requires no comment, its meaning cannot be mistaken. 
The other passage is chap. vi. 62, which, in the Improved 
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Version is rendered, “ What then if ye shall see the Son 
of Man going up where he was before?” - On these words 
the authors of that Version say, “ This phrase, as applied 
to the Son of Man, means nothing more than searching 
into the truths of God.” In proof of this sense of the 
words, they again refer to the notes of Raphelius and 
Doddridge on chap. iii. 13. Are we then to understand 
our Lord as saying, “ What, and if ye shall see the Son 
of Man searching into the truths of God where he was 
before?” Is it possible to believe this? Do the words 
thus attributed to our Lord make sense? What can be 
meant by their seeing him searching into the truths of 
God? Are not the words “ where he was before,” 
whatever may be their precise meaning, fatal to such an 
interpretation ? 

Finally, it may be remarked that this sense of chap. iii. 
13, renders the assertion, that “ no man hath ascended 
up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven,” not 
true; it being, on that interpretation, as applicable to the 
prophets and to the apostles as to Jesus Christ; for they 
also were acquainted with the counsel of God, they pos- 
sessed the truths of God and discovered them to the 
world. If to ascend up to heaven, and to come down 
from heaven, means nothing more than this, then they as 
truly, in this sense, ascended up to heaven and came 
down from heaven as Jesus Christ did; nor could it be 
truly said that no man had ascended up to heaven, and 
descended from thence, except Jesus Christ. 


(To be continued.) 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AMONG THE NEGROES. 


The two British Schools in Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
under the inspection of the Rev. J. M. Philippo, go on 
prosperously. Mr. P. in one of his letters says, “there 
are children in our schools from almost every part of the 
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island, dwellers upon the mountains, and in the valley. 
When travelling into the imterior of the country, I have 
been more than once accosted, by a little ragged or dirty 
Negro or a coloured boy (in places too where I had not 
the smallest idea of being recognized, or of seeing a hu- 
man habitation) with a smile playing upon his cheek, and 
shewing his teeth in all their whiteness, and bowing and 
scraping his feet all the while, ‘ How do massa, Coolmassa’”’ 
(Schoolmaster) accompanied in general by the request, 
«Please, massa, give me one book.’ In many instances 
the children from our school in town and country, are in 
the habit of reading, to groups of persons assembled for 
the purpose, the books which have been given them as 
rewards. How often have I regretted from this circum- 
stance as well as others, when any have left the school to 
go to their trades, or for any other purpose, that I have 
not had some useful books, such as the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, Advice to Servants, Cottage Sermons, &c.,; and par- 
ticularly the Book of God, to put into their hands! 
What good might not be rationally calculated upon, by 
the Divine blessing, from the operation of so many means, 
when the few hitherto used have been so remarkably 
successful !” 


Boys’ School on the British System. 


In the Boys’ school according to last year’s Report there 
are 72 in number. ‘Twelve of them are Slaves. Their 
education is various in its gradations; some of them are 
reading on boards, others in the Testament, several write 
fairly and are practising the first rules of arithmetic. 
Most of them have been entirely educated in the schools. 
One slave boy reads the History of England, writes well, 
and is in the Rule of Three in arithmetic. 46 free boys 
read the History of England, Greece, and the Testament; 
are writing, and in various stages of arithmetic. 


Girls’ School. 


The Girls’ school contains 80, nineteen of whom are 
Slaves. Most of them read the Testament, write tole- 
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rably, and are in Addition in arithmetic, The greater 
part of them learned the alphabet at school. Several of 
them are described as very interesting children. | One of 
them who learned her alphabet in the school is now in 
the rule of Compound Multiplication. Of 54 free girls, 
some are reading the Histories of England and Greece, 
and the Testament ; they write well, and in arithmetic are 
as far as the Rule of Three and Vulgar Fractions. 

The progress of the children in both schools is very 
gratifying, and in some instances remarkable; many of 
them who are advanced considerably beyond the plan can 
read the Scriptures with dictinctness and accuracy. 
They possess also a considerable knowledge of civil and 
sacred geography, of biblical antiquities, and of the em- 
blems, figures, parables, types, and most remarkable pas- 
sages and chapters of the Bible, being interrogated re- 
specting them on the Wednesday of every week—that 
day being devoted to the especial purpose of general 


examination. 
A writer in the Watchman, in a letter to the Editor of 


~ that paper, concludes an account of the examination of 
the children of these schools with these words: “ On re- 
turning home I could not help reflecting on the beneficial 
results which might arise from such a valuable and pro- 
mising institution. I beheld in the juvenile assembly the 
parents of a future generation, being trained up in the 
path of virtue, industry, active usefulness, and religion ; 
thus preparing them for a life of usefulness here, and an 
eternity of glory hereafter. I therefore would call the 
attention of every well-wisher and true patriot to his 
country, to support and encourage this and all similar in- 
stitutions, being fully persuaded that its happy influence 
will be acknowledged and appreciated through all suc- 
ceeding ages.’ —“ Quarterly Extracts from the Correspond- 
ence, &¢., of the British and Foreign School Society.” 
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RULES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
SICK CHILDREN OF THE UNITARIAN BAPTIST SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL, CONIGREE, TROWBRIDGE, ESTABLISH- 
ED SUNDAY, JANUARY 23, 1831. 


1. Tue object of this Society is to afford relief to its 
Members in seasons of bodily affliction. 

2. The Members shall consist only of the children of 

the School, who may continue to be Members to the age 
of 21 years, provided they become Teachers on being 
dismissed from the School. This rule shall not extend 
to the present Teachers. 
- 2. Every Member shall pay one penny on entrance, 
and one half-penny every Sunday after, excepting on the 
Sunday following the funeral of a Member, when they 
are again to pay a penny. 

4. No Member shall be entitled to relief until he or 
she has been in the Society 12 weeks. 

5. If any Member neglect to pay his or her Subscrip- 
tion three Sundays, or attempt to impose upon the 
Society by feigning illness, or otherwise, such Member 
shall be excluded. 

6. There shall be a Treasurer and a Secretary; and a 
Committee chosen from amongst the Teachers, who shall 
at their quarterly meetings appoint Visitors for the ensu- 
ing three months. 

7. When any Member becomes indisposed either 
through disease or accident, notice is to be given to the 
Secretary, who will send the appointed Visitors, and 
should the case require it, they will direct an allowance 
of one shilling and sixpence a week to be made during 
the first three months, and one shilling a week for the 
remaining period of sickness. But should the Visitors 
not like to act without advice, the Secretary shall sum- 
mon the Committee the earliest opportunity. 

8. Upon the death of a Member, ten shillings and six- 
pence will be granted towards the funeral expenses, 
when the Visitors shall attend, and see that the money is 
properly applied. 
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9. If at any time the expenditure of this Society ex- 
ceed its receipts, a meeting of the Teachers shall be 
called, and the determination to which the majority shall 
come concerning it, shall be decisive. 


OBITUARY. 


DOUGLAS KINGSFORD POUND. 


1831. June 4, at Dover, DoucLas Kinasrorp, younger son 
of the Rev. G. C. Pounn, of the General Baptist connexion, aged 
19. The life of one called thus early from the things of time, can 
afford little matter for biography. Happy in the domestic circle, 
our young friend sought only to store his mind with that knowledge 
which is from above, and to acquire a due portion of ability in a re- 
spectable employment, by which it was hoped he might be enabled 
to pass through life with comfort and satisfaction. 

But heaven had ordained it otherwise, and about three years ago 
symptoms of consumption were but too manisfest, and the best medi- 
cal advice was resorted to, Many changes in the disorder gave rise 
to alternate hopes and fears; the latter prevailed for several months 
past. About a week before his death the first material change was 
observed, and he continued to droop until the afternoon of the 2nd 
of June, when cold shivers came upon him, and he inquired of an 
aged relative if that was death; his hands were now cold and his feet 
swelled, but bis mind was cheerful, composed, and resigned. He 
continued to cheer the surrounding mourners with pious ejaculations 
until eight o’clock, when he exclaimed, ‘ Death has commenced !— 
this finger !—three !—my arm !—my side is dead !—this is what I 
have prayed for !—this is dying in peace !”’ 

Yet a few more hours were allotted, in which he expressed the 
most perfect confidence in the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ 
his Son, on the Unitarian scheme; inquired with coolness what 
would be the symptoms of death. When these approached, a hea- 
venly smile illumined his wan countenance, and he cried, “ This is 
death !—come near !—all !—all !—shake hands !—good bye !—a 
few short years and we shall meet again!’”? With his remaining 
breath he expressed resignation to the Divine will in the language of 
scripture; and as it grew short he waved his hand, faintly articulating 
his hope of glory. 

Here we join the witnesses of this soul-awakening spectacle to ex~ 
claim, ‘‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last hours 
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be like his!” His remains were deposited in the family. vault, 
under the General Baptist Chapel, on Sunday afternoon, 12th in- 
stant, when the Rev. John Marten delivered a most solemn and im- 
pressive oration to a large assemblage of persons belonging to differ- 
ent denominations of the Christian world, who attended to testify 
their respect to departed virtue. In the evening he gave an appro- 
priate discourse from 2 Peteri. 11, to a full and deeply attentive 
audience, in the course of which the preacher maintained and proved 
the efficiency of the Unitarian system in the hour of death, as under 
it we can die in peace, and in the assurance of a happy immortality. 

Our friend concluded by doing justice to the character of the de- 
ceased, and administered the balm of consolation to the numerous 
relatives who sorrow, but not as those who have no hope, for him 


who sleeps in Jesus. —Christian Reformer. 
‘ a. We 


Elegy on the Death of Douglas K. Pound, Dover, aged \9 Years. : 


And hast thou left the chequer’d scenes of time, 

For rest eternal in some happier clime? 

Art thou released from earth, its cares and pains, 

To rove enraptured o’er the heavenly plains ; 

See and adore the only great First Cause, 

Bow at his footstool, comprehend his laws ; 

Admire the wisdom of that stern decree, 

By Heaven sent forth, that we must mourn for thee? 


Ah, could thy Spirit stoop to things below, 

The mix’d emotions of our souls to know, 

Or could our thoughts on angel wings arise, 

To follow thine, beyond the azure skies, 

Then would’st thou learn, beneath the chast’ning rod 
We bow submissive to our Father, God— 

On faith’s strong pinions that our hopes can soar 

To heaven’s bright mansion, tremble and adore. 


> 


Within the confines of its golden gate, 

*Two brother spirits thine arrival wait, 

To bid thee welcome to eternal rest, 

Where sorrow never comes, but all are blest, 
These shall conduct thee to the Saviour’s care, 
Thy Pattern here, thine Intercessor there. 
Thy plea for merey He will freely own, 

Thy place assign by God’s immortal throne. 


Pes 


* The writer has lost two Sons, at about the same age as the deceased, 
to whom they were both particularly attached—Consumption being the 
common disease, ; i 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, 25th 
May, in the Unitarian Chapel, South Place, Finsbury. The religious 
service in the morning was attended by a large and respectable con- 
gregation. The Rev. E. Chapman, of Deptford, offered the intro- 
ductory prayer and read the Scriptures; the Rev. H. Acton, of 
Exeter, offered the general prayer; and the Rev. H. Hutton, of Bir- 
mingham, preached from Mark xii, 29—31. 

The attendance at the meeting for business in the evening was 
very gratifying. The Rev. R. Aspland, of Hackney, was in the 
chair. ‘The Reports of the Treasurer and Committee were read.— 
The former shewed a balance against the Society of about £70 ; 
but the account of the meeting in the Monthly Repository for June 
states, that this balance ‘changed sides early in the evening.” 

The Committee’s report “shewed that there had been an active 
and not unsuccessful attention to the objects of the Association in our 
country ; and that the great weapons of spiritual warfare, the pulpit 
and the press, had been used to good purpose. ‘The strongest in- 
terest, however, was produced by what related to the Foreign depart- 
ment. Our second native congregation in India, that of Abraham 
Chiniah at Secunderabad, is thriving, and its worthy pastor is now 
assisted by Theophilus Roberts, the eldest son of our excellent Mis- 
~ sionary at Madras. A good account was also given of the behaviour, 
disposition, and progress of his second son, Joseph Roberts, now 
under the care of the Rev. J. R. Beard, of Manchester. Many very 
interesting statements were made of indications of a progress towards 
pure Christianity in various and distant countries. The speedy 
establishment of an Unitarian congregation at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and of another in Upper Canada, appears highly probable.”— 
Monthly Repository. 

After the reading of the report the various resolutions arising out 
of it were proposed by the gentlemen to whose charge they had been 
entrusted. We cannot of course pretend, in a short account like the 
present, to give even an outline of the different speeches ; they are 
very fully reported in the Monthly Repository, to which we refer our 
readers. 

Two circumstances tended to give unusual interest to the proceed- 
ings of the day. One was the presence of the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, who was present both at the religious service, and at the meeting 
for business ; he was labouring under severe indisposition, and was 
obliged to leave before the meeting broke up.* He was received 


* His health has been since then gradually improving. 
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with great enthusiasm : and when the whole assembly rose (at the sug- 
gestion of the Chairman) in approval of a resolution proposed by 
Dr. Bowring expressing sympathy in his arduous and _ philanthropic 
labours, admiration of his character, and delight at his presence,— 
the effect was very striking. The other circumstance to which we 
allude was the proposal by the Rev. W. J. Fox, of a resolution re- 
commending the establishment, as soon and as far as shall be prac- 
ticable, of Domestic Missions, to relieve the wants, enlighten the 
minds, and purify the characters of the poor. The subject was one 
of the greatest importance in itself, and the eloquence of the mover 
served to excite still greater attention. The plan of visiting the dis- 
tressed poor at their own homes, of carrying to them that religious 
instruction which they cannot or will not obtain at places of public 
worship, and that religious consolation which their destitute condition 
render so peculiarly needful, is worthy of the warmest support; and 
we hope it will be taken up with the zeal to which its excellence 
entitles it. There was, however, an expectation that the resolution 
would be opposed, as it was conceived by some that, however excel- 
lent it might be, it was not included among the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. It was, however, carried without opposition, 

The late proceedings at the Bible Society were noticed by the 
Chairman in his speech at the opening of the Meeting, and again 
brought forward in a distinct resolution proposed by the Rev. James 
Yates, of London, and seconded by the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, of 
Bristol, 

The meeting separated about half-past ten o’clock. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE General Baptist Congregation now meeting in Trinity Place, 
Borough, (formerly in Worship Street,) are desirous of obtaining a 
more suitable place of worship. They have an endowment which, 
though not legally available to any other purpose than the support 
of the minister and poor, would enable them to rent a suitable place 
on moderate terms. They cannot, however, from their inability to 
give legal security, expect a builder, who looks at the mere pecu- 
niary profit of such an investment, to build a meeting-house and let 
it to them; they, therefore, insert this advertisement, in the hope 
that it may attract the notice of some one who, possessing the ability 
to assist them, would be induced to do so by the desire of promoting 
the cause of truth, Their wish is to obtain a small and plain meet- 
ing-house, which they could rent. 

Communications to be addressed to Mr. W. Coulsell, No. 9 
Castle Street, Borough. 
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* One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.’—Paut. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL BAPTIST 
ASSEMBLY FOR 1831. 


We gladly avail ourselves of the appearance of the 
«* Proceedings” to draw to them the notice of our brethren 
at large. The attendance at the Assembly, and the spirit 
there manifested, gave, as we thought, promise of a revival 
of our cause, and if in the examination of the Proceedings 
we meet with some passages which cause regret, others 
are of a nature to cause thankfulness to the great Ruler of 
all things, and to enkindle hope. 

The list of churches in connexion (or presumed con- 
nexion) with the Assembly is a little different from that 
of last year: not from any change that has really taken 
place in our body, but from one or two alterations and, 
as it seems to us, improvements in the arrangement. 
Some of the Welsh churches are now for the first time 
inserted: not that they have just been founded, or have 
just entered into association with us, but because it has 
been thought right to supply an omission for which no 
good reason could be assigned. ‘The two churches in the 
metropolis have been put. together under the head of 
“London,” and the name by which they are at present 
known put before that which it is needful for them to 
retain on account of their endowments. 

Of these churches twenty-one communicated with the 
Assembly either by their representatives or by letter. 
From seven there appears to have been no account. We 
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regret this. Even those who have no particular intelli- 
gence to communicate, who cannot give aid and do not 
need or wish to receive it, might yet assure us of their 
affection for our cause and their sympathy with our ex- 
ertions. But we hasten to the Committee’s report. 

The first matter of general interest which is mentioned 
is the failure of the attempt to raise a church at Yalding, 
in Kent, where one formerly existed, and where there is 
still a meeting-house held in trust for the use of such a 
society, if it could be formed. Nor have the hopes which 
had been conceived of reviving the cause at Nutfield, in 
Surrey, been realized. 

The notice of these two failures leads to the introduc- 
tion of a subject of great importance,—the encourage- 
ment of a body of ministers as assistants to the regular 
pastors of our churches. We do conceive this to be 
a matter well worthy of the attention of our brethren, 
and we agree with the Committee in expecting that the 
employment of such men may with the Divine blessing 
be productive of the happiest effects. But we will quote 
the passage from the Report: 

“Failing thus again, your Committee will not say they 
are discouraged ; they bow to the decision of Him who 
cannot err. But they are increasingly convinced of the 
necessity of an assistant ministry in our churches; a 
ministry of men who, powerful in the Scriptures, strong 
in zeal, and having utterance given them through the 
breathings of the.pure spirit of piety, may be ready to 
declare the unadulterated truth to their less informed 
brethren, and to lead their devotions. It is a ministry 
once much encouraged in our churches, which sent them 
forth as missionaries into neighbouring villages and ham- 
lets, to turn the sinner from his evil way, and to enlighten 
the minds of the ignorant. They also frequently assisted 
their. Pastor in the discharge of his sacred functions. 
Your Committee beg to call the attention of our churches 
to this point, and to state their firm conviction that the 
revival of our cause must largely depend, under the 
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blessing of Almighty God, on the revival of these instru- 
ments, so eminently suited to the requirements of such a 
population as that amid which most of our churches are 
situated. In connexion with this subject, your Commit- 
tee suggest that a small supply of books might be pro- 
cured for a few young men desirous to acquire such 
knowledge as would render them more efficient instruc- 
ters of their brethren, and who could be recommended as 
possessing talents fitted to communicate, and as being 
already well read in Scripture.” 

The subject is further considered in the circular letter* 
to the churches subjoined to the Proceedings; in which 
letter the qualifications desirable in an assistant minister, 
and the means of imparting or cultivating them, are 
pointed out. We most earnestly beg of our brethren not 
to let this subject drop, nor to suffer the recommendation 
of the Committee to become a mere dead letter. 

We are far from desiring that such persons should 
become mere disputants and champions of a party, nor 
would we have them continually insisting upon the cha- 
racteristic opinions or practices of our own body. We 
believe these to be of great importance, and that the time 
is come for bringing them forward to public notice. But 
we would have these “home missionaries” go forth to 
their fellow-creatures with the desire and intention of 
winning over sinners from the error of their ways, of 
holding forth the word of life in its purity, and at the 
same time in its completeness ; neither overspreading its 
simple truths with the errors and corruptions which 
have so widely prevailed; nor yet stripping it of those 
ordinances which its inspired Founder ordained to be 
constituent parts of it, and reducing it to a form too re- 
fined for common apprehension. We would have them 
disregard the reproach of heresy on the one hand, and of 


* We are glad that the custom of sending a circular letter to the 
churches has heen revived. It is a return to one of the good prac- 


tices of former days. 
K 2 
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superstition on the other, and keeping their eyes upon 
the Christianity of the Apostles’ days, endeavour to make 
their preaching conformable to it. We think that the 
blessing of God would be upon a ministry of this kind, 
entered upon with proper views, and supported in a 
proper spirit. . 

The paragraph respecting the General Baptist Advocate 
deserves, and will, we trust, obtain, the notice of our 
friends. We may remark that the price is so fixed 
that the sale of the whole impression would little 
more than cover the expenses, and that, as it has thus 
been brought within the reach of the poorer members of 
our churches, it should be supported as generally as 
possible. If we may judge from the manner in which it 
was spoken of in the letters to the Assembly, the impor- 
tance of such an organ of communication is felt. Let 
our friends remember that its importance must depend 
very much upon its circulation, and that in proportion to 
its usefulness should be their exertions and sacrifices in 
its behalf. 

The Report mentions the admission of Mr. James 
Cook, of Nantwich, as a student for the ministry on the 
funds of the Education Society ; and states that the other 
student, Mr. Means, was to leave at the close of the 
session. 

This account of the matters which came under the 
immediate superintendence of the Committee is followed 
by extracts from the letters from the churches. We 
regret that but few of these speak of an increase in 
the number of their members. ‘ Great is the truth, and 
it will prevail;’ and by energetic measures, and earnest 
prayer for the Divine blessing, we may yet see a revival, 
and that speedily. Let the condition of our body, while 
it excites anxiety, prompt to exertion. Let no fear of 
man, no apprehension of odium or sarcasm or censure, 
prevent our ministers from proclaiming the truth and 
the whole truth. Let no desire of compliance with “ the 
spirit of the times” lead to the sacrifice of what is scrip- 
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tural and useful in the constitution of our churches. Let 
them be churches, societies of brethren bound by a com- 
munity of feeling and opinion upon the leading doctrines 
of Christianity. 

Among the most cheering reports are those from the 
Welsh churches, three of which appear in the list this: 
year, viz. those at Gellionen, Llandyfaen, and St. Clear’s. 
We insert the following passage from the Gellionen letter: 

“Our hearers are gradually increasing, and there are 
some persons who open their doors for us to preach the 
gospel in their dwelling-houses. I have been preaching 
four Sunday evenings in a dwelling-house by the forge 
and Tin Mill of Kidwelly. I was well attended by the 
workmen and others. Last Sunday I had the pleasure of 
preaching in a house about four miles south of our meet- 
ing-house, to a large assembly ; many of them had never 
heard an Unitarian sermon before. After the service 
they conversed freely on many topics, and bid us visit 
them again as soon as convenient.” 

Weare glad to observe the attention given to the re- 
ligious instruction of the young. During the last year 
Sunday-schools have been established in two of our 
churches, Deptford, and Trinity-place, London; and 
Congregational or Juvenile Libraries established in three, 
Deptford, Saffron Walden, and Trowbridge. In several 
others both schools and libraries have been established 
for years. This is as it should be. Those who uphold 
by their distinguishing ordinance the right and duty of 
private judgment are bound to be active in communica- 
ting religious knowledge. T’eaching and baptizing were 
united long ago, and by high authority. 

It is not, however, the children of the poor alone who 
should be the objects of this care and attention. It is 
highly desirable that the young persons of the congrega- 
tion should be formed into classes for receiving instruc- 
tion, either from the pastor or some member of the con- 
gregation. Had this plan been more generally pursued, 
our churches would probably have presented a very 
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different appearance. The evidences of Christianity ; its 
doctrines and duties; ecclesiastical history; the geo- 
graphy, &c., of the Scriptures; would form appropriate 
subjects for such a course of religious education. 

But to return to the Assembly Proceedings. The reso- 
lutions which follow the Report are for the most part 
resolutions of course. The most important proposition 
brought forward was for changing the order or mode of 
proceeding at the Assembly; but the decision was post- 
poned for a year, in order that the subject might be ma- 
turely considered in the interval. The motion is as fol- 
lows : 

“That the Assembly meet for business at the usual 
period (9 o’clock); that the letters be read, the public 
worship of God celebrated, afterwards any further letters 
be read which have been received since the morning, 
and that the Assembly do then adjourn; that they re- 
assemble at the Meeting-house at five o’clock to tea, and 
at six the Chair be taken and the business resumed by 
the reading of the Report, and the proposal of the various 
resolutions for the consideration of the Assembly.” 

To this an amendment was moved, “That it is inex- 
pedient to make any alteration in the usual course of the 
Assembly’s proceedings.” 

We had intended to go into the consideration of the 
question thus raised, but are precluded by the length to 
which this notice of the “ Proceedings” has extended. 
We propose to take it up in our next number. 


THE MERCY-SEAT. 


“« And thou shalt make a mercy-seat of pure gold ;—and there will 


IT meet thee, and I will commune with thee from above the merey- 
seat.”—Exod. xxv. 17, 22. 


“* Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh when 
ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the 
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Father. But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshipers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him.’’—John iy. 23. 


In the world’s infancy, when Heaven began 
To train for better things the race of man; 
When, shadow’d forth in long obscure array, 
Dark emblems pointed out the future day ; 


Then glorious was the sound, the voice how sweet, 

That told the sinner of a mercy-seat ! 

Where want and guilt and woe might fearless flee, 

Trusting the promise, “ There I’ll meet with thee.” 


How dear that place of refuge! Often there 
The wounded spirit found relief in prayer : 
There high-born hope looked up with eye serene, 
Yet still the veil, the veil hung thick between. 


Years roll away: the Sun of righteousness 
Upsprings at last the darkened world to bless ; 
The veil is rent; the imperfect emblems fall ; 
The holy Priest hath entered “ once for all.” 


Now comes the voice (and O! how far above 
That other voice!) of pardon, peace, and love: 

* Come, thou afflicted, toss’d and tempest-driven, 
Come, hear the message of indulgent Heaven. 


** Nor in this mountain shall my dwelling be, 
Nor in that temple shall they seek for me; 
Where the true worshiper pours forth his prayer, 
There is mine altar. I will meet-him there. 


** In low-roof’d dwellings, at the couch of pain, 
When midnight shades invite to rest in vain, 
There, if the humble, contrite spirit be, 

Doubt not, afflicted, I will meet with thee. 


** Nor less in strong temptation’s fiery hour, 

When pleasure sways, when passion tries her pow’r; 
If then, e’en then, the imploring voice of prayer 

For strength, for safety rise, I will be there. 
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‘‘ Or in the desert, on the trackless deep, 

When winds and waves their ceaseless roarings keep ; 
Canst thou believe, all-threatening though it be ? 
Then shall my spirit whisper peace to thee. 


«« And ye, by sorrows worn, by age oppress’d, 
Who peaceful sink on earth’s soft lap to rest, 
In Jesus sleeping—slumber where ye may, 

IT will be with you at that awful day.” 


[We borrow these lines from the Monthly Instructer, a manuscript 
periodical kept up by the teachers of the Worship-street Sunday- 
school and their friends. The author’s name is not given there. Ep. } 


MR. MARSOM ON JOHN III. 11, &c. 
(Continued from p. 121.) 

Tue preceding remarks naturally lead to the conclu- 
sion that the writers referred to have misunderstood, and 
have given an erroneous interpretation of the passage 
under consideration. What has led them to adopt such 
a forced and unsupported explanation of it is evidently 
this, that they have taken it for granted that the speaker 
is unquestionably Jesus Christ, and that the words in this 
verse, and those connected with it, are addressed by him 
to Nicodemus, and consequently that the phrases which 
occur in ver. 13 cannot be understood literally, but must 
have a figurative meaning. That this is not the case, but 
that from the 10th verse the speaker is the historian who 
wrote his gospel about forty years after the ascension of 
our Lord, the following observations will, it is conceived, 
abundantly prove. 

On the 11th verse; “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
we speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen, 
and ye receive not our witness.” “Some,” say the 
authors of the Improved Version, “ understand this 
verse as the remark of the evangelist.” A writer in the 
Theological Repository, Vol. V. p. 70, in a note, has the 
following remarks on this passage :—* The evangelist» 
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without any notice of a change of the speaker, observes, 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, (his reader,) we speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen, and ye receive 
not our witness.’ In consequence of the inattention of 
commentators to the change of speakers, our Lord, in his 
discourse with Nicodemus, has, by all of them which I 
have seen, been understood to have told the Jewish ruler 
what it was impossible he should comprehend. But our 
Saviour never uses the pronoun we when speaking of him- 
self, and here it means John the Evangelist, and his 
fellow-apostles.” Compare with this passage 1 John i. 
1—3, and iv. 14. Another writer in the same work, who 
has given a most admirable illustration of the first ten 
verses of this chapter, Vol. VI. 194, remarks, “ Here 
(i. e. ver. 10) the dialogue of our Lord and Nicodemus 
ends, according to the valuable hint given by Christo- 
philus, Vol. V. p. 70, of your Repository. It is a hint 
which throws more light upon the remainder of the 
chapter than whole folios have done. I lament that that 
masterly pen can no longer move in defence of its own 
hypothesis. It claims my gratitude and respect for the 
information already given. I would only observe, that 
one of the ancient versions reads, ver. 11, I say unto yow, 
not thee.” 

The assertion in verse 13, that no man had ascended 
into heaven but the Son of man, might have been suffi- 
cient to convince commentators that this could not be 
said by our Lord to Nicodemus; for he had not then, in 
any sense that we learn from the New Testament, as- 
cended up to heaven. Is it possible to suppose that in 
saying this to Nicodemus our Lord meant to inform him 
that “ he, and no one but he, had searched into the coun- 
sels of God”? Or is it possible that Nicodemus should 
have so understood him? These words, then, must be 
those of the evangelist, and not of Jesus Christ. 

In verse 14 it is said, “ And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
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be lifted up ;” it should be rendered, so must the Son of 
man have been lifted up. The speaker therefore in this 
passage must be the historian, and not our Lord, nor 
could this be said of him before his crucifixion. 

In the 16th verse we are told, that ‘God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” Our Lord never speaks of himself under this cha- 
racter, the only-begotten Son of God, nor is he ever so 
called till after his resurrection from the dead. Neither 
is he so denominated by any of the writers of the New 
Testament, except by the evangelist John. The phrase 
is peculiar to him. It occurs only in his writings, and it 
is probable he so denominates him in reference to his 
resurrection, for by it he was declared to be the Son of 
God with power. Rom. i. 4. This evangelist also styles 
him “ the first begotten from the dead ;” (Rey. i. 5;) and 
he was not only the first begotten, but the only begotten, 
to a life of incorruption and immortality. But it could 
not be said of him, nor could he say of himself, when he 
was conversing with Nicodemus, as it is here said, “ ‘That 
God gave, or had given, his only begotten Son,” that is, 
to death ; for “ God spared not his own Son, but freely 
delivered him up for us all.” The speaker therefore in 
this passage cannot be Jesus Christ, but the evangelist. 

What has been said may suffice to establish the point 
above contended for. It may be observed that the evan- 
gelist here has introduced some sublime and animating 
truths, particularly the love of God to the Gentile world, 
and his purpose of making them partakers of the bless- 
ings and promises of the gospel, that mystery which the 
apostles themselves were unacquainted with, until it was 
revealed to them by the Holy Spirit. 

In fine, the illustration here attempted to be given of 
this portion of the gospel of John (it is presumed) will 
remove the darkness and obscurity in which: those words 
of his, ver. 13, * No man hath ascended up to heaven, 


* >. 
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but he who came down from heaven, even the Son of 
man who is in heaven,” have been involved by the dis- 
cordant interpretations of commentators. 
JOHN MARSOM. 
St. John Street, Clerkenwell, 
Feb. 10th, 1831. 


ANOTHER PLEA FOR DISSENT.* 


ArcHupisHop NeEwcomeg, in his account of Coverdale’s 
Bible, printed in 1537, says, “In the dedication the 
translator praises his majesty, ‘ because he, with his most 
honourable council, applied all study’and endeavour to 
set forth the uncorrupt faith’ of God’s most holy word; 
and because, by his most righteous administration, God’s 
law, which had been shut up, depressed, cast aside, and 
put out of remembrance, was now found again; and his. 
majesty, like another Joshua, commanded strictly that 
the law of God should be read and taught unto all the 
people.’ He then very wisely states the testimony of 
Scripture to the supremacy of kings in their own realms, 
as opposed to the usurpations of the Romish see. Nor 
can the Divine wisdom be sufficiently admired, that the 
sacred writers thus assert the pre-eminence of the ruling 
powers, and the obedience of every man to their autho- 
rity; as such doctrines are highly favourable to the tran 
quillity of the world, to the introduction of Christianity 
‘into every country, and to the encouragement of an un- 
restrained use of the Scriptures among all classes of men 
in all Christian communities.” A long, but not singular, 
stride from particular premises to a general conclusion 
Many a man has measured paces with him. But let us 
see how he closes the account of Biblical Translations 
during the reign of the second Joshua. ‘¢ This history of 
our English translations in the time of Henry VIII. iJlus- 


* See G. B. A. for Jane, p. 85. * Historical View, p. 29. 
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trates what is well known, that the king exercised a very 
despotic power both in religious and civil affairs. It also 
shews with what. zeal and prudence the friends to the 
Reformation conducted themselves in the great work of 
introducing and improving English translations of the 
Bible; what peculiar difficulties they had to encounter 
from the dangerous inconstancy of a tyrant, and from the 
inveterate prejudices of a strong Romish party.” If he 
had been inclined for a second stride, he might have 
argued, “from this instance it is manifest what a hind- 
rance despotic rulers are to the diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures among all classes of a Christian community.”* The 
inference the Dissenter draws is this, that he had better 
have left the matter of the Bibles, and all other matters 
of religion, to the zeal and conscience of his subjects, 
only taking care that his Catholic subjects did not burn 
his Protestant subjects, and that his Protestant subjects 
did not behead his Catholic subjects, to which they were 
severally sufficiently prone. All he did as it regards 
religion has doubtless had its uses, as his scruples of 
conscience respecting the lawfulness of his marriage with 
Catharine of Arragon, gave to England and the world 
Queen Elizabeth: but one of the uses of his conduct as 
supreme head of the Church is to teach us to beware of 
any one who usurps the throne of Christ. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE BOSTON [U. 8.| SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tue meeting of the members and friends of the Boston 
Sunday-School Society convened at this time, affords to 
the directors an opportunity, and indeed imposes upon 
them the duty, of communicating such information as ~ 
they have been able to gather of the progress, situation, 
Se anne ee ens een oe 

* Idem, p. 59 
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and prospects, of the Sunday Schools connected with the 
Society in this City. It is now but eight years since the 
establishment of the first of the eleven institutions from 
whom we now have returns, At that time many among 
us doubted of their expediency; they had witnessed the 
manner in which some schools had been conducted, and 
they feared that no adequate good could result from 
them. A few, however, entertained different views; they 
believed that some institution for teaching children the 
first rudiments of religion was urgently needed, some 
place where the first ideas of God and revelation might 
be comunicated and fostered. They considered them as 
the Primary Schools of religion, where the minds of 
children could be taught to understand the nature and 
attributes of God, the character and teachings of our Sa- 
viour, and the truths and evidences of revelation; and 
thus prepare them for receiving and understanding the 
higher instruction communicated in the church. They 
did not believe, that any good could result from crowd- 
ing the youthful memory with detached passages of scrip- 
ture, without affording any clue for understanding them; 
but they were convinced, that some knowledge of the 
pure and simple religion of Jesus, might be communi- 
cated to children, without exciting fatigue and disgust for 
labours and mysteries beyond their comprehension, 

On such principles and views, the Hancock Sunday 
School was established, and its founders can now look 
with honest exultation on eleven similar institutions with- 
in the bounds of this city, and a large number scattered 
throughout the country as the fruits of their labours. The 
condition of the schools in Boston, as respects the num- 
ber of teachers and pupils, has varied but little since our 
last annual meeting, but in their management and inter- 
nal condition, it is believed some progress has been made. 
The most interesting information, however, respecting 
their situation can be gained from the reports of the di- 
rectors of the different schools, of which we will proceed 
to offer a brief abstract. 
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From the report of the Hancock Sunday School, we 
perceive, that it contains at present ten male and eleven 
female teachers, and one hundred and seventeen pupils. 
Manuals are extensively and it is believed advantageously 
used, particularly in the:morning. ‘In the afternoon the 
teachers explain to their scholars the books taken from the 
library on the preceding Sabbath, and question them re- 
specting their contents.’ The general exercises usually con- 
sist of a precept selected from the New Testament and 
practically illustrated; recently, however, this course has 
been varied by introducing familiar lectures on natural 
history. Teachers’ meetings are frequently held, and 
lately, a course of lectures was commenced by different 
teachers, on subjects connected with the duties of Sun- 
day-School teachers. 

‘Never, (says the report,) at any period since its com- 
mencement, has there existed such an interest in the 
school as at present, both on the part of the teachers and 
pupils. This fact is proved by the punctuality of their 
attendance, and by the pleasure which all its exercises 
appear to afford. At no time has the school been in so 
flourishing a condition, and we have reason to hope and 
trust that by the blessing of God, without which we can 
do nothing, much good will result from our labours.’ 

From the Purchase-street, (late Franklin) School, a full 
and very interesting return -has been received, and it is 
to be regretted that our limits will not admit of transfer- 
ing as much of its matter to this report as we could wish. 

The number of pupils connected with the school is 
over one hundred, of which the largest proportion are 
girls. The number of teachers is eighteen—eleven fe- 
male and seven male. ‘The situation of the school has 
not essentially varied since the last report, and it still 
continues in a flourishing condition. The prayer com- 
posed by Dr. Follen is used in opening the school, and 
its simplicity, devotional spirit, and peculiar fitness, are 
spoken of in very high terms. The system pursued con- 
tinues to consist almost entirely of oral instruction, which 
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is considered the most effectual and useful mode. The 
following remarks by a female teacher, as given in the 
report, will shew in-some degree the course adopted: 

‘With regard to books used for instruction, I have as 
little to do with them as possible, imparting instruction 
as much as I am able by conversation; using the books 
myself in order to obtain the necessary information, but 
seldom referring to them in presence of my class.’ 

In answer to the question, of what appears to be most 
wanting to increase the usefulness or improve the condi- 
tion of the schools? it is stated, ‘undeviating punctuality 
on the part of teachers’ is considered as of the first and 
greatest importance, and the want of it as almost the 
greatest obstacle there can be to the usefulness of Sunday 
Schools. Teachers’ meetings, and the co-operation and 
assistance of pastors, are also considered as very valuable 
and important auxiliaries. 


GLEANINGS. 


Intolerance. 


“Bur,” say they, “though we receive no injury, God 
is dishonoured.” Ah! is God dishonoured? Imitate his 
conduct, then. Does he thunder? Does he lighten? 
Does he afflict this poor man? Behold, his sun enlightens 
his habitation, his rain refreshes his fields, his gentle 
breeze fans and animates.him every day, his revelation 
always lies open before him, his throne of mercy is 
ever accessible to him: and will you, rash Christian, 
will you mark him out for vengeance? I repeat it 
again, imitate your heavenly Father, and at least suspend 
your anger till that day when the Lord will make mani- 
fest the counsels of men’s hearts, and then shall every 
man have praise of God. ‘Then will you perfectly under- 
stand the justice as well as kindness of these interroga- 
tions—“* Who maketh thee to differ from another? And 
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what hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now if 
thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou 
hadst not received it?”—-Rosert Rosinson. 


Christianity of Course. 


The assent which is ordinarily given to Divine truths 
is very faint and languid, very weak and ineffectual, 
flowing only from a blind inclination to follow that re- 
ligion which is in fashion, or a lazy indifference and un- 
concernedness whether things be so or not. Men are 
unwilling to quarrel with the religion of their country, 
and since all their neighbours are Christians, they are 
content to be so too; but they are seldom at the pains to 
consider the evidences of those truths, or to ponder the 
importance and tendency of them: and thence it is that 
they have so little influence on their affections and prac- 
tice.—ScouGaL. 


Resignation. 


Galileo, the celebrated Italian astronomer and philo- 
sopher, became blind in his old age. He thus deplores 
his misfortune: “ Alas! your dear friend and servant Gali- 
leo has become totally and irreparably blind; so that this 
heaven, this earth, this universe, which, with wonderful 
observations, I had enlarged, a hundred and thousand 
times beyond the belief of by-gone ages, henceforward 
for me is shrunk into the narrow space which I myself 
fill init. So tt pleases God: it shall therefore please me 
also.’ —Library of Useful Knowledge. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of a communication from Mr. 
Duplock. ‘The Passage Boat” will appear in an early number; as 
also the reports of the meeting of the Sussex Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and of the formation of a “Juvenile Tract Society” at Ditchling, 
both of which came too late for insertion this month. 
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THE PASSAGE BOAT. 


I HAVE occasion sometimes, in passing from one town 
to another, in the neighbourhood of my residence, to 
make use of a boat which conveys one five or six miles 
for sixpence. Persons of all sorts consequently meet 
together there, except the fastidious and the exclusive, 
the absence of whom, I believe, renders the passage boat 
so pleasant as it generally is. Those who do meet there 
are brought into close contact, and there is something, 
when one is on the water, which disposes to good fel- 
lowship. Perhaps the easy gliding motion of the boat, 
the measured stroke and musical plash of the oars, and 
the gentle ripple against the boards, tend to produce the 
effect, especially if the tide be favourable, when the 
labour of the men is comparatively light; they do not 
appear conquering nature by hard struggles, but simply 
taking advantage of her goodness. Conversation is gene- 
rally therefore carried on in an easy, familiar manner. It 
happened the other day that I took water at the usual 
place, and being the last to make up the boat’s comple- 
ment, we started immediately. I was tired, and not much 
disposed to talk, though conversation was soon started on 
the interesting subject of the war between Belgium and 
Holland ; but the chief speaker was a dogmatical fellow, 
who could not bear any reason, much less kindred dog- 
matism in others, which, with his frequently recurring 
oaths, made him altogether vastly disagreeable. Talk 
with him was out of the question, and to enter the lists 
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against him was quite foreign from my inclinations, nor 
did I see that any good was likely to result from so doing. 
I therefore was silent. He was landed about mid-passage, 
and it was a relief to our ears when he departed, for he 
spoke long and loud, and was echoed, though, in justice 
be it said, without his oaths, by a somewhat less loud 
and less positive man, who sat near him. Opposite to 
me was a weather-beaten man, whose blue anchor upon 
his hand would have denoted his occupation, even if he 
had not possessed the whole peculiarity of those who 
go down to the sea in ships.” He came on board shortly 
after we had started, making one more than the proper 
number of passengers, and one who might pass for two, if 
size and weight were the criterions. 1 was pleased with 
the calm and benevolent expression of his countenance, as 
soon as he took his seat; and when he spoke, the gentle 
though manly tones of his voice, made me listen attentively ; 
nor was I less interested in what he said. He spoke for the 
first time when the dogmatical politician had landed, and 
we were just starting again on our course. “It’s a foolish 
manner of talking, that swearing,” said he; “ it’s vulgar;”” | 
and he looked at me. I assented, making some remark 
which I do not now recollect. ‘I never suffer an oath on 
board my ship,” (I found he was captain and owner of a 
Welsh trader,) nor a lie if I know it. I mean to say,” in 
reply to a remark from me, “ during the working of the 
ship. I find I can do without rough language, and I have 
as handy a set of fellows as you need see, and who will do 
as much work as any men I know.” “ How do you pass 
your Sundays when you are not in port? Have you any 
religious service on board?” ‘Oh yes, and every day 
in the week, when other people’s business does not inter- 
fere. I have no right to dispose of their time.’ Do 
you read prayers yourself?” I do not read prayers, 
I pray with my men.” “ Ah, I used the term read, as 
one generally understood in reference to such matters.” 
«We have a Sunday-school on board too.’ “ What 


books do your crew read besides the Bible?” “ Princi- 
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pally little books of questions and answers, written to 
explain the Bible.’ “ And do you find your men like 
these things?” “ Oh yes; as far as I can judge they like 
them very much, and they are an excellent set of men. 
_ Religion appears to influence their conduct.” “I am 
glad to hear such an account of them. I wish there were 
many such masters of vessels as you.” “Oh, there area - 
good many now, Sir, who pay attention to the religious 
improvement of their crews.” “I suppose you find your 
men commonly require completely elementary instruction: 
they are uninformed on such subjects when you take 
them on board?” “Why pretty much so, but sailors 
have good opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
religion: however, it is not mere knowledge that is 
required. Many a man may know a good deal about 
_religion, yet it will be of little practical use, if he have 
not that humility of spirit which leads him to read the 
Bible with prayer and earnest endeavour to understand 
it, if he do not seek the assistance of the Spirit of God. 
There are many who appear to know nothing of the great 
change that must take place within us, before we can be 
admitted into the Saviour’s kingdom. I take it that Nico- 
demus was a.great student; but when our Lord spoke of 
a new birth, he was completely astonished ; he knew not 
what it meant.” <“ Nicodemus,” I replied, ‘appears to 
me to have held altogether mistaken notions respecting 
the kingdom of the Messiah. He thought it was to be a 
temporal kingdom.” <“* Yes, and so did all the Jews, and 
even the apostles of our Lord.” “True, even after 
Christ’s resurrection, they asked him if he would: not 
then restore the kingdom to Israel. But,” I continued, 
resuming the remarks which he had gently interrupted, 
«* Nicodemus appears to me, from the circumstance of 
coming to our Lord by night, to have been desirous of 
standing well, at the same time, with our Lord and with 
his opponents. He desired to be a person of authority 
in our Saviour’s kingdom, if he should succeed; yet not 
to break with the chief priests, the scribes, and elders, 
L 2 
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in case they should prevail. He was ambitious, but 
cautious at the same time. Our Lord, however, told him 
that such trimming policy would not do; that he who 
would enter into his kingdom must do it boldly, and in the 
face of the people, by a public baptism.” Do you,” he 
replied, “think Nicodemus an ambitious man? I like 
to view him, with Joseph of Arimathea, giving our Lord 
an honourable burial. There his faith and love became 
triumphant. When the Saviour had been mocked, and 
scourged, and crucified, reduced to the condition of the 
vilest criminal—in his shame and humiliation—in the 
lowest depth of ignominy—Nicodemus came and admi- 
nistered the last rites of humanity to the persecuted and 
lifeless body of the Lord.” I was touched by his pathos, 
and could not say another word on the self-seeking of 
Nicodemus. 

Some one then renewed the subject of the war, and the 
echo of the dogmatical man appeared rather to rejoice at 
the praspect of it. “I wish,” said the Captain, “ that all 
those who desire war could be put in the fore-front, in 
the thickest and hottest of the battle. Ihave seen enough 
of that dreadful work. I was once in the Royal Navy, 
and served in many battles both by sea and land, and it 
makes me shudder to think of the blood and wounds and 
death, the bitter anguish, and the fierce passions which 
are witnessed: it is not human. Say, we met a French 
ship upon the sea; what were her crew to me but fellow- 
creatures? I had never seen them before. They had 
never injured me. They were not my enemies. But we 
must coolly pour our broadsides into her, or board her 
with pistols, cutlasses, handspikes, and tomahawks. They 
return our broadsides, perhaps point their whole broad- 
side at our boarding boats; such an one has lost an arm, 
such an one a leg, such an one is killed; the blood 
mounts, Sir; every gentle feeling gives way; and re- 
venge, a dreadful and burning thirst for vengeance, ren- 
ders every man a fury. Then suppose we take the 
Frenchman; what is gained by it? We have killed a 
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great number of her crew, and we have lost a great num- 
ber of our own, and others are maimed for life. I 
wish that those who desire war could see it as it is. 
There is nothing gained by war, Sir.” “Oh, some gain, 
and some lose,” said Echo. “ [tis never,” I answered, 
* the interest of the people at large to go to war. They 
expend the blood, they obtain the wounds, they endure 
the toil, and they pay the burdensome expense; but it is 
not they, if there are any, who get the good. Peace is 
the nurse of a nation’s prosperity, happiness, and virtue.” 
“T agree with you,” said the Captain; “and I hope I 
may never see war again as long as I live.’ We spoke 
‘then of the dreadful waste of life and the means of living, 
which war occasions; and I mentioned the fine army 
which Buonaparte led into Russia. “ Ah!” said he, “I 
was a prisoner at Verdun at that time, for that was one 
of the consequences of war which I suffered; and we saw 
that army pass by in all its pomp and strength and 
complete equipment. It seemed as if it were going to 
move a world.” <“ And it returned,” I said, “a miser- 
able remnant of dejected men.’ But the mention of 
Verdun had called up in his mind more agreeable recol- 
lections. ‘ There were as many as three thousand of us 
there altogether,’ he said, giving utterance to the train 
of thought into which he had been led; “and it. pleased 
God that the gospel should be preached to us there in 
our captivity, and in captivity many souls were released 
-from a more dreadful bondage. A. large store-room was 
obtained from the Commandant, with liberty to exercise’ 
our worship within it, which held about seventeen hun- 
dred persons, and service was performed there twice 
every Lord’s day. Many, I know, have reason to rejoice 
that they were brought to that place; for there they first 
became acquainted with the saving, purifying, and sup- 
porting power of religion. One man who had lost his 
vessel, his cargo, almost all that he had in the world, and 
who, when he was conveyed there, was almost in despair 
at the thoughts of the wretchedness that had overtaken 
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him, told me that he could then bless God for all his 
losses and privations, his sufferings and captivity, for it 
had been the means of bringing him practically ac- 
quainted with the gospel of Jesus Christ. So good 
comes out of evil, and light out of darkness. - Eternal 
dlessedness is set against temporal loss,” I was de- 
lighted with his narrative, and therefore simply smiled 
an assent to the moral which he drew. He understood 
it, and continued: “ It is a circumstance worthy of re- 
mark, that most of those persons who heartily embraced 
the truth at Verdun, and returned to England at the 
peace in 1814, are now in a prosperous condition; thus 
obtaining the fulfilment of the promise made to the chil- 
dren of the kingdom, of ‘ the world which now is,’ as 
well as ‘ that which is to come.” God has blessed them, 
for they are his.” I answered, “ It is.a thing very likely 
to happen that the Christian should be prosperous; for 
the gospel, when. it is properly received, makes a man 
diligent in the performance of every duty, and it is ‘ the 
hand of the diligent’ that ‘ maketh rich.’ An idle Chris- 
tian is a contradiction in terms. He with whom Jesus 
and the Father dwell, cannot forget any of the ties which 
connect him with his fellow-creatures; especially if he 
be a husband and a father, he cannot forget the claims 
which his wife and children have upon him. The true 
Christian is likely, therefore, to be a prosperous man.” I 
believe he was glad to have met with one of congenial sen- 
timents on this subject to his own, for in his turn he 
simply smiled an assent to my remark. These were our 
points of union. If we had entered upon some other 
topics, Lam persuaded we should have differed widely. 
I did not choose to differ from him in our short voyage 
together ; for whatever were the peculiarities of his creed, 
he appeared eminently imbued with the divine spirit of 
piety towards God, and love. towards man. 

His vessel was moored in the river, and he desired to 
be put on board. As we drew near, I was pleased to 
observe great appearance of neatness and order in all 
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things connected with it. ‘“ Yours is a trim vessel,” I 
remarked. <“ Yes, Sir,” he said, smiling his gratification at 
the praise ; “ she was built under my own directions, and 
I love to take care of her.” Just at this moment our boat 
came along-side. We shook hands, as mutually pleased 
Englishmen do shake hands, and I was glad when he 
said, “I shall be glad to see you on board, if you are 
coming our way. We shall lie for a fortnight or three 
weeks opposite—Good bye.” ‘Good bye,’ and we 
shoved off. ‘ That’s a nice gentleman,” said the boat- 
man; “ I love to hear him talk, it’s so gentle and plea- 
sant.” And I thought within myself, «I too love to hear 
him talk, and I will hear him talk again, if it be per- 
mitted. I trust this is not the Jast conversation that I 
shall have with the Captain of the « Abel.’ ” 


PROPOSED ALTERATION IN THE ASSEMBLY ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 

In our last number we intimated our intention to con- 
sider the proposed alteration in the arrangement of the 
business at the General Baptist Assembly. 

The alteration proposed [see G. B. A. p. 134]. is, to 
substitute for the dinner a general meeting in the evening, 
composed of persons of both sexes and of all classes. 

The objection to the dinner is its exclusiveness. By 
its expense it shuts out the poor, and by the habits of 
London society it shuts out the ladies. Now ata reli- 
gious meeting it is most undesirable that either sex or 
worldly circumstances should be a barrier to admission. 
The poor, it will be said, can come in after dinner. ‘True. 
- But they come in.as a different class.) We have those 
who can afford to dire, and those who cannot. At any 
rate, the expedient only removes half the difficulty—fe- 
males are still excluded: and we urge their admission 
from a consideration of the importance of interesting them 
in the cause of religion, Hear Dr. Carpenter’s observa- 
tions on the subject : 
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“Tam glad that we have these (evening) meetings, in- 
stead of convivial meetings as they are called, and which, 
I trust, will in future be altogether done away with. 
Those convivial meetings were too excluding. Why are 
we not to have the presence of the young and of females 
—more especially of the latter? for, after all, it is through 
the mother that the Unitarian is formed ; for it is only by 
an early education that the mind can be properly 
trained.”’* 

The separation of families is a part of the evil. A 
country brother brings his wife or his daughters or his 
sisters—these come to the service, stay perhaps through 
the details of the business, and then depart; and if he 
wishes to spend the day entirely in their company, he 
must give up the dinner; or if he desires to be at the 
dinner, he must leave them. ; 

The business of the Assembly is less regarded. Our 
country friends, perhaps, have business of their own to 
attend to—their stay in town is short—their business is 
best done, perhaps can only be done, in the middle of 
the day : and as the speaking after dinner is more attract- 
ive than the details of the business, the latter are for- 
saken. 

If the new arrangement were adopted, the middle of 
the day, from one till five o’clock, would be vacant, and 
any private affairs might be then attended to; while 
the speaking and the business of the Assembly would be 
united, instead of one being forsaken for the sake of the 
other. Persons not of our body, would be induced to 
come, and thus our condition, measures, and opinions, 
would be more widely known. The Committee too would 
have an opportunity of inserting in their report the notice 
of any case made known to them jin the early part of the 
day. 

The expense of the dinner to individuals should be 


* Report of the Meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association—Monthly Repository, June 1831. 
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regarded, however trifling some may think it. We have 
those among our number whose daily labour is their 
dependance, and who must, if they attend the Assembly 
at all, sacrifice the earnings of the day. It is a serious 
addition to this sacrifice to have to pay five shillings for 
a dinner. 

And, to conclude our argument, the dinner has been, 
for these last two years, a complete failure. In 1830, 
the attendance fell off from upwards of forty to thirty- 
two, and, in consequence of this unexpected decrease, 
an “after gathering” was made from the company pre- 
sent, as the dinner had been ordered for forty, and must 
be paid for accordingly. ‘The next year the order was 
given for thirty-five, in expectation that the diminution 
was only temporary, and twenty-eight attended; so that 
the Committee had to pay, from the small fund at their 
disposal, the deficiency on this occasion. 

But would an evening meeting succeed better? The 
meeting of the Christian Tract Society was, we think, 
referred to as a warning. The allusion was not a happy 
one. The Christian Tract Society gave up their anni- 
versary dinners because they were not found to succeed ; 
nor is the nature of that truly valuable Society likely to 
make its annual meeting very attractive. Our Trinitarian 
brethren have tried these evening meetings with success; 
and the Unitarian Association has adopted the plan, as 
far as we can judge, with the happiest effect. 

«“ But the social spirit which has prevailed at the 
Assembly dinner has rendered it so pleasant.” We admit 
it. We have always enjoyed the meeting. The Assembly- 
day is one of the most delightful in our year. But we 
think the sociability may be preserved, and we believe it 
was the purpose of those. who supported the resolution 
that it should be preserved. Let a cheap plain dinner be 
provided in the immediate neighbourhood of Worship- 
street, and to that let those of our friends adjourn who 
desire to enjoy each other’s society. The absence of set 
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speeches will not render the character of the repast less 
social, and they can return together to the meeting in 
the evening. 


THE QUESTION. 


On say, happy spirit! now peacefully flown, 

~~ Who attended thy flight thro’ those regions unknown ? 
What bright viewless hosts to thy cottage of clay 
Drew near, at the signal, to bear thee away ? 


Where nowshall we find thee?>—Oh! where is thy heaven? 
Say, if the deep blue of the calm summer’s even, 

Or the regions of glory remote in the west, 

Or the still shades of midnight, have found thee a rest? 


Or is yonder dim star, which just pierces the gloom, 
And sheds a faint beam o’er the dust of the tomb, 

Thy mansion celestial—now scarce to be seen, 
For.systems unnumber’d are rolling between ? : 


Ah no! for the darkness has shaded the blue; 

The far western glories have fail’d from my view ; 
The still gloom of midnight shall yield to the day; 
And ere now a bright star has extinguish’d its ray. 


But with unchanging light are thy heavens arrayed ; 
Bright, sunless effulgence, which knows not a shade: 
Then where shall we seek for those regions unknown 2 
Oh say, happy spirit! now peacefully flown. 


JEFFREYS Taytor.* 


* From “Tales and Dialogues in Prose and Verse.”—London, 1825. 
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THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 
No. V. 


Ar the Assembly held in the year 1696, the contest 
between the exclusive party and the friends of modera- 
tion, came to a crisis, although, as we noticed in our last 
paper, (p. 108,) our copy of the Proceedings contains no 
account of the dispute, except a minute of the Assem- 
bly’s refusal to debate the matter « touching one God and 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” contained in the prayer presented 
from the Western Churches. - 

Those who desired to purge the Assembly from the 
leaven of heresy, finding themselves in the minority, 
withdrew and formed a separate union, based on what 
they deemed purer principles, appointing its first meeting 
to be held the following year. Those who remained, 
considering that Matthew Caffin had cleared himself of 
the charges against him, and was therefore entitled to 
their confidence, appointed him, in conjunction with 
Thomas Bowes, pastor of the church at Portsmouth, “to 
supply to the necessity” of the church at Chichester, 
which had applied for assistance in the ministry. Whe- 
ther this appointment had any effect in hastening the 
secession we know not. 

The day before the Assembly was held in the next 
year, 1697, a meeting took place of the Northern Asso- 
ciation,* which included churches in London and in 
Essex. This association, at which representatives were 
present from five churches, seems to have been held at 
this time for the purpose of strengthening the hands of 
the moderate party, for they passed a resolution expres- 
sive of their desire that the General Assembly should be 
continued, and that they should stand by and maintain 
the ancievt declaration of faith. : 


* This appears, by a minute of the Assembly of 1697, to have been 
also called the London Association. 
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The Assembly met the following day, and one of their 
first ‘resolutions, as we might expect, was to condemn the 
proceedings of the Seceders as “ disorderly ;” and they 
further determined to send letters to the churches whom 
the Seceders represented, as also to all others not then 
present by their representatives.* 

The resolution immediately following was, to own and 
abide by their declaration of faith already agreed to. 
This, we suppose, may be interpreted as an intimation of 
the dislike of the majority to the adoption of any new 
creed which might act as a test, and exclude the par- 
ties against whom the charge of heresy had been 
brought. 

There were, however, churches yet connected with 
the Assembly which desired to have Caffin brought to 
trial; and a letter from the West Association was pre- 
sented by John Amory containing a request to that 
effect ; but the Assembly did not, “ for reasons mention- 
ed in the agreements of former General Assemblies,” 
think it meet that the question desired should be publicly 
debated. This refusal was made a matter of charge 
against the Assembly, in a letter which the Seceders cir- 
culated among the churches “sound in the faith,’ two 
years afterwards. 

The next resolution deserves notice : 


** And it’s further agreed by this Assembly, that if any persons in 
our community do for time to come debate the controversy respect- 
ing the Trinity and the Christ of God, whether publicly or privately, 
that they do manage the controversy in their debates in Scripture 
words and terms, and in no other terms.” 


The General Association (for so the Seceders styled 
the body into which they formed themselves) met a few 


* Seven of the brethren were, by a subsequent resolution, ap- 
pointed to draw up this letter, and present it to the Assembly for ap- 
proval, next morning; which was done; and proper persons ap- 
pointed to see to the delivery of this letter to the various churches. 
One of them (the church at White’s Alley) refused to receive it ! 
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days before the Assembly. There were present the re- 
presentatives of eight churches, at the head of which was 
the church in White’s Alley, Moorfields, in whose meet- 
ing-house the Association was held.* They commenced 
. their proceedings, as one would expect, with a declara- 
tion of the reasons of their secession. It is as follows: 


«* Whereas severall Messengers, Elders, and Representatives, of 
severall congregations, did disown and separate from the Generall 
Assembly held in London, June 4th, 1696, for severall reasons then 
given, and did appoint a meeting to be held in Whit’s Alley, Lond. 
May 12th, which should be in the year 1697, and being this day 
mett in pursuance of the said agreement : It is agreed that the Mes- 
sengers, Elders, and Representatives now mett, be called a Generall 
Association of the severali congregations that owne us and have sent 
representatives to us, and it is further agreed that the word < ge- 
nerall’ is inserted only to distinguish this from particular associa- 
tions held in divers parts of this nation. ; 

*¢ Aoreed—That we stand by what we did last Generall Assembly, 
and that we cannot have communion with any persons at the Lord’s 
table, nor admit any to preach amongst us, that are in communion 
with that Generall Assembly, until that Assembly purge themselves 
from the said heresye for which we made our separation from 


them.” 


In conformity with the spirit which this resolution 
manifests, they drew up a letter to be sent to the Assem- 
bly, in which they justified their separation, and declared. 
that, for the preservation of the purity of the churches, 


* This church at White’s Alley was very large. We have now be- 
fore us a list of the members arranged in alphabetical order, and 
amounting altogether to 440, eight of whom held the office of deacon. 
This chureh is now in Trinity Place, Borough, and is one of the old- 
est, possibly the very oldest, Dissenting congregation in London, 
having been formed very nearly or quite two hundred years since. 
At the time of the secession Joseph Taylor was the minister, and it is 
not unlikely that he was a prime mover in the business; as, in about 
two years afterwards, he avowed Calvinistic sentiments, and in a most 
violent and irregular manner broke off his connexion with his people. 
His influence, however, was such, that he drew away many members 
after him. 
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“they can do no less than maintain the separation until 
the Assembly should purge themselves from the gross 
heresy which was then existing among them.” ‘They 
entreated the Assembly, for the sake of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose name they bore, to consider the evil con- 
sequences of their conduct, since it tended to dishonour 
the name of God, to give the enemies of Christ occasion to 
blaspheme, to instil evil principles into the minds of 
“nen, to corrupt the churches of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to turn them from the faith once received, to over- 
throw the foundations of Christianity, yea, to root the 
Christian religion out of the world. And, in conclusion, 
_they declared that when they cleared themselves, and 
not before, they would again unite with them, and prayed 
that in this matter the Lord would open their eyes and 
direct them so to act that peace and truth might meet 
together. 
Thus passed this stormy and eventful year. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


SUSSEX UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE Eleventh Anniversary of the Sussex Unitarian Association 
took place at Lewes, on Wednesday, July 20, 1831. ° The Rev. 
J. C. Means kindly undertook to preach on the occasion, in consequence 
of the Rev. G. Harris, who had been appointed to officiate, meeting 
with a serious accident. Between forty and fifty of the friends and 
members of the Association dined together at the Crown Inn: Mr. 
Fisher in the Chair. 


Several persons addressed the meeting, and the afternoon passed 
off.in an agreeable manner. The next Half-yearly Tea Meeting of 
the Association will take place at Ditchling, on Wednesday, 19th 
Oct. The Rev. E. Talbot, of Tenterden, to be invited to preach. 
The subject for conversation after tea—The best means of promoting 
the cause of Truth. 


C. P. VALENTINE. 
Lewes, Aug. 15, 1831. 
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BILLINGSHURST JUVENILE TRACT SOCIETY. 


A socia Tea Meeting was held on Sunday, Aug. 21, in the Ge- 
neral Baptist Chapel, Billingshurst, at which about thirty persons 
were present, chiefly the younger members of the congregation. 
The object of the meeting was to form a Juvenile Tract Society. A 
sermon was delivered in the afternoon from Ps. cxxxiii. 1, “ Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity !”’ in which the preacher pointed out in the first place the 
advantages of friendship in general, and afterwards the advantages of 
union and co-operation in reference more particularly to religion 
and religious objects. After tea, the business of the meeting was 
transacted with much harmony and good feeling, The following 
rules were adopted as the basis of the Society, and officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year : 

1. That this Society be called the Billingshurst Juvenile Tract So- 
ciety. 

2. That each member subscribe one penny per week. 

3. That a Treasurer, Secretary, six Collectors, and three Distri- 
butors, be chosen annually, and that two Collectors and one Distri- 
butor, viz. those who have attended most frequently at the quarterly 
meetings during the year, shall be eligible to continue in their respec- 
tive offices. 

4, That the Secretary shall attend at the Chapel on the third 
Sunday in every month to receive the subscriptions from the Col- 
lectors ; and that it be recommended to the Collectors to collect such 
subscriptions every week, if convenient, and on no account to delay 
it beyond the month. ; 

5. That a quarterly meeting be held on the third Sunday in the 
months of August, November, February, and May, to purchase 
tracts, and to transact the ordinary business of the Society. 

6. That the tracts be kept at the Chapel, and be considered the 
joint and equal property of all the members of this Society. 

7. That the Distributors shall attend (in rotation) at the Chapel, 
after the morning and afternoon services of every Sunday, to exchange 
tracts. No member shall keep a tract more than one week. Fine, 
a halfpenny per week. ae; 

8. That a discretionary power be vested in the Distributors for 
the time being to lend the Society’s tracts to non-subscribers after 
they have been read by the members. 
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9, That a religious periodical be taken by the Society and circu- 
lated among the members. 

The business being ended, the Chairman besought the Divine 
blessing, and the meeting separated. It is proposed to hold a similar 
meeting annually. 

The writer of this article is of opinion that great oS would ac- 
crue to our churches generally from the formation of societies similar 
to the above. They are useful not only for the tracts they circulate, 
exhibiting, in a form the most interesting to the youthful mind, the 
“pleasures of religion and the ‘ beauty of holiness,” but they are 
also eminently useful as a means of bringing together the juvenile 
part of a congregation, and furnishing them with some useful em- 
ployment. They are thus led early in life to identify themselves 
with the cause of religion, and the probability is that the interest 
thus early excited will “ grow with their growth, and strengthen 
with their strength,’ and that they will thus become better pre- 
pared to render the cause their permanent and efficient support 
when the time shall come that ‘¢ instead of the fathers shall be the 
children.”’ 


D. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


A FEw sensible and benevolent inhabitants of Cripplegate have 
formed a Society for the Preservation of Health. The plan that they 
have adopted, although one of the simplest that can be imagined, is, 
nevertheless, the most efficacious. Each,member allots a portion of 
his leisure hours to visiting the habitations of the poor in his district. 
Where sickness exists in such a degree as to require medical aid, 
the sufferer is provided with it, or recommended to some hospital if 
necessary : where it does not, the rooms are purified and white- 
washed, as the most certain means of preventing that calamity. In 
this manner great good is effected.—Examiner of Sunday, 18th 
Sept., 1831. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
REASONING: BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY LECTURE TO A COURSE ON THE EVI- 
DENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


ALL reasoning is a process reducible to certain rules, 
on its conformity to which its strength depends. Some 
violations of these rules are so obvious that they are 
easily detected: others again are harder to discover, 
especially when we are reasoning in our own minds, and 
therefore are not so suspicious as when we are examining 
the arguments of an opponent. It is desirable, therefore, 
to know something of the process, that we may ascertain 
the soundness of an argument, whether used by others or 
ourselves. A man quite ignorant of the true principles 
of reasoning mey arrive at the knowledge of truth, as a 
blind man may arrive at his destination; but both owe 
their success either to accident, or to the assistance of 
those who possess more knowledge than themselves. 

All reasoning is alike, to whatever subject it is applied. 
We assume two facts, which are supposed to be undeni- 
able (or at any rate undenied); and from these we infer 
a third. The facts assumed are called the premises, the 
inference drawn is called the conclusion. In actual 
argument we commonly express only one fact and leave 
the other to be supplied by the mind: but we always 
really assume the two. The following instances will 
shew the similarity of the reasoning process in different 


Cases : 
M 
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In mathematics. The lines A and B are each equal 
to the line C; therefore they are equal to each other. 
The fact or truth not expressed, but which is necessary 
to the argument, is, 

1. All lines which.are equal to one and the same line 
are equal to each other. 

We have, then, the fact stated. 

2. A and B are equal to one and the same line, C. 

3. Therefore they are equal to each other. 

In natural philosophy. ‘Only the head and upper fart 
of this beast have been seen; it has horns, and therefore 
has cloven feet.” There are two steps in this argument. 
The first step is, 

1. What is true in twenty (or thirty, &c.,} instances, 
indiscriminately taken, is true in general. 

2. It is true in so many such instances that horned 
animals have cloven feet. 

3. Therefore it is true in general that horned animals 
have cloven feet. 

The second step is, 

1. Horned animals have cloven feet. 

2. This is a horned animal. 

3. Therefore this has cloven feet. 

In history we arrive at the belief of certain facts by a 
similar process carried on in the mind. We thus, though 
we are perhaps unconscious of the operation, convince 
ourselves of the murder of Cesar. 

1. Whatever is attested by honest and well-informed 
witnesses is to be received as true. 

2. The death of Cesar is so attested. 

3. Therefore the death of Cesar is to be received as 
true. 

The miraculous events recorded in Scripture are to 
be proved in the same manner: only we should require 
stronger assurance of the honesty and correct information 
of the witnesses than in the case of events which are not 
supernatural. 

In all the above instances it will be found on examina- 
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tion, that the conclusion necessarily follows, if the pre- 
mises be admitted; and therefore the only way to refute 
these arguments is to deny the premises and disprove 
them. The following are miscellaneous arguments: 

Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to de- 
solation; and every city or house divided against itself 
shall not stand: and if Satan cast out Satan, he is divided 
against himself; how, then, can his kingdom. stand ? 
(where this last question is plainly equivalent to an asser- 
tion that his kingdom cannot stand). This argument is 
arranged in a regular form, or so nearly regular, that 
there is no need to re-arrange it. Matt. xii. 25. 

“Can any man forbid water, {which is plainly equiva- 
lent to “no man can forbid water,’) that these should not 
be baptized who have received the Holy Spirit even as 
we—?” Acts x. 47. 

1. All who have received the Holy Spirit even as we 
should be baptized. 

2. These have so received it. 

3. Therefore these should be baptized. 

“ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from 
God: for no man can do these miracles which thou doest 
except God be with him.” Jolin iii. 2. 

All who do such miracles as thine have God with 
them. . 

Thou doest such miracles. 

Therefore thou hast God with thee—or, in other 
words, thou art a teacher commissioned by or come 
from God. 

The result of mathematical reasoning is the surest of 
all, and is complete demonstration. This arises from the 
undeniable certainty of the premises; so that if the 
reasoning be correct the conclusion is equally undeniable. 
But in other reasoning the premises are seldom so abso- 
lutely certain; and therefore the conclusion also falls 
short of the assurance which attends mathematical de- 
monstration: though sufficient to warrant our trusting to 
it in the most important affairs of trade, law, politics, 

M 2 
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morals, and religion. It is, therefore, no objection to 
Christianity that the truth of it is not demonstrated } 
‘ince in almost all the other businesses of life, however 
interesting and momentous, we are content to act without 
demonstration, and upon simple testimony ;—arguing in 
our own minds something in this way: 

1. Every fact which is attested by credible witnesses 
is to be believed and acted upon, 

2. This fact is so attested. 

3. Therefore it is to be believed and acted upon. 

The truth of the Christian religion is argued in this 
manner : 

1. A religion supported by miracles must be divine. 

2. Christianity is so supported. 

3. Therefore Christianity is divine. 

Now if the premises be admitted, the conclusion is in- 
evitable. The first of the premises is scarcely to be 
denied ; it is upon the correctness of the second that the 
force of the argument depends. We must, therefore, 
p ove it. And it may be proved thus: 

1. Miracles attested by several witnesses of respectable 
character, competent information, and not under an in- 
ducement to deceive, are to be believed. 

2. The miracles by which Christianity was supported 
are so attested. 

3. Therefore they are to be believed. 

Now some unbelievers, as Mr. Hume, deny the first, 
and others the second of the above premises, which is 
indeed the one more generally disputed; few going to 
Mr. Hume’s length, and asserting that no testimony can 
prove amiracle. And it may be observed, that the re- 
quisite evidence to prove the credibility of any miracles 
will vary according to the ground we have to expect a re- 
velation, as well as according to the reasonableness of the 
particular revelation which the miracles are intended to 
support, and its suitability to its Author and its purposes, 


[To be concluded in the next number. ] 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE BOSTON [U. S.] SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


(Continued from p. 143.) 


TuE school connected with the Twelfth Congrega- 
tional Society is represented in their report as in a highly 
prosperous condition, and rapidly. increasing in extent and 
usefulness. It numbers at the present time 165 pupils 
and 30 teachers,—12 of the latter are males, and 18 fe- 
males. ‘Exclusive of these, however, there are three in- 
dividuals who act as superintendents, and one as librarian. 
The library contains about 350 volumes. 

‘The method and course of instruction in this school 
has not been essentially varied from that described in 
previous reports ;’ the use of manuals is dispensed with. as 
far as possible, and oral instruction substituted in their 
stead. ‘Lectures on Natural Philosophy continue to be 
given at intervals as heretofore.’ ‘Teachers’ meetings are 
held monthly, and to these are attributed the interest and 
fidelity which have been manifested by the teachers.’ 

With respect to the library, the report of the Chauncy 
Street School says, ‘ we feel that thts department is hable 
to great abuse, by introducing books without a proper 
discrimination of their tendency. More evil may be 
done by a few books carelessly written, than can be cor- 
rected by many hours of faithful teaching.’ The neces- 
sity of the sympathy and co-operation of parents is exhi- 
bited in the following extract from this return ; 

‘We feel that Sunday-Schools are not duly appreciated 
and understood by the community. We have not yet 
obtained the sympathy and interest of parents, and until 
they shall feel more the importance of this interest, our 
schools do not have their full effect; we feel that the 
meetings of your society are to do much in awakening the 
interests of parents to the importance of Sunday Schools.’ 

The school of the South Congregational Society is 
confidently stated to be in a more prosperous condition 
than at any other period since its organization, Soon af- 
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ter the report of the last year, from a want of punctuality 
in the male teachers, and some other circumstances, the 
school was found to be in a declining condition. A 
meeting was called of forty or fifty individuals in the so- 
ciety, who it was thought might become interested, and 
the wants of the school explained, and its usefulness de- 
scribed ; the result was, an immediate and important ac- 
cession to the number of teachers and pupils, and a great- 
er degree of punctuality and interest in those already en- 
gaged. 

The course of instruction pursued is esssentially the 
same as heretofore. Oral instruction and the use of ma- 
nuals is combined. The series of questions on sacred his- 
tory prepared by Rev. Mr. Palfrey, have lately been in- 
troduced in all the classes except the youngest, and it is 
thought with much advantage. 

The new North School continues in successful opera- 
tion, and, as it appears from the report, consists of about 
400 pupils and 15 teachers. In this school, as in nearly 
all the others, the use of manuals is combined with in- 
struction by conversation, and general exercises or lec- 
tures by the superintendents. An examination of the 
children on some subject in the New Testament given 
out on the preceding Sabbath is found to be a useful and 
interesting addition to the other exercises. The want of 
a regular series of books adapted to children of different 
ages, and to assist teachers in conveying instruction sys- 
tematically, is much felt in this school. 

The Brattle-Street School consists, at the present time, 
of 125 pupils and 2t.teachers, The course of instruction 
pursued is the same as in previous years, being a system- 
atic use of various manuals as laid down by the Rev. Mr. 
Palfrey, their pastor. ‘ The attendance of the children 
(says the report) has been remarkably good, the teachers 
are much interested in their work, and the present condi- 
tion of the school is such as to give great satisfaction to 
those engaged in it.’ 

The report of the Federal street Parish Sunday-school 
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states, that ‘instruction has been given to the whole school, 
in lectures of fifteen or twenty minutes’ duration, on some 
subject suitable to the occasion, by the junior pastor and 
the superintendent alternately, and we believe with good 
effect.’ 

From the Sunday-school connected with the Christian 
Society,* a report has also been received, from which it 
appears that its average number of pupils was 100, with 
16 teachers. A short time since, however, it was discon- 
tinued for the winter. From the preparations already 
made, and the plan proposed to be pursued, it is confi- 
dently believed that the school will re-open in the spring, 
with renewed animation and usefulness. 

From these abstracts, it appears that there are eleven 
Sunday-schools in this city associated with this Society, 
and that these 11 schools contain 1332 pupils and 234 
teachers. Each of these schools possesses a juvenile li- 
brary, containing from one to four hundred volumes, so 
that the number of books belonging to all may be fairly 
estimated at three thousand volumes. 


JOHN SIMPSON. 


To have intercourse with the good and wise is a privi- 
lege which we do not always sufficiently value while we 
enjoy it. Itis after those whom we have loved and re- 
vered have been-parted from us that we form the highest 
estimate of their worth. This at least has been my own 
experience ; and I especially feel that it has when I recall 
the years in which I enjoyed the society and affection of 
one who has been some time removed from the trials of 
the present scene. 

I feel assured that the name of Joun Simpson will 


* These “‘ Christians” disclaim all sectarian distinctions, but are, 
for the most.part, Unitarians and Baptists. Eo. 
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give rise in the minds of some readers of the General 
Baptist Advocate to feelings of more than common inte- 
rest. Though he had for many years before his death 
ceased to hold any office in our churches, he was con- 
nected with the General Baptists until the close of his 
life. 

It is not my intention to give a memoir of him. That 
was done by his friend Mr. Marsom in an obituary notice 
~anserted in the Monthly Repository for November 1824: 
my purpose is rather to describe him such as he was 
near the close of his life, when I had more opportunity 
of being with him. 

He was rather small in person, and as he advanced in 
years, he did not,as many do, become corpulent, but, on the 
contrary, grew thinner. His grey hair combed back and 
flowing over his shoulders, and the ordinarily quiet and 
thoughtful expression of his features, bespoke the respect 
of those who knew not, or were not capable of appre- 
ciating, his more substantial claims upon their reverence. 
These external qualities are of little moment; but there 
is a pleasure in calling to mind the-form as well as the 
intellectual and moral characteristics of those whom we 
shall behold no more in the flesh ;—in placing them 
before us, as we were wont to see them in the former _ 
days. 

‘The great feature in his character was his regard for 
principle. He was a man of sterling integrity : one who 
obeyed implicitly the voice of conscience. Religion was 
a subject about which he loved to talk, but it was more 
than this—it was the rule by which his life was squared. 
He possessed the power of self-denial, without which no 
man can be thoroughly honest. In his religious inquiries 
this uprightness of character was remarkable; it accom- 
panied him throughout all his changes of belief, and 
made him ever a zealous and fearless supporter of what 
seemed to be truth. He was for years an acceptable 
preacher among the Wesleyans, in his native town of 
Yarmouth. It was John Wesley himself who induced 
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him to become a preacher, declaring to him that with his 
ability for the work he could not abstain and be guiltless. 

But Methodism failed upon inquiry to satisfy him: 
and after one or two intermediate changes, he became a 
Unitarian and a Baptist. These changes were not the 
effect of any levity of disposition. He thought too deeply 
and too seriously on religious subjects to take up or lay 
aside opinions inconsiderately. And in fact, after he 
became an Unitarian Baptist, it does not appear that his 
religious sentiments underwent any material change. He 
there found satisfaction :—a satisfaction not destroyed by 
the weakness of age or by the prospect of death. 

The alteration of his opinions did not diminish § his 
zeal, While his views of truth were changed, his desire 
for spreading it continued : and, as he had been a preach- 
er of Methodism, so he became a preacher of the purer 
and more scriptural faith which he had embraced. After 
he settled in London he preached frequently at Mitcham; 
and in 1797 joined, together with his friends Grice and 
Marsom and some others, the church formerly meeting 
in White’s Alley, and at that time in Worship Street. 
Of this church he afterwards became Pastor, and held 
that office for many years. I have reason to be thankful 
that as a minister of the gospel “ the lines have fallen to 
me in pleasant places:” and I look upon it as one of my 
privileges that I can count him among my predecessors, 
and that there are one or two yet among my flock who 
have listened to the words of truth from his lips, and 
cherish his memory still with fond regard. 

I remember but little of him asa preacher. He had 
quitted the pastoral office before I was old enough to 
judge of his merits in that character, and I only heard 
him once or twice after he had ceased to preach regular-- 
ly. In conducting family prayer, his manner was very 
fervent and impressive; and I have no doubt that in the 
pulpit his earnestness and simplicity must have insured 
attention. But he did not possess those shining qualities 
which attract a multitude of hearers: his opinions were 
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not in accordance with those of the great. body of profess- 
ing Christians, and the church with which he was con- 
nected could only meet in the afternoon. Is it to be 
wondered at that his congregation was not large ? 
During, however, the first seven years of his ministry, 
eight members joined the church,—more, I believe,. than 
joined it afterwards until its removal to Trinity Place. 
He never accepted for his own use the salary due to him 
‘as minister, though he had a large family, and was by no 
means rich. This was a proof of his disinterestedness 
and uprightness. 

I said my purpose was rather to describe him as he 
was in the latter part of his life, but I find I have been 
wandering into the particulars of his history; and must 
return to my first purpose. His own strict principles 
gave a degree of austerity to his character. He did not 
make sufficient allowance for others, and especially for 
the young. His sarcastic and sometimes unseasonable 
reproofs made them look upon him with too much awe, 
and prevented their properly estimating his character, 
and entertaining that cordial regard for him which his 
real excellence entitled him to. This sternness did not 
proceed from peevishness, nor from want of kindness; 
but, as I have said, from his not making due allowance 
for others —an error of judgment which he shewed in 
other things. 

He had a great impatience of the domination of man 
over his fellows. He therefore loved liberty at a time 
when it was not so popular as it is now. He wrote one 
or two political songs, but they were never known except 
to his friends. I remember one beginning in this way, 


“ Britons! raise your voice like thunder, 
Make your Prince and Senate hear.” 


This bold appeal I considered (I was then a boy) as 
almost amounting to treason. 


But ecclesiastical domination was equally offensive to 
him. He disliked priestcraft, and contended for the pro- 
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priety of the work of instruction being open to all the 
members of a Christian society.* The records of the 
White’s Alley church during his pastorship shew, by the 
various plans proposed, his anxiety to carry into effect 
these principles, which remained unaltered till the close 
of his life. Had it not been for their rejection of Social 
Prayer, I think he would have joined the Freethinking 
Christians, whose practice of mutual instruction he ap- 
proved.t With these views it was natural that he should 
be an earnest supporter of Conferences. He attended 
those held at the Gravel-Pit meeting, Hackney (which 
was his usual place of worship on Sunday mornings 
while he was pastor of the afternoon congregation at 
Worship Street). I have heard one who was well qua- 
lified to judge speak with admiration of the powers of 
mind he displayed at those meetings. .He attempted to 
establish one at Riverhead, in Kent, where he resided for 
some years; but he had few or none to support him in 
the attempt. 

His benevolence inclined him to unite in any attempt 
to do good. When he was about eighty-five years of age, 
he became treasurer of the Sunday-school established at 
Worship Street, in which several of his descendants were 
engaged as Teachers: and when a social meeting of the 


* Without desiring to be made answerable for my grandfather’s 
opinions, or.carrying my own sentiments on this point to the length 
which he did, I do think it is highly desirable that the members of a 
Christian church should be allowed and encouraged to employ their 
gifts for the general edification. 


+ In his “Plain Thoughts on’ the New-Testament Doctrine of 
Atonement,” published in 1802, his dislike to priestcraft and his 
desire to throw open to all the good work of instruction are expressed 
with his usual plainness and force. This pamphlet admirably displays 
his character. It is written with considerable acuteness, and with the 
earnestness of a man who was deeply and sincerely interested in 
his subject. But its censures are too vehement, and the general tone 
of the work too harsh. In fact, it shews the same want of conside- 
ration for the errors of others which I have noticed above as one of 
my grandfather’s chief failings. 
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friends of the School was held four or five years after, at 
which several of the children recited different pieces, the 
warm expressions of his satisfaction evinced that age had 
not lessened the kindliness of his feelings. 

But I must desist. In speaking of the aged I have as- 
sumed one of the privileges of age—garrulity; and am 
falling into an error not uncommon—that of supposing 
others to be as much interested in my subject as I am 
‘myself. I know no one on whose memory I dwell with 
greater affection and reverence: and as the stream of time 
carries me on farther from the period of his departure, 
that reverence seems rather to increase than to diminish. 
And the satisfaction I feel in claiming descent from such 
a man tells me, that however my reason may condemn 
the pride of ancestry as a weakness, it is one from which 
IT am not exempt. JosePpH CaLRow MEans, 


LINES. 


Days of my youth, ye have glided away ; 

Hairs of my youth, ye are frosted and grey ; 

Eyes of my youth, your keen sight is no more ; 
Cheeks of my youth, ye are furrowed all o’er ; 
Strength of my youth, all your vigour is gone ; 
Thoughts of my youth, your gay visions are flown, 


Days of my youth, I wish not your recall ; 
Hairs of my youth, I’m content you should fall ; 
Kyes of my youth, you much evil have seen ; 
Cheeks of my youth, bath’d in tears you have been ; 
Thoughts of my youth, ye have led me astray ; 
Strength of my youth, why lament your decay ? 
Days of my age, ye will shortly be past ; 
Pains of my age, yet awhile ye can last ; 
Joys of my age, in true wisdom delight ; 
Eyes of my age, be religion your light ; 
Thoughts of my age, dread ye not the cold sod ; 
Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your God ! 

The Hon. Sr. GEorGE Tucker (of Virginia, U. S.). 


& 
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WOOD’s *“ BIBLE STORIES.” 


Mr. Woop is entitled to the thanks of those interested 
in Sunday Schools for his attempts to provide suitable 
books for such institutions. 

His “ Bible Stories” have, we believe, obtained a con- 
siderable circulation in the different Sunday Schools in 
the Unitarian connexion; and we are desirous of bringing 
them before the notice of those of our readers who are 
connected with such institutions and have not yet seen 
them. 

We do not enter fully into the objections urged against 
the plan of this little book.* We freely admit the beauty 
of the narratives of the Bible, and that its phraseology 
excels in simplicity and in pathos. But in some of its 
most interesting narratives there are parts related in a 
manner not suited to children. Take, for instance, the 
incidents which make up the first story in Mr. Wood’s 
book, the temptation and fall of man. Could a child be 
set to read the account of them in Genesis without consi- 
derable explanation? And yet, should he be left without 
a general acquaintance with these or other leading facts 
of scripture? We allow, indeed, that such information 
will be best conveyed by oral instruction, when “ out of 
the very fulness of our hearts we speak of the good of 
old, of God’s dealings with his people, of the love of our 
Father in heaven, of the gift of his Son Jesus Christ.” 
We admit the superiority of those instructions in which 
the sympathies are excited, over those in which there is 
merely a communication of knowledge: but if we wait 
till every thing is done in the dest manner, we shall have 
to leave many things undone; and he deserves well of 
society who causes that to be done tolerably which would 
otherwise have been ill done or entirely omitted. 

There are many children whose mothers and teachers 


* See Monthly Repository for October, 1831. 
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will not tell them of Moses or of Joseph, or at least not 
tell them in a way likely to excite or interest the feelings, 
who will yet put Mr. Wood’s or similar books into their 
hands; and there are many too who would obtain little 
even of the bare knowledge of scripture history but for 
such compendiums. Ina word, while superior modes of 
teaching are in some cases practised and are in more cases 
practicable, we must not scornfully look upon those aids 
“which are beneficial to such as cannot or do not partake 
of the advantage of the best instruction. It would be 
better for the sick man to have good medical advice com- 
bined with the quiet and the comforts and the kind 
attendance of home; but till all can obtain this, we must 
admit hospitals to be necessary and laudable institutions. 

The language in which Mr. Wood has clothed these 
Stories is well suited to those for whom he has written. 
We do not mean that some words might not be changed 
with advantage; but we speak of it asa whole. He has 
included most of the important events of scripture, but 
we think there are one or two which might have been 
added with advantage: the call of Abraham, for instance. 
The confidence in God which led him to leave his kin- 
dred and his father’s house, surely affords a useful lesson ; 
as well as his amiable earnestness to avoid a dispute with 
his nephew Lot, and the affectionate kindness with which 
he allowed his younger kinsman to choose which way he 
would go. In fact, this patriarch holds a less conspicu= 
ous place in Mr, Wood’s book than we think he is enti- 
tled to. 

The most serious objection we have to urge is against 
some of the moral reflections. We think these had bet- 
ter have been shortened and interspersed in the narrative 
rather than made to follow at the conclusion of each 
story, like the * moral” or the “application” of a fable, 
the part which (if we remember rightly) we used always 
to skip at the time when sop was a well-thumbed 
volume with us. But this is not all. The temporal re- 
wards which the patriarchs received, or the temporal 
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punishments which they suffered, are made grounds of 
expectation that similar consequences will attend our 
conduct. Thus we are told, “if we are unkind to them 
(our brothers and sisters) and do them harm, God will be 
displeased with us and cause evil to come upon us, as he 
did upon the wicked Cain who slew his brother.’ We 
object to this as being contrary to the fact, and as.leading 
children to look upon calamities as judgments, and to 
seek their reward in something else than the approval of 
conscience, inward peace, and the expectation and assu- 
rance of future glory. It leads to false views, and inspires 
worldliness of character. 

This error the careful teacher will correct, and we think 
he may then use these Stories with advantage, as convey- 
ing in a pleasing form the knowledge of the leading inci- 
dents of scripture. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


TROWBRIDGE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, &e. 


Sir, Trowbridge, Sept. 23, 1831. 

As one of the objects of your Periodical is the promotion of union 
and fellowship in our churches, by making known to each other 
any interesting events which may occur, I trust it will not be unac- 
ceptable to our Christian brethren to know what has taken place in 
the General Baptist chapel in this town since the last annual Assem- 
bly. 

‘Or Thursday, July 28, was witnessed within the walls of our 
venerable Meeting what has not been seen for several years before, 
if ever, a Congregational Tea-meeting, at which about sixty persons 
were present and partook of that social repast. This was succeeded 
by a public religious service, in which the Rev. J. C. Means ably 
vindicated the truth that the Unitarian doctrine does afford the richest 
and most vital consolations in a dying hour—that, notwithstanding 
what our opponents choose to assert, it is well calculated to enable 
us not only “to live well, but to die well.’? His observations were 
founded upon Psalm xxiii. 4. On the following Lord’s-day-evening 
the same gentleman preached to a full congregation our annual ser- 
mon on behalf of the Sunday-school, from the words ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth”—* who went about doing good.”” (Acts x. 38.) On this 
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occasion there happened to be but one scholar dismissed* the school, 
the others in the highest classes being in the midst of a course of in- 
struction which it was not desirable to interrupt this year. The 
children sung their hymns with their usual correctness, and the 
collection after sermon was gratifying. 

Thursday, September 8th, being the day appointed for the coro- 
nation of our beloved King and Queen, was a day of rejoicing to our 
Sunday-scholars, who were assembled in the chapel in the forenoon, 
treated with cake and ale, and then arranged in procession with the 
other seven Sunday-schools in the town, affording a gratifying union 
_ of the Church of England, Independents, Wesleyans, Calvinist and 
Unitarian Baptists. 

But the most interesting day, and one it is hoped which will make 
the most lasting impression upon the youthful mind, was the following 
Wednesday, the anniversary of the birthday of the late Robert 
Raikes, Esq., the benevolent Founder of Sunday-schools. It was 
originally intended to unite with the other schools on this occa- 
sion, but they blending the Coronation and Jubilee festivals together, 
we stood alone. At half-past four the Teachers and some of the 
congregation drank tea in the chapel: at half-past five the Sunday- 
scholars were admitted, and treated with tea and cake ; jubilee medals 
were then distributed ; hymns sung by the choir and children con- 
jointly and separately ; and an earnest and affectionate address deli- 
vered by the Rev. Samuel Martin to the scholars and teachers. 

You have now, Sir, a brief account of our humble endeavours to 
promote a spirit of improvement and zeal in our religious society, 
and we hope that it will prove as interesting to our brethren in other 
parts of the kingdom as information of their proceedings on similar 
occasions will be to us. 

With the best wishes for the success of your desirable Periodical, 


Iam, Sir, yours, &c., 
A DEACON. 


* Tt is a custom in this neighbourhood, when scholars have attained 
the highest class and are considered fit to leave school, to dismiss 
them publicly on these occasions with a Bible and suitable address from 
the minister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Will Mr. Duplock allow us to insert, by itself, the latter part of his 
communication of the 25th of July? 

We have received the circular of the Temperance Society, and shall 
take an early opportunity of noticing it. 

The Hymn to Providence is received.—J. T. E. is informed that ‘The 
Advocate’ is published at the same time with the Monthly Repository. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
REASONING: BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF AN INTRO-= 
DUCTORY LECTURE TO A COURSE ON THE EVI- 
DENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 2 


(Concluded from p. 164.) 


REASONING is sometimes put in another form, viz. 
the form of a condition, as in this instance: 

1. If Christianity be true, we shall live again. Here 
we have a condition and a consequence, and provided the 
necessary connexion between these be admitted, the 
proof of the condition is the proof of the consequence. 
Thus, taking the proposition above (1), if we can shew 
that 

2. Christianity is true,—we may infer 

3. Therefore we shall live again. 

But the denial or disproving of the condition does not 
disprove the consequence. For, taking the foregoing 
proposition (1), and substituting as our second premise, 

2. But Christianity is not true,—we cannot infer, 

3. Therefore, we shall not live again ;—since it is plain 
that there may be a future state, although Christianity be 
shewn to be untrue. 

This deserves attention, because it leads us to see that 
the refutation of an argument does not prove that the 
conclusion, in favour of which it is urged, is incorrect. 
All that the refutation of an argument does, is to leave 
the question where it was before that argument was ad- 


vanced. 
N 
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There is another way of reasdning, in which two 
statements are made, one or other of which is affirmed to 
be true: one is asserted not to be true, and then the-cor- 
rectness of the other statement follows as a matter of 
course. The following example will illustrate this kind 
of reasoning : 

1. Christianity is a divine religion or a delusion. 

2. It is not a delusion. 

3. Therefore it is a divine religion. 

This is called indirect reasoning, and in some cases it 
is the best mode of arguing, at least the most effectual, as 
it puts your opponent upon the defensive. 

Arguments in either of these forms may be, with a 
little attention, converted into the form given at first. 
For instance, 

«If Christianity be true we shall live again,’ may be 
put in this form: 

1. The truth of Christianity is a proof of a future state. 
The assertion that Christianity is true is equivalent to 

2. The fact is, the truth of Christianity (i. e. that 
Christianity is true). 

3. Therefore the fact is (that there is) a proof of a 
future state. 

Proceeding in like manner with the argument above, 

1. A religion which is not delusive is divine. 

2. Christianity is not delusive. 

3. Therefore it is divine. 

Incorrect or deceptive modes of argument are called 
“fallacies ;” and the great use of an acquaintance with 
the principles of reasoning is to enable us to detect these, 
whether in our Own meditations or in the expressed ar- 
guments of ourselves or others. 

Some of these fallacies consist'in the form of the argu- 
ment. In proving the agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas, we gain our object by comparing them with a 
third idea, and shewing that both agree with it, and 
therefore that they agree with each other; or else that 
one agrees and the other disagrees with it, and conse- 
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quently that they disagree with each other. For instance, 
I wish to shew that reading is useful—or, in other words, 
to connect the ideas of reading and usefulness: and this 
I do by the intervention of a third idea, that of “the 
means of knowledge.” Thus, 

1. All the means of knowledge are useful. 

2. Reading is one of these. 

3. Therefore it is useful. 

Now I prove here the connexion or agreement of 
“reading” and “usefulness” by the intervention of the 
third idea, “means of knowledge,” with which I affirm 
both “usefulness” and “reading” to be connected or to 
agree. But they might each agree with a part of the 
means of knowledge, that is, some means of knowledge 
might be useful: and reading might be one of the means 
of knowledge, but not one of the useful ones. And 
therefore I must shew, either that “all the means of know- 
ledge” are useful, or that reading comprehends al/ the 
means, before I can prove any connexion between reading 
and usefulness. This part of the subject may seem diffi- 
cult, and will perhaps be best illustrated by an example 
or two. 

1. Some men are white. 

2. Negroes are men. 

3. Therefore Negroes are white. 

Or, 1. Some men are white. 

2. The English are men. 

3. Therefore the English are white. 

Here the conclusions are, the one false, the other true: 
but the reasoning is equally incorrect in both. For I 
only affirm that somemen are white, and some men are 
Negroes or English; but it may be that the “some” in 
the former case are different from the “some” in the 
latter case; and with respect to the Negroes they are 
different. ‘To make the reasoning correct, the first of the 
premises should be, All men are white. 

Sometimes we infer more than the premises justify, as 
in this instance; “Several miracles have been shewn to 

N 2 
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be impostures; therefore all miracles are to be rejected. 
Which put into form will stand thus: 

1. Whatever is an imposture is to be rejected. 

2. Several miracles are impostures, 

3. Therefore “all” miracles are to be rejected. Where- 
as the only just conclusion from these premises is, that: 
some miracles (viz. the detected ones) should be rejected. 
The only way of justifying the conclusion would be 
to make this the first premise. If several miracles are 
impostures, all miracles (as being thereby rendered sus- 
picious) should be rejected. 

One caution should be here given. The truth of the 
conclusion does not prove the correctness of the reason- 
ing; and this deserves the more regard, because men are 
apt to admit and even to use any argument in support of 
what they consider to be truth, i. e. in support of their 
Own opinions. 

Another fallacy lies in the use of the same term in two 
different senses : as in Hume’s argument against miracles. 

1, Whatever is contrary to experience (i. e. general 
experience) is incredible. 

2. Miracles are contrary to experience (i. e. to our ex- 
perience). 

Therefore miracles are incredible. 

Here “experience” means, as pointed out, two different 
things: for if in both cases “our own experience” is 
meant, it is not true that whatever is contrary to that is 
incredible; if general experience, then it is assuming the 
very point in dispute to say that miracles are contrary to 
it. 

And this may be taken as an example of another fal- 
lacy, viz. “begging the question,” i. e. of taking for 
granted the very thing in dispute, or something so closely 
connected with it as to stand or fall with it. Thus a man 
argues that an act is justifiable because it is sanctioned 
by law; the only thing which makes law a sufficient 
sanction being the justifiableness of the act in itself, since 
no law can otherwise sanction an action. Or, again, a 
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‘man argues that there is a God, because the Bible tells us 
so, whereas all the authority of the Bible depends upon 
the existence of a God being previously admitted. 
Another kind of fallacy (and the last I shall notice) is 
that of proving something beside the question, and sub- 
stituting that for the point in dispute. For instance, an 
anbeliever proves that the tyranny of ecclesiastics is un- 
just, or the doctrines of some sects are absurd and incre- 
dible, and fancies perhaps that he has proved the Chris- 
tian religion to be a fable. Or, he shews that-revealed 
religion is liable to some objections, or attended with 
some difficulties, and fancies that he has overthrown its 
authority ; whereas it might be shewn that all systems of 
belief or unbelief are attended with difficulties; yet that, 
notwithstanding these, the truth must be somewhere 
among them: and what he really ought to prove is, that 
revelation is attended with greater difficulties than any 
other supposition, which would be rather a difficult task.* 


. 


DR. JONES ON MATT. Xxvill. 19. 


Tue following extract from a work published in the 
year 1800, by the late Dr. Jones, will appear curious to 
those who recollect his letters against Water-baptism in 
the Monthly Repository for 1826. 

“Much has been written by modern divines on the 
subject of baptism. And yet the principal reason why 
the apostolic teachers enjoined this ceremony on those 
who embraced the faith seems to have escaped their at- 
tention. The first preachers of Christianity required this 
rite of the initiated as the means of declaring to the world 
_ that they received the Christian doctrine, and received it 
too as taught by Christ and his apostles, and not as it 
was modified by the Samaritan or Egyptian impostors. 


* The substance of these “‘ Observations,” and some of the ex- 
amples, are taken from Whately’s admirable Elements of Logic. 
Of course they are much condensed. 
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This assertion might be confirmed by a variety of pas- 
sages in the New Testament, and other ancient writings; 
and these it serves in turn to explain and illustrate. One 
passage of this kind I shall here produce: “ Go ye there- 
fore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, [and] of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit,” Matt. xxviii. 19: the meaning of which 
injunction is simply this, Go and preach the gospel to all 
nations, to all descriptions of men, without any distinc- 
tion. Teach them to believe in my Father as the Su- 
preme God; in me as his Son; in the Holy Spirit as 
‘a power given you to work miracles in attestation of 
my resurrection and ascension. Let these be the funda- 
mental principles of the gospel which you preach: and 
encourage those who shall embrace it to make an open 
avowal of their faith by being publicly baptized.”—Deve- 
lopement of Facts, Vol. II. p. 563. 


THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 
No. VI. 


in the next year, (1698,) we find the opponents of 
Matthew Caffin again on the alert; and whether it was 
that the members of the Assembly had become more 
zealous, or that the decided tone of the Association had 
produced the effect which vigour and decision, opposed 
to caution and timidity, are ever likely to produce, they 
seem to have met with better success. For we read, 

« These questions being put, whether sound doctrine or error, viz. 

1. “ Whether the Father, distinct or seperate from the Word 
and the Holy Host, [Ghost,] is the Most High God. 

2. “ That our Lord Jesus Christ is a God only by deputation, as 
magistrates and judges are. 

3. “ That the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, consisting of flesh, 
blood and bones, is not of the same substance as ours, (to wit,) 
mankind. 

“<¢ In answer thereunto, 

“The Assembly being called over, it is by all the members 
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thereof declared that the said three particulars last above-mentioned, 
and each one of them, to be an error.” 

Nor was this all. The Northamptonshire. churches 
brought before the Assembly a printed paper, said ex- 
pressly to contain the opinions of Matthew Caffin, and. 
desired their opinion thereupon. 

' These opinions we have already given, [p. 105,] and 
therefore need only say that they were “ That the Son 
of God or the Word was not of the uncreated nature 
and substance of the Father, neither of the created na- 
ture and substance of his mother.” 

** The question being put, whether they did own the same to be 
sound doctrine or error, the said Assembly being called over by 
their names, it was owned by all, save one, to be errors.’’* 

“* And in further answer to the Northamptonshire letter, 

‘¢ The Assembly do agree that Matthew Caffin shall be admitted to 
a fair tryall in our next Assembly, and in the mean time that timely 
notice thereof be given unto him.” 

We learn some further particulars of the proceedings 
of this Assembly, as well as that of 1697, from the circu- 
lar letter sent by the Association the year following to 
the churches which had not yet seceded. It appears that 
Joseph Hooke, a Messenger,t and pastor of the church 
at Bourn and Hackenby, in Lincolnshire, was one of 
those who pressed to have Caffin brought to trial, and 
that he was seconded in his efforts by a Northampton- 
shire minister of the name of Garrett. We learn also 
that Matthew Caffin’s heresy was considered to extend 
much farther than to the particulars already noticed. 
He is charged with holding “ That God, in respect of 
his essence, is neither infinite nor omnipresent, but is a 


* Who this one was does not appear: Matthew Caffin seems to 
have been absent. 

+ The Messengers were officers appointed by Associations, or by 
the Assembly, to rectify disorders in churches, and ordain officers, 
and to plant new churches. The office is fast becoming obsolete. 
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limited Being in form or shape, much like to that of 
man.”’* 

The Assembly met again in 1700, after an interval of 
two years, and manifested by their conduct the same 
temporizing policy as before,—the same desire to clear — 
themselves from the imputation of heresy, with similar 
tenderness towards those who might be suspected of 
having wandered from the truth. One of their resolu- 

..tions was as follows: 

“ For prescribing and settling a peace in the Assembly, it is agreed 
that Brother Amory, Brother Brown, Brother Miller, Brother Ho- 
shem, Brother Gale, Brother Cooch, Brother Vincent, Brother Kirby, 
do presently meet to prepare and propose to the Assembly what 
may be expediant thereto.” 

Here then we find them departing from their old de- 
termination to abide by the ancient confession of faith, 
and seeking to remove objections by the introduction 
of a new one. The confused manner in which the per- 
sons appointed drew this up corresponded to the dark 
and mysterious doctrines to which it referred. 

‘* The words according to the trust reposed in us wee offer it to 
the Assembly to be agreed unto. 

That Christ, as he was the Word, is from the beginning, but in 
time that Words [ Word] tooke not on him the nature of angells, but 
he took on him the seed of Abraham, and, as such, is Emanuell, God 
with us, or God manifest in the flesh; and [as] he is the Word, and 
one with the Father and Holy Ghost; and has [as] he was God ma- 
nifest in the flesh, so is he Jesus that tasted death for every man : 
and further, whereas that [there] have been and yett are debates 
about the Most High God, wee conceive he is one infirmate, [infi- 
nite,] unchangable, and eternall Spiritt and incomprehensable God- 
head, and doth subsist in the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost. 


* In consequence of this, John Amory declared, ‘The God that 
my brother Caffin worships is none of my God, neither will I wor- 
ship him, and that Christ that he worships is none of my Christ, 
neither will I worship him,’ 
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“‘ Which said agreement was severall times audibly read in the 
Assembly, and were [was] severally assented unto, with this re- 
striction, or proviso, that whatever conception any of us might have 
concerning the severall expressions therein contained contrary to 
the common exception [acceptation] thereof, yet if any one by 
preaching, printing, discoursing, or otherwise, shall publish or de- 
clare such is [his] conception thereof, to the disturbance of the 
peace of the church or churches of Christ that are of our commu- 
nion, such person is by the Assembly declared to be disorderly, and 
to be accountable therefore unto the Assembly.”’ 


One is almost inclined to wonder that they should ex- 
pect any benefit from such a milk-and-water proceeding. 
Had they boldly asserted the right of the different mem- 
bers of the Assembly to judge in these points for them- 
selves, they would have been as likely to gain over 
their “ dissenting” brethren as by a confession so doubt- 
ful in itself, and followed by such a choice direction for 
mental reservation. 

Nor do we imagine that more satisfaction was given by 
the trial to which Matthew Caffin was, at last, brought, 
as his defence and acknowledgment were held to be satis- 
factory. . 

This brings the proceedings of the Assembly down to 
the close of the seventeenth century. 

The Association had in the mean time been exerting 
themselves to draw off those churches from the Assem- 
bly which they considered to be orthodox ; and for this 
purpose addressed to them, in the year 1699, a long 
letter, charging upon those churches which did not sepa- 
rate the whole guilt of Matthew Caffin’s heresy, and of 
the Assembly’s aiding and abetting of the same. They 
assert that it was acommon scandal upon the General 
Baptists, that they were the very sink of heresies and 
errors—that amongst them were entertained Arians, Soct- 
nians, Eutychians, Anthropomorphites, §c.: and they 
declare their opinion, that to own the Assembly was to 
the dishonour of the name of God and the reproach of 
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the blessed Jesus, and that it opened a wide door for the 
spreading of heresies. 

We have given above the confession of faith, agreed to 
by the Assembly in 1700, in the hope that it would sa- 
tisfy the seceders, and so put an end to the division. But 
the Association was not to be so satisfied. They took 
exceptions to almost every sentence, asserting that most 
of the expressions admitted of a double sense; and con- 
_ sequently drew up another article which they offered to 
Mr. Amory, the bearer of the Assembly’s proposal. This 
he refused to accept, and requested them to appoint four 
of their body to confer with an equal number of delegates 
from the Assembly. This was done, but the conference 
failed in its object, as the following account, given to the 
Association by the persons whom they had appointed, 
will shew : 


“ According to your order, brethren, we did meet thes four 
brethren, viz. William Cooch, Nathaniel Gale, John Amory, and 
David Browne. We told them that we were sent thither upon their 
request, upon desier of a union, and therefore desiered to know 
what they had to offer; but they making no offers, we told them 
that they very well knew we could not return till they had purged 
themselves from those erors for which we had seperated from them; 
whereupon they mentioned their paper which was drawn up by the 
beforementioned eight persons, which they had signed the day be- 
fore, and said that Matthew Caffin had given his assent to it, [not- 
withstanding the agreement before was that boath papers should 
be laid aside at the time of this debate,] unto which we replied, 
that they might all sign that paper, and not purge themselves from 
those errors we had charged Matthew Caffin with; and allso we 
heard theydid allow a further liberty, that iff any one would sign 
it he might do it in his owne sence, and keep it to himself, but 
they would not have the terms explained. Allso we told them that 
the paper itself was very ambiguous, and that we had drawn up 
exceptions to it, (and William Cooch then said he did not know 
but Matthew Caffin was now of the same opinion that he was forty 
years agoe,) and so they refused to give any answer to the excep- 
tions ; we told them that iff they would agree not to admit into their 
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society’s any Eutchans, {Eutychians,] Arians, or Socinians, we 
might then have a further meeting, in order to a union, They told 
us they saw we would not abate any thing of our opinion; where- 
upon we asked them which off those opinions they would part with ; 
and whereas they said they did not know what those opinions were, 
we told them that they might soon know by their books, We then 
again offred them that iff they would not admit any into their 
Assembly but such who doe owne and believe the divinity and 
humanity of the Son of God, with this explication, that by divinity 
we mean that he is of the same substance and essence with the 
Father in respect of his Godhead, and by humanity, that he is of the 
same substance with his mother, in respect of his manhood, made 
like unto us, sin only excepted, we would admit of another meeting 
in order to a union ; but they refused to accept any of the said pro- 
positis [propositions] in order to accomplish the same,”’ 
Signed, Cuement Hunt,*  Joun Lowke. 
SaMuEL Keevine, Roserr How. 


In consequence of the failure of this attempt at recon- 
ciliation, the Association resolved to abide by their ori- 
ginal resolution not to have communion at the Lord’s 
table, or admit any to preach among them who were in 
communion with the Assembly: so that at the close of 
the century the breach seemed to be very far from being 
healed. . 

We have in these papers traced the progress of this 
dispute as directly noticed in the minutes of the Assem- 
bly and the Association. What progress heresy had been 
making among individuals it is difficult to ascertain. 
The records of the Association shew that even in their 
churches it was not unknown. Several members of the 
church at Deptford appealed to them at their meeting in 
1698 against a sentence of excommunication on a charge, 
as far as we can gather, of denying the Deity of the Son 


* Clement Hunt, a Messenger and Pastor of the Church at Cud- 
dington, Bucks, was one of the leaders in the secession. He was 
charged in the Assembly of 1698 with boasting that he had. been 
endeavouring for fifteen years to produce a separation, and that he 
thanked God that he had done it. 
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of God, though they themselves say they owned the divi- 
nity and humanity of Christ, but had doubts as to the 
unity of the Godhead.* And one Norton Jarman and 
some others seem to have broken off their connexion 
with the church at Ashford, in Kent, from dislike to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. And it appears too that heresy, 
even where it was not embraced, did not excite that hor- 
ror which the seceding party felt. The members expelled 
_ from Deptford were admitted to communion at Horsly- 

down; and Capt. Pierce Johns, the great benefactor of 
the London churches, out of six which he endowed, chose 
three which were connected with the Assembly, and one 
only of those which joined the Association (viz. the 
White’s Alley church, of which he was a member); and 
though he has guarded against the endowments coming 
into Calvinistic hands,ft he did not make in the trust- 
deed any provision against Antitrinitarianism. 

*,* We have extended this article to an unusual length in order to 
trace the proceedings of the Assembly and Association to the close of 
the seventeenth century. 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


Tue evil results of dram-drinking are so very great, 
and the prevalence of it among the poor so fearful, that 
one cannot but approve of the object which “ 'Temper- 
ance Societies” propose to attain. 

These institutions, we gather from the account for- 
warded to us, are of American origin, and were intro- 
duced into Europe about two years since, when the 
first of them was established at the town of New Ross, 
in the South of Ireland. It is said that “ sixty thousand 


* Perhaps they had embraced Caffin’s opinions. 

+ He complained at a meeting of the White’s Alley church, that 
brethren of the Particular persuasion were permitted to preach, and I 
believe this is the only occasion on which his name occurs in the 


church book, 
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individuals have become members of them in Scotland 
and Ireland alone; and that a very large number of con- 
firmed drunkards have been restored to society.” 

The object of the Parent Society is to establish local 
societies, to collect intelligence of their operation, and to 
distribute tracts or by other means to diffuse informa- 
tion, and to persuade to abstinence from the use of dis- 
tilled spirits. 

The local societies are voluntary associations of indi- 
viduals engaging to abstain entirely from the use of dis- 
tilled spirits, except for medicinal purposes. The moder- 
ate use of other liquors is not prohibited, but excess in 
these excludes from membership. <A subscription is not 
essential, although it is solicited as desirable, in order to 
further the objects of the Society. 

This requisition to abstain entirely from the use of 
distilled liquors, will, we think, be met in many quarters 
by two objections. 

One is, “ It is better to recommend the gradual dis- 
continuance of them. The recommendation will obtain 
more attention, and will be more steadily acted upon.” 
We think not. We don’t agree with those who are for 
“a bit-by-bit reform.” We believe that the dram- 
drinker will in more cases be induced to make a sudden 
effort to break through a bad habit, and will be more 
likely to succeed, than if he is exhorted to leave it off 
gradually. We have heard indeed of putting peas, one 
after another, into the glass, until its capacity was so 
much diminished that it required no effort to omit en- 
tirely the accustomed dram: but few, very few men will 
continue to put in the peas. In fact they are, during the 
whole process, parleying with temptation, and who does 
not know the danger of this? In other vices we should 
think it strange to recommend a gradual abandonment 
of them. He would be laughed at without mercy who 
should propose to allow a confirmed liar the privilege of 
uttering three falsehoods only a week, and exhort him, 
after a little while, to reduce the allowance to two. 
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The other objection is better founded. ‘It is hard to 
call upon those who can use spirits with moderation to 
give them up for the sake of example to others.” It is 
said that the habit of moderate spirit-drinking gives direct 
countenance to the practice of the self-destroying mul- 
titude. We confess we are a little sceptical on this 
point: we do not quite see that the sober use of a thing 
countenances its abuse. Perhaps if the resolution to 
-- abstain from the use of spirits altogether was modified, 
so as to enjoin abstinence from raw (unmixed) spirits, the 
end would be obtained, without taking away a little 
comfort, for which, in some classes of society, it would 
be difficult to find a substitute. 

If, however, the sacrifice is needful in order to secure 
the great and important object of the Society, let it be 
made. It is the precept of an apostle, “ It is good nei- 
ther to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor any thing whereby 
thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.’ 
Rom. xiv. 21. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of W. K.’s communication on 
Church Discipline; but while we admit the great importance of the 
subject, we do not think his paper adapted to our pages. It needs 
arrangement, and would admit of much condensation. 

Our venerable friend Mr. Marsom has, we think, already stated in 
our pages (see pp. 118, 136) the chief points of his proposed inter- 
pretation of John iii. 13, We can hardly spare room for his further 
remarks on the passage. 
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PREFACE. 


We have reached the close of our Second Volume, 
and desire to return our thanks to those friends by whose 
assistance our labours have been at once aided and 
cheered. 


We are quite aware that the work is not such in all 
respects as we could desire. Many reasons for this ex- 
ist: among them are the limited size of the work, which 
renders it difficult to allow sufficient length to interesting 
and important papers, and at the same time to give that 
variety which is so desirable, and the restricted lite- 
rary support for which the extent of our denomina- 
tion allows us to look. Yet, notwithstanding the defects 
of the work, we trust it has been useful, and that it will 
continue to be so. We believe it may be numbered 
among the causes of that revival of which we think we 
can observe the beginning. We would not speak too 
confidently, for when the tide is just turning, each wave 
gains so little upon its predecessor, that one cannot im- 
mediately be assured that the ebb has ceased. Of the 
ultimate success of truth there is no reason to doubt, and 
that its progress will speedily be more apparent we see 
good ground to hope. 


One important improvement in the present volume 
should be noticed: the increased quantity of matter got 
in by the compression of the type. A comparison of the 
pages of Nos. XVIII. and XIX. will shew the advantage 
thus gained. In the next volume we hope to make some 
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improvements in the arrangement, and especially to give 
more frequent articles in illustration of the Sacred Scrip- 


tures. 


We beg in conclusion to solicit of our friends renewed 
exertion in the support of the work and in the extension 
of its circulation, that the expense at present incurred 
by carrying it on may not continue to fall upon our 
scanty and insufficient Committee Fund. 


THE 


GBeneral Baptist Anvocate. 


* One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.’—PauL. 
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CiTY MISSIONS. 


THE attention of the English Unitarians was first di- 
rected to the subject of City Missions by the holy and 
benevolent exertions of Dr. Tuckerman, of Boston, in 
New England. This true follower of Christ, having 
been obliged by bodily weakness to give up the ordinary 
duties of the ministry, was led to devote himself to the 
service of that large class of persons in great towns, who 
are sinking or have sunk into poverty, friendlessness, and 
sin. By visiting them at once, as a sympathizing friend 
and a Christian teacher, he was enabled to assist those 
who were yet struggling against their trials, to arrest the 
downward course of some who were giving way to them, 
and to restore others who had already become depraved. 

At the meeting of the subscribers to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, held at Manchester on the 
17th of March, 1830, it was recommended to the Com- 
mittee to consider of the establishment of a City Mission, 
ona plan similar to that of Dr. Tuckerman. The Com- 
mittee attended to the recommendation; and, in conse- 
quence, at the following General Meeting in London, on 
May 25th, 1831, Mr. Fox proposed a resolution in ap- 
proval of such missions, with all that splendid eloquence 
which he possesses, and which was never consecrated to 
a holier purpose. He has further advocated City Mis- 
sions in a sermon delivered in his own pulpit, and in- 
serted in the Monthly Repository for December, 1831, 
in which he expresses his belief that nothing but the 
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want of funds can prevent the plan from being brougit into 
operation before the next anniversary of the Association. 

It is our purpose in this paper to offer a few observa- 
tions on the scheme thus brought forward. Of its object 
and its general outlines we highly approve; and if we 
express our dissent from some of its details, we desire 
not on that account to damp the ardour of its supporters, 
and to diminish the resources by which it is to be esta- 
~ blished and maintained. We conceive it to be worthy 
of the warmest support, and experience will enable the 
managers of it to correct any defects which may exist in 
the arrangements. 

It may be described as a plan for conveying religious 
instruction and imparting religious influences to those 
who cannot or will not partake of the benefits which 
Christian churches afford, by visiting them at their own 
houses, and instructing, or admonishing, or encouraging, 
or assisting them, as the nature of the case may re- 
quire: and, for carrying this plan into effect, a suitable 
person is to be engaged as a missionary, who is to devote 
himself entirely to the work. Can any thing be more in 
accordance with the religion of him who came to seek as 
well as to save that which was lost ? 

When Christianity had been by miraculous agency 
firmly fixed in the world, its further propagation was 
consigned to man, acting under the care and controul of 
an overruling Providence, and deriving success from the 
Divine blessing upon his labours. And from the days 
when “ they that were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the word,” until the present time, efforts, 
more or less vigorous, have been made to extend the 
boundaries of Christendom, and cause them that sat in 
darkness to see the light of truth. Christianity was 
meant, from its very outset, to be a continually-spreading 
religion. The parables in which it was set forth by its 
Founder indicate this. It was the mustard-seed which 
was to grow to a great tree, the leaven which was to 
leaven the whole mass. A plan, therefore, for diffusing 
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the gospel is conformable to the spirit of Christ, and 
deserving the support of his followers, unless there be 
something objectionable in the means by which the end 
is to be attained. 

Now we do not see the force of the objections which 
have been urged in the present case. It is said that the 
missionary’s Visits are intrusive. So far as any unsolicited 
visits are so, the charge must be admitted to be true: 
but we know that custom, or a sense of their propriety, 
reconciles us to such visits, and causes their intrusive 
character to be forgotten, or indeed lost. The whole 
force of the objection depends upon the view which is 
taken by the poor. If they do not consider them as in- 
trusive they are no longer so: and we speak from some 
experience of the poor, and especially of the London 
poor, when we say we think they will, not be displeased 
at them. We speak, of course, generally. Individuals 
will feel and express objections. But if the missionary 
be a man of good judgment, and of kind and conciliating 
manners, he will commonly meet with courtesy and re- 
spect, even where his reception is not cordial. ‘To the as- 
sertion that the scheme is impracticable, the only reply 
to be given is, let it be fairly tried. The Unitarian body 
is wealthy, and such an experiment (admitting that it is 
no thore) is worth the expense of a trial. We believe, 
however, that the plan is quite practicable: and our 
faith is not diminished by evil prognostications, since we 
know that such have usually been uttered at the outset 
of every new scheme of benevolence, however clearly the 
result has shewn that the object was attainable, and the 
means well chosen. 

We have heard of doubts as to the compatibility of 
the plan with the objects of the Association. Surely it 
is a plan for the diffusion of Unitarianism, though not in 
a sectarian form; for Unitarianism is the common basis 
on which different sects have built their gold, or silver, 
or hay, or stubble;—the simple doctrine of the gospel, 
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which remains unimpaired, when the additions made by 
man have been cleared away. 

We trust, then, that these objections will not retard 
the execution of this truly Christian purpose. We desire 
to see a Mission established not only in London, but also 
in the country; for wherever there are poor, or un- 
friended, or uninstructed persons, there should Christian 
commiseration be awakened, and Christian zeal exerted. 

~The plan is one which, in its various modifications, is 
suited to all states of society. The poor labourer, whom 
the truth has made free, may be a missionary to those 
who live in his own neighbourhood, and in dwellings as 
humble as his own, while the vast extent of the metro- 
polis calls for more extensive, and constant, and com- 
bined efforts. 

It must not be supposed that the plan is new in Lon- 
don.* We have before us some reports of the “ Society 
for Promoting Christian Instruction,” formed with the 
same pious views as the mission of Dr. Tuckerman, and, 
as it appears, established a year or two before the Doctor 
commenced his labours. This Society professes to lay 
aside sectarian purposes, and to aim at the promotion of 
“evangelical religion:”’ but from the meaning which 
the word “ evangelical” has now acquired, as well as 
from the views which our Trinitarian Dissenting brethren 
are known to entertain, we may judge that the doctrines 
which they are labouring to diffuse will be far from our 
views of Scriptural truth. Inasmuch, however, as their 
warfare is against sin, and their object the promotion of 
holiness, we can cordially wish them God-speed ; while 
we are desirous of obtaining the same all-important ob- 
jects by the propagation of a purer faith. 

From the reports of this Society, we think the Com- 
mittee of the Association may procure useful information. 


* Mr. Fox, in his speech at the Association, seems to have consi- 
dered it as new. 
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And two parts of their plan might, we think, be adopted 
with advantage: indeed we look upon the want of these 
to be serious defects. One is the engagement of persons 
in our different congregations to act as gratuitous visitors. 
This is carried to a great extent in the Society mentioned 
above. In their last Report we have an account of sixty 
branch associations, and nearly twelve hundred gratuitous 
visitors. Now, why should not the same plan be adopted 
among us? Why should not we have our congregational 
branch missions, acting under the direction and advice 
of the chief missionary ? Our congregations are perhaps 
few and small. Still we say, Make the trial! If the 
more numerous congregations of our Trinitarian brethren 
can supply a greater number of labourers, we should at 
any rate exert ourselves in proportion. It may, indeed, 
be a harder duty to give personal service than to admire 
an eloquent speech, or put a contribution, which we can 
perhaps well spare, into the collection-plate ; but if our 
views will not lead us to make the sacrifice, they will 
scarcely be the views to work out the regeneration. of the 
world. Let it not be objected that those who would be 
willing would not be fitted—that it needs a superior 
mind to engage in this service.—Let those who possess the 
superior minds come forward and employ their ten talents 
in this work; but let not the humbler servant of Christ, 
who has but his one talent, be denied the opportunity 
of exerting himself in proportion to his. smaller ability. 
Unitarians have long erred in affecting mental superiority 
over other parties. They have cherished their intellectual 
pre-eminence too much, and have failed in interesting the 
bulk of the people. Hence their half-empty pews, and 
the languid state of many of their congregations. Let 
not the City Mission fail from the same mistake. The 
fields are white already to the harvest, and a plenteous 
one it is. Let not reapers be turned back because they 
cannot handle their sickles with a grace. 

The other thing in which we should do well to copy our 
Trinitarian brethren, is the provision of suitable preach- 
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ing for the poor. Let the missionary have his preaching 
station as near as may be to the centre of his district. 
There let him preach the pure gospel in its simplicity : 
and some whom he has visited may be won to join in 
worship when he conducts it. He will occasionally be 
consulted, too, by those who desire to attend the public 
service of God, and who need to be directed where. 
But where can he send them? Which of our ministers 
preaches to the poor and unlearned? The premeditation 
of the very plain and familiar extempore discourse, which 
alone would be suituable, will not occupy much of his 
time, and his employment will furnish him with that 
experimental knowledge chiefly required. 

The missionary is to endeavour to get children to attend 
schools. Many can do this only on Sunday: and this 
makes it desirable that Sunday-schools should be attached 
to our leading congregations. Surely the missionary 
ought not to be obliged to recommend schools where 
opinions directly opposed to our views are taught. It 
will be replied, that the plan is not sectarian. Be it so: 
but the schools to which the children must be sent are 
sectarian. We cannot persuade all other parties to lay 
aside their peculiarities, Unitarianism is the basis of 
Christianity under all its modifications: and the instruc- 
tions of the missionary, by their very freedom from sec- 
tarianism, will be Unitarian, though without the name: 
and the only Sunday-schools in accordance with his 
teaching will be such as are established in connexion 
with Unitarian churches. 

We have suggested these alterations in the details of 
the plan. Its objects and its general features have our 
warmest recommendation, and, we trust, it will receive 
that support, pecuniary and otherwise, to which its holy 
object so fully entitles it. 


Cl.) 
ILYMN TO PROVIDENCE. 


(By a Young Lady of Fourteen.) 


Ere speech had moved my infant tongue, 
Ere strength my feeble limbs had strung, 
Before my tott’ring feet could stand, 

I liv’d supported by thy hand. 


Maker of man! by Thee bestow’d, 
Streams of paternal kindness flow’d, 
My little griefs to wash away, 

My tears to wipe, my pains t’ allay. 


I knew not then what hand of love 
Supply’d my comforts from above ; 
I knew not then what pow’r divine, 
Author of life! preserved mine. 


No grateful song I then could raise, 
No voice of pray’r, no ardent praise ; 
Thy pow’r, thy mercy, in me shewn, 
Were to my feeble mind unknown. 


But now, O Lord! thy guiding grace 
Hath bade me pass my infant days, 
Hath led me through life’s varying road, 
Till I can know that Thou art God !— 


Know, that in Thee my life began, 
Former, and Friend, and Lord of man !— 
Know, that each infant hour of mine 
Was guarded by a Shield divine! 


In Thee, O God! my hope I place; 
Be Thou my guide in future days; 
And when my hours on earth are past, 
To heaven receive my soul at last! 


(2309 
THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 


(Marr. v. 13.) 


Our Lord told the Jews, that they were “the salt of 
the earth,” but intimated that they no longer possessed 
the essential qualities which made them so; that time and 
exposure to the unresisted influence of circumstances 
had produced a similar effect upon them, to that which 

-. was produced upon the mineral salt, with which some parts 
of Judea abounded, by the continued action of the sun, 
and wind, and rain, depriving it of its saltness; that, 
therefore, they were no longer fit to hold their hitherto 
honourable, useful, and necessary, station among the» 
sons of men. 

This was fearful news to tell a proud and vain nation, 
which gloried in its exclusive privileges, and thought 
that they should remain for ever, and be manifested to 
the whole world when the Messiah should come. Jesus, 
therefore, unfolded the truth by a metaphor, whose 
meaning was plain, even though they should fail in ma- 
king the right application. He did not state the fact in 
naked terms, that they were no longer to be the peculiar 
people of God, for that would have aroused all their pre- 
judices, and prevented the free operation of their minds 
upon their religious condition; but he put the case hypo- 
thetically, even while using the partial concealment of 
metaphor: “If the salt have lost its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted? It is thenceforth good for nothing, 
but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men.” He 
said not that they had lost their savour, but directed their 
thoughts inward, to make inquiry concerning their spiri- 
tual condition, It was frequently his mode of instructing 
men, to make them judges in their own cause, calling 
forth conscience as a pleader against them, whom they 
must hear, and at whose demand they could not but re- 
cord a verdict against themselves. 

That which was stated hypothetically and in metaphor, 

. by subsequent events was shewn to be a prophecy. The 
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salt had lost its savour. It was cast out and trodden 
under foot of men. Jerusalem was destroyed, the temple 
burnt, the altar cast down, the priests slain, the sacrifices 
abolished, the people died by famine, or intestine slaugh- 
ter, or, endeavouring to escape from the fated city, were 
caught by the Roman soldiers, and crucified before the 
walls, or ripped open for the sake of the treasures which 
they might have swallowed, and the remnant that esca- 
ped from the carnage and the burning, were scattered 
among the nations of the earth, wanderers and fugitives. 

They were chosen of God for a special purpose, and 
when they no longer fulfilled that purpose, they met the 
common fate of the kingdoms of the earth, in being ex- 
tinguished as a nation; but not the common fate of earth- 
ly kingdoms, in not being gradually absorbed into the 
people by whom they were subdued, being left as a mo- 
nument of the fulfilment of prophecy. 

They were the salt of the earth, not from their posses- 
sion of philosophy, the arts, civilization, and retinement: 
in these things they were probably surpassed by sur- 
rounding nations—but by their possession of religious 
truth ; the truth concerning the being, nature, and go- 
vernment of God; by their practice of his sole worship ; 
and by their obedience to his laws: and hence their se- 
vere chastisements for idolatry and wickedness, and their 
rejection when they had become contemptible and base 
in the eyes of neighbouring nations, and had caused them- 
selves to be trampled on and despised by their Roman 
conquerors. They could no longer salt the earth ; but it 
was to be savoured by one whom they cast out and cruci- 
fied, and whose savour should be the salvation of the na- 
tions, the savour of life unto life. 

Here is a lesson which we do well to consider, whether 
we regard ourselves as individuals, as members of Chris- 
tian churches, or as the advocates of a religious sect. 
The true savour of the gospel may be lost while we even 
rigidly uphold the customs of our fathers, while we are 
even zealous for their observance, while we are even ready 
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to accuse, as latitudinarian, those who differ from us in 
outward modes of expressing inward emotions, And 
when the salt loses its savour, individuals lose their best 
and holiest influence; churches and sects their numbers ; 
their unity among themselves, their power of operating 
upon the world around them. How many mournful ex- 
amples are presented to us in the pages of ecclesiastical 
history of those who were once the salt of the earth, but 
who have become fit only to be cast out, and to be trod- 
den under foot of men! They cease to fulfil their office, 
and they sink into decay, and sluggishness, and death, 
and oblivion. They manifest the throes of dissolution, 
struggle a moment, and cry out for help, but soon yield, 
and are no more. It has been: it may be again: it will 
be, again and again, while men shall band themselves to- 
gether, necessarily perhaps, by some peculiarity of faith 
or practice; until they shall confess, that neither at 
Jerusalem, nor upon Mount Gerizim, men are to worship 
the Father—but in spirit and in truth. 


THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Wuewn Dr. Mills published his edition of the Greek 
Testament, with a collection of the various readings, (the 
various ways in which the same passage is read in differ- 
ent manuscripts, &c.,) it is said that good Dr. Whitby 
was much alarmed lest the authority of the Scriptures 
should be overthrown: and truly the fact of those various 
readings amounting to thirty thousand seemed formidable 
enough. Still more formidable would the danger have 
appeared, could Dr. Whitby have anticipated the disco- 
veries of subsequent generations, and ascertained that the 
various readings amounted perhaps to five times the num- 
ber given by Dr. Mills. 

Now, as it may appear to some, in the present day, 
that such a circumstance diminishes the credibility of 
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the Scriptures, to such an extent, that they can no longer 
serve either as arule of faith and conduct, or a charter 
of hope, it may not be undesirable to point out the na- 
ture and origin of these various readings. 

The Scriptures, as it is well known, were written very 
many years before the invention of printing, and until the 
latter period, the only way in which they could be mul- 
tiplied and diffused, was by copying them by the hand. 
That many errors must have arisen from this process, 
will be evident to any one who has observed how difficult 
it is to copy a letter of any length, without making 
several blunders: so that the carelessness of transcribers 
would be sufficient to account for the greater part of 
the variations which we now find. As copies became, 
in their turn, models from which other copies were 
taken, the errors of one transcriber, unless corrected, 
were perpetuated by those who came after him, who not 
being able, or not choosing, to compare his transcript 
with others, would follow his guidance, whether right or 
wrong. It. is said, too, that transcribers would suffer an 
error to remain uncorrected, rather than deface their co- 
py by amending it. But the various readings, thus caused, 
would be in most cases of little moment, as they would 
commonly relate to the spelling of a word, the insertion, 
omission, or change of a particle of no moment to the 
sense; or the arrangement of the parts of a sentence. 
Many of the variations, now observed, are of this nature. I 
have before me a small edition of the Greek Testament, 
witha selection of the most important various readings, and 
of thirty-three variations from the common text of Rev. iv. 
A,—v. 2: eighteen are of the above-mentioned kind. 

Among other errors to which the carelessness of transcri- 
‘bers was likely to lead was the omission of clauses or sen- 
tences in which the concluding word or syllable was like: 
the word or syllable immediately preceding the omitted 
clause; just as if any one transcribing this sentence, “ For if 
a man think himself to be something when he is nothing, he 
deceiveth himself,” and observing that the syllable “thing” 
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preceded the words, “he deceiveth himself,’ should 
put the words immediately after that syllable on its first 
occurrence, and so write, “ For if a man think himself to 
be something he deceiveth himself,” omitting the clause, 
« when he is nothing.” 

The persons who copied the gospels sometimes filled 
up from one what they regarded as the deficiencies or 
mistakes of another. Thus the Lord’s Prayer in Luke is 
given in Griesbach’s* edition in a much shorter form 
than in the common copies, two petitions being omitted, 
which are considered to have been supplied at an early 
period from Matthew’s gospel. And again, not only 
in the gospels, but in other parts of the New Testament, 
they have supplied ellipses and altered words, either to 
improve the grammatical construction, or to clear the 
sense.t 

The custom of reading the Scriptures in particular 
portions gave rise to some variations in the copies. For 
the detaching of any part from the context often rendered 
it necessary to insert or substitute some word, to shew to 
whom or to what the passage referred. Thus in Mark 
vill. 1, instead of “ he called,” which is the reading of the 
most ancient copies and versions, we have, “ and Jesus 
called,” for when the passage was read separately, it was 
requisite to state who was meant by he. 

It is evident that in these deliberate alterations of the 
text, the person who made them would be influenced by 
his peculiar views; but the greater part do not affect the 
more important doctrines of the Scriptures. They have 
occasionally answered the purpose in view, of improving 
the construction or setting the writer’s meaning in aclearer 
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* Dr. Griesbach, a German critic of great eminence, published an 
edition of the Greek Testament, the superiority of which is now 
generally admitted. 

+ To these attempts we probably owe the alteration of the text in 
1 Tim. iii. 16, which, as restored by Griesbach, reads thus, “ Who,” 
(or “ He who) was manifest in the flesh.” 
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light, and would be valuable as annotations, though inju- 
rious as alterations of the primitive text. 

Another source of the corruption of the text is the in- 
sertion of glosses and comments. This is prevented in 
the present day by the obvious difference between print 
and manuscript ; but there was formerly more opportu- 
nity for the operation of this cause. A theologian of 
repute would insert notes in the margin of a manuscript, 
or possibly interweave them with the text. Still the 
difference of the hand-writing, or the colour of the ink, 
or something else, would in that manuscript distinguish 
them. But a subsequent copyist would transcribe notes 
and all; and as the former differences would be lost, 
the sacred writings would be intermingled and con- 
founded with other compositions. In some such manner 
the notoriously spurious text of the three heavenly wit- 
nesses, (1 John v. 7,) 1s supposed to have been inserted 
from a note of Augustin on the following verse. 

From these various causes we need not wonder that an 
immense number of variations in the copies of the Scrip- 
tures should have arisen: especially when we consider 
how many manuscripts have been brought to light and 
carefully examined.* And since they have so arisen, the 
persons who have collected and compared them, far from 
having done an injury to the cause of true Christianity, 
deserve our thanks for having enabled us, if not to restore 
every word as written by the Apostles and Evangelists, at 
least to correct many errors, (some of them material ones,) 
and to bring the Scriptures much nearer to their original 


purity. 


THE NEW CONNEXION OF GENERAL BAPTISTS. 


We have had put into our hands, by a friend belong- 
ing to the New Connexion, the minutes of their last 
annual “ Association,” held at Nottingham, on June 28th, 
1831, and the three following days. 


* Griesbach gives a list of 355 MSS, of the four Gospels or parts of them, 
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The account of their churches is much more complete 
than that given in our own Assembly proceedings. ‘The 
list of churches exhibits the name of the place where 
each assembles, as well as of the county in which it is 
situated, and of the stated minister: and then in separate 
columns we have the number of members, and of those 
baptized, or received, or restored, or dismissed, or ex- 
cluded, or withdrawn, or dead. We think a similar 
account of our own churches desirable, though we 
suppose it would, in too many instances, discover the 
nakedness of the land, and alarm some of those good 
people who fear the exposure more than tie existence of — 
anevil: but it might, from that very circumstance, cause 
some active steps to be taken for the promotion of a 
revival. We hope and trust, indeed, that in some cases 
those steps have been taken; and that, by the blessing of 
God, they have been effectual in reviving the good old 
cause. 

But to return to the minutes of the Association. The 
churches in connexion with it amount to one hundred 
and eleven; and the total number of members is ten 
thousand, nine hundred, and sixty-four. Some of: their 
churches are very large. That in Stony Street, Notting- 
ham, consists of five hundred and twenty-nine members ; 
that at Loughborough, of four hundred and seventy-six ; 
twelve others of more than two hundred; and twenty- 
seven more of upwards of one hundred. Some few, in- 
deed, have come down to the very verge of extinction, 
ten having twelve members, or even less than that. 

This list is followed by a short account of the state of 
most of their churches; (we presume of all who com- 
municated with the Association;) * and this shews that 
there exists no small portion of religious and benevolent 
zeal among them. ‘They are earnest in the good work 
of Sunday-school instruction; and many of their con- 
gregations are what Christian churches ought to be, sta- 


* Twenty-two churches appear to have sent no account, 
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tions from which the word of God is diffused over the 
surrounding districts. 

In their leading doctrines we do not, of course, agree ; 
nor do we regard their success (as they probably do) as 
a proof of the soundness of their faith; but we honour 
their piety and active zeal, and should be glad to see a 
greater portion of it existing among ourselves. Had 
truth been as well served by its friends as error has been, 
what progress would it have made! Had the old con- 
nexion been as diligent as the New, our Assembly Pro- 
ceedings might have exhibited as flourishing a list of 
churches, as the Minutes of their Association; and the 
letters from them have manifested that we supported and 
propagated with equal zeal, a more reasonable, and more 
scriptural, and more sanctifying faith. 

From a sort of Appendix to the minutes we learn that 
they have, in their academy at Wisbeach, three students 
under the care and instruction of Mr. Jarrom. They 
have also an Education Society at Loughborough, of 
which the Messrs. Stevenson are tutors, but of this we 
have no further particulars. On the cover we find a list 
of various institutions for religious and charitable pur- 
poses, and the titles of three periodical publications, one 
at sixpence, another at threepence, and the third (for 
children) at one penny. 

The strength of the New Connexion is in the midland 
counties, and especially in the manufacturing districts. 
Thus there are twenty-seven churches in Leicestershire 
alone, (four in the town of Leicester,) seventeen in Lin- 
colnshire, and twelve in Derbyshire. On the other hand, 
they have only two churches in Kent, and none in Sus- 
sex; in which counties most of ours are placed. 


Ess) 


INTELLIGENCE. 


WORSHIP-STREET FELLOWSHIP FUND. 


THE report of the Committee, read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Subscribers, on the 18th December, has been forwarded to us in 
order to the insertion ‘of such portion as may seem desirable. ”” 

The report does not, however, admit of our making any extracts 
which would be of general utility or interest, excepting the statement 
of the objects of the fund, which are ‘to promote the spread of Uni- 
tarian and General Baptist principles—to assist poor congregations— 
..to contribute to the erection of places of worship, and the education 
of young men for the ministry—to subscribe to such larger institu- 
tions as have the same objects in view as this fund, and to distribute 
tracts and books inculcating the principles of gospel truth.” 


WORSHIP-STREET SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


On Sunday, November 20th, a sermon was preached in aid of the 
funds of this Institution at the General Baptist Meeting-house, Wor- 
ship Street, by the Rev. B. Mardon; and in the afternoon reward books 
were given to some of the scholars whose conduct in the school had 
been considered worthy of this public mark of approbation. The 
children, to the number of seventy, had tea and cake given to them, 
and, after they were dismissed, more than fifty friends of the school 
took tea together. The whole appeared to give pleasure to those 
present, while it associated with that feeling the remembrance of the 
school, which has been, it is hoped, instrumental in effecting good 
for upwards of twelve years. 

It may be mentioned, that the government of this school zs vested 
solely in the teachers, who have periodical meetings to take into 
consideration any suggestions likely to promote the objects of the 
Institution. The principal of these is to impart such information as 
may be thought desirable for training the minds of the scholars to 
think for themselves on the all-important subject of religion. 

In connexion with the school is a Circulating Library, for the use 
of the scholars and teachers, consisting of between one and two hun- 
dred volumes ; and also a Savings’ Bank, for the children to deposit 
their halfpence till wanted by them to purchase clothes, books, &c. 
The school is at present very well attended, and is still on the in- 
crease. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have just received Mr. Duplock’s letter. We are obliged by 
his compliance with our request. 
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FAMILY RELIGION, 


WHATEVER advances the present generation may have 
made, and whatever their superiority over their fore- 
fathers in other respects, we fear they have gone back in 
their attention to familiy religion. Under this term we 
include the observance of family worship and the syste- 
matic communication of instruction to the less informed 
members of a household, including the children and the 
servants. How far this neglect has extended among 
Christians of other denominations we can hardly judge: 
we suspect that it has prevailed too widely. Among 
those who hold, on most points, the same religious senti- 
ments as ourselves, we fear that the evil has been very 
general. 

Several causes have co-operated in the production of 
this effect. The tendency of the human mind to run 
into opposite extremes is one. Past generations erred 
perhaps not so much in the quantity as in the character 
of domestic religious instruction. They may have ren- 
dered it distaseful, and the men of the present day, in- 
stead of amending the mistake of their fathers, have com- 
mitted an error of a different character, indeed, but 
scarcely, if at all, inferior in its evil consequences. They 
‘have omitted what only required to be improved. We 
fear another source of the evil is a tendency to under- 
value instrumental duties; a disposition to plead “ that a 
man may be very good, very worthy, though he is not 
particular in these things’—that réligion does not consist 
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in outward services, &c.; which pleas are but little to the 
purpose, however true; since the question is not, whether 
outward observances constitute religion, but whether 
they conduce to its inculcation and support. Possibly, 
too, philosophical notions (as they are called) of the nature 
and efficacy (or rather inefficacy) of prayer may have 
contributed to the result; as well as a disposition, which 
we think has been manifested, to look down upon the 
_ ordinary methods of instruction, in the pursuit of some- 
thing too refined for common apprehension and practice. 

Whichever of these causes may have chiefly tended to 
produce the decay of which we complain, we fear the 
fact of such decay is undeniable. We do not mean to 
assert that a considerable portion of instruction is not 
given; but is it by any means what it ought to be? Is 
it systematic? Is it complete? Is as much care taken 
to make a boy acquainted with Christianity as with 
arithmetic? Parents take their children to a place of 
worship; they give them a Bible; they put into their 
hands other works adapted to their edification. But do 
they seek to impart to them that knowledge of sacred 
things which is desirable? They take them, we have 
said, to a place of worship: do they converse with them 
afterwards on what they hear there? They give them 
a Bible: do they read it with them; explain to them the 
grounds on which their faith in it rests; and seek to 
clear up doubtful or obscure passages? They hold reli- 
gious Opinions: do they seek to bring them under the 
notice of their children, and to lead them to the belief of 
them, not by authority but by reason? And in conse- 
quence of this neglect, do not our young people grow up 
amiable rather than high-principled ; willing, indeed, to 
serve others, but too prone to sacrifice consistency to in- 
terest or convenience? It will be urged perhaps, “ We 
desire to leave our children free to form their own con- 
clusions.” They should not be forced to adopt their 
parents’ sentiments: but surely every parent, who thinks 
he possesses the truth, will desire to impart it to his 
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children, Does he leave them to form their own con- 
clusions unaided in other things? Does he not even in 
this indirectly and insensibly influence them by accus- 
toming them to attend worship with him? We only ask 
that they should be led to do by reason, what they usually 
do by mere habit. 

We should rejoice to believe that there was a renewed 
attention to family religion among us, to think that pa- 
rents were gathering their children and other members 
of their households to. instruct them in the doctrines of 
eternal life, or assembling them at the domestic altar to 
join in addressing that great Being who “ setteth the 
solitary in families.” Some will, perhaps, plead incapa- 
city—“ they have not sufficient knowledge.” Be it so: 
let them acquire it. Helps, in the shape of suitable books, 
are not wanting. ‘ They cannot speak in prayer: 
they want resolution.” Let them acquire this from the 
consideration of the seriousness and urgency of the duty : 
and if they cannot then gain sufficient confidence, let 
them use some of the many manuals of devotion which 
have been published: for though the simple expression 
of their own feelings is best, yet if they cannot do with- 
out a set form, one should be used, rather than that the 
business should be neglected. 

Two advantages would result, we think, from such an 
improvement. The younger branches of families would 
be fitted for an union with our churches. And servants, 
of whose unfaithfulness such complaints are made, would 
be led to entertain more affectionate feelings towards 
their masters and mistresses, and so be disposed to more 
steadiness, and faithfulness, and diligent attention. 

We question, indeed, whether the relation of master 
and servant is generally regarded in a correct light. We do 
think that the latter have a claim for somethmg more than 
sufficient wages and a suitable provision for bodily wants. 
—A girl leaves home to go to service at a very critical 
period, when the character is forming, and much may be 
done for her benefit or injury by those in whose families 
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she is engaged. She has, perhaps, received a religious 
education: but her principles can hardly yet be expected 
to have gained strength; she is separated from those who 
have trained her up, and placed in close connexion with 
others who may or may not be suitable and useful com- 
panions. Is it not of great importance to her to be set- 
tled in a pious family, where the master is the instructer 
of his household, ordering them in the fear of God, lead- 
ing them at the appointed time to the throne of grace, 
and lifting up his voice in prayer for them and with 
them? Is not the man who thus serves God with all 
his house, more likely to have faithful servants than he 
who is careless of their character and principles, except 
so far as they are necessary to his own interest or conve- 
nience? And will not the former have the farther sa- 
tisfaction of thinking that he has been striving to elevate 
others in the scale of moral and religious excellence, and 
extending and consolidating the kingdom of God upon 
earth ? 


ON SEEING A BUTTERFLY EMERGE FROM A CHRYSALIS. 
Go, little flutt’ring, fragile thing, 
Thou being of a summer’s day ; 
Go, range o’er fields, expand thy wing, 
Enjoy existence while you may. 
Soon will this genial season flee, 
And soon will fade those trappings gay ; 
The wintry wind will blow on thee, 
And all thy beauties pass away. 


A little while ago, and thou 

Wert wingless, grov’ling on the ground ; 
Then sleeping in thy cell; but now 
Thow’rt free to soar and roam around. 

» Apt emblem thou of man’s estate,— 
Awhile he moves earth’s scenes among, 
Then sleeps within his darksome cell 
While death’s cold winter glides along. 
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But when at length the spring arrives— 
The spring-time of eternity, 
He'll burst his gloomy prison-house, 
And rise to life and liberty. 
G. D. 


A PASTORAL LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF AN UNI- 
TARIAN CONGREGATION. 


January 1, 1832. 
My Frienps anp FELLOW-CHRISTIANS, 

I nave long thought that your highest interests may be, 
in some degree, advanced by my addressing you in this 
manner, ‘The present season appears to be one at which 
a Pastor may send a letter to his Congregation with pe- 
culiar advantage. We are now arrived at a period when, 
as it regards religious as well as worldly concerns, we 
ought to indulge reflections upon the past, and to form 
resolutions for the future. 

In the evening of last Lord’s-day I delivered a dis- 
course adapted to the close of the year. As some of you 
have expressed a wish to remember that discourse, and 
as many of you were unable to hear it, I shall now pre- 
sent you with a part of its substance. You need not to 
be informed of my strong desire to promote your real 
welfare ; nor is it necessary to mention this circumstance 
as an excuse for some of the following remarks. 

It appears, my friends, that you may now ask your- 
selves four questions. The first is, Have we, during the 
past year, attended Public Worship sufficiently often ?— 
Most of you know that the habit of regularly discharging 
this duty is one of the best means of promoting peace of 
mind and excellence of character. And if you are con- 
vinced that the happiest and most respected members of 
society are those who seldom omit to engage in the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, do not fail to reflect upon your 
conduct in reference to this subject. See whether you 
have not sometimes listened to, and complied with, the 
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claims of pleasure and business, in preference to those of 
social worship and religious edification; and whether, 
while some of our brethren have been confined by illness, 
and regretting their inability to meet with us, you have 
not “forsaken the assembling of yourselves together.” 

The second question that you may ask yourselves is, 
Have we, during the past year, paid sufficient attention in 
the house of God 2—They who do not go to a place of 
worship with correct intentions and with an earnest de- 
sire to profit by its services, must not only lose the bene- 
fits of public religious instruction, but also acquire a 
feeling of weariness, and a confirmed habit of ingratitude. 
This, then, is a good time for you to inquire of your con- 
sciences whether you have been improved by your attend- 
ance there? or are wont to feel weary before you depart? 
or are really ungrateful for the valuable privilege with 
which you are favoured? And if you should receive 
unsatisfactory answers to these inquiries, ask how it can 
be otherwise if your thoughts are engaged by worldly 
concerns, if your minds are disposed to wander far from 
the pursuits on which they should be fixed, if you are 
conscious of deserving the solemn reproach, “ This peo- 
ple honoureth me with their lips: but their heart is far 
from me.” 

You may inquire thirdly, Have we, during the past 
year, been accustomed to think at home of what we have 
heard in the house of prayer 2—When some Christians 
return from a party of pleasure, they think and talk, 
again and again, upon what they have seen and heard; 
their minds are filled for several succeeding days by a 
remembrance of trivial circumstances, and those circum- 
stances furnish topics for frequent conversation. But 
when they return from hearing a discourse, the most 
trifling occurrence is sufficient to banish it from their 
memories, and instead of being able, a short time after- 
wards, to derive that solid benefit which it was designed 
to impart, they find the few faint impressions which re- 
main almost worthless. Be assured, my friends, that 
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should you be among those who have gone home, Sunday 
alter Sunday, to be interested in any occupation but that 
of reflecting or conversing upon what you have heard in 
the temple of your Maker, unless you pursue a different 
course, your errors will remain uncorrected, and to me 
there will be left the cheerless, sorrowful consideration, 
that my preaching has been in vain. 

The other question which you may ask is, Have we, 
during the past year, spent in a proper manner those parts 
of the Sabbath which were not devoted to Public Worship? 
—Some persons suppose that if, on this day, they refraim 
from their usual pursuits, and attend once or twice in the 
House of God, they obey the command “to keep it holy.” 
They do not perceive the necessity of their spending some 
portion of it in private reading, in giving knowledge to 
those who are ignorant, and in conversing with each other 
on topics which are connected with their highest interests. 
It is true that our Saviour informs us “ the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath ;” and to me 
it seems by no means inconsistent either with his exam- 
ple, or with the spirit of his gospel, to do some things 
which are not strictly religious. We may heal the sick ; 
we may teach poor children to read; we may walk abroad 
to improve our health and our hearts by mhaling the 
fresh air and admiring the works of nature; we may, in 
very urgent cases, venture to travel. But we should look 
back and see whether we have not spent many Sabbath 
hours in a manner of which our consciences disapproved; 
in idle, careless disregard of our Creator’s merciful ap- 
pointment; in worldly, selfish employments, which might 
have been, and should have been, postponed beyond this 
blessed day of rest. 

I feel sure, my friends, that you will not mistake the 
motives which have induced me to write to you on your 
Sabbath duties. You are already aware that my object 
is, not to use the language of complaint, but to offer a 
few suggestions which may be really useful. Your can- 
dour will doubtless lead you to consider these suggestions 
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as an indication of my anxiety to quicken your progress 
in the paths of knowledge and goodness. It would give 
me pleasure, therefore, to extract a few remarks from 
that part of my discourse on the close of the year which 
refefs more particularly to your general duties. But the. 
limits of my letter will not allow me to do much more, 
concerning this topic, than to state the following ques- 
tions, which it may be well for you to ask yourselves , 
~ while you are reflecting on your past conduct. Have we, 
during the last twelve months, improved our tempers, dis- 
charged our duties with regard to worldly affairs, advanced 
as much as possible the happiness of those with whom we 
are most nearly connected, and done all in our power to 
relieve the distresses and hasten the improvement of our 
brethren of mankind? Tf at this interesting period, you 
will calmly commune with your own hearts, on each of 
these points, you will find, whatever else be the result, 
that, for the time to come, you cannot study too often 
the precepts and example of your blessed Master: you 
cannot become too familiar with the writings of his in- 
spired followers, especially with such as the i2th chap- 
ter of Paul’s Epistle ‘to the Romans; you cannot cultivate 
too diligently that spirit which prompted the Psalmist’s 
petition, “ Search me, O God, and know my heart; try 
me, and know my thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 
Among the other subjects on which it would be useful 
for you to reflect at this time, is that of your religious 
opinions. You may inquire whether they have become 
clearer and stronger, more scriptural and more decisive, 
since the last New-Year’s Day. The faith of the most 
virtuous and enlightened will be constantly susceptible of 
improvement, until all the great secrets of futurity are 
disclosed. And here it gives me pleasure to express my 
belief that many of our young friends are now “ able to 
give a reason for the hope that is in them.” ‘The atten- 
tion which they paid to my lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity, and the interest which they evinced in my 
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more recent course, are to me very gratifying circum- 
stances. In reference to the latter, we may all congratu- 
late ourselves, for there seems to be a strong ground of 
hope, not only that our own convictions respecting the 
doctrines which we profess have been strengthened by a 
late defence of them, but also that it has been a means of 
lessening the prevalent misconception of them. We may 
all congratulate ourselves, that many of those who differ 
from us, (towards whom, notwithstanding that difference, 
we should ever feel genuine Christian affection,) listened 
with attention to several vindications of “ the sect which is 
every where spoken against,” and evinced their candour 
while it was shewn that our belief may be expressed in 
the very few words, and supported by the general tenor, 
of the word of God. Let us also derive encouragement 
from these circumstances, to continue our exertions on 
behalf of what we believe to be the cause of truth; so 
that, as year after year passes away, we may be able to 
see, not only that prejudice and bigotry are fast losing 
their influence, but also that the worshipers of a Trinity 
are diminished ; and that, instead of consigning to eternal 
destruction those who pray, as Christ and. his apostles 
did, to the Father only, many such worshipers will say, 
with Peter, “ Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons, but in every nation, he that feareth 
Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” 

As my gratitude, for the numerous personal obligations 
under which you have laid me, may be evinced much 
better by actions than by words, it is my constant prayer 
to our heavenly Father, that he will enable me to dis- 
charge with fidelity my various duties towards each and 
all of you. It is impossible for me to look back upon my 
pulpit and pastoral labours during the past year, without 
perceiving that they have been, in many respects, very 
deficient ; and, therefore, let me beg that you will also, 
for your own sakes, offer this petition on my behalf, 
when you go to the throne of grace to entreat spiritual 
assistance for the time to come. My ceaseless, my most 
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anxious desire is, to leave no means untried, which it 
may be in my power to employ, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the prosperity of our Society; and there is every 
reason to believe that the Divine blessing will rest upon 
us, if you will continue to blend your efforts with mine, 
in instructing the ignorant, in relieving the afflicted, in 
lessening the bitterness of religious prejudices, and, above 
all, in improving our own characters so that we may be 
_“unspotted from the world.” And now let me conclude 
my letter by expressing a hope that it will lead you, without 
delay, to reflect upon the topics of which it treats; that 
it will be the means of inducing you to forsake some errors 
and acquire some virtues; that the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may teach all of us “so to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom ;” 
and that we may ever confide in, and receive the gra- 
cious assistance of Him “ who is able to build us up and 
give us an inheritance among them that are sanctified.” 
Believe me, 
My friends and fellow-christians, 
Your affectionate Pastor. 


SYSTEMATIC DIVINITY. 


* Tr is allowed by all writers of every community that 
the whole doctrine of Catechumenship proceeds on the 
ground of some hidden doctrine in Christianity. It seems 
as clear, that there was no such doctrine till the third 
century, when the rudiments of it were invented at Alex- 
_ andria, which grew by the fourth century into creeds 
for the clergy, and into the Catechumen state for the 
people, and so went on in following centuries, till it 
ripened into systematical divinity, of which the matter 
was furnished by Plato, and the manner was taken from 
Aristotle. The schoolmen dilated the subject beyond all 
bounds, and the reformers reduced it to a compact size; 
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but the whole, in every form, is antiscriptural, and the 
connexion of it with church communion tends to defeat 
the great end for which Jesus came into the world. It 
is an unnatural union of the school with the church, as 
fatal to mental and moral refinement as the alliance of 
church and state is to equal and universal liberty.”— 
Robinson’s History of Baptism, pp. 242, 243. 


MORNING THOUGHTS. 


ANOTHER morning’s light appears, 
Another stage of life begins ; 
Awake, my soul! shake off thy fears, 
_ Renew thy vows, renounce thy sins. 


Thy fears ! why should’st thou fear? A Friend 
Hath kept thee thro’ the midnight gloom, 
Whose care shall all thy steps attend, 
Nor leave thee even in the tomb: 


Whose love thy being gave, and still, 

Thro’ childhood’s laughing heedless day, 
Preserved thee safe from every ill, 

And clear’d, ’midst dangers round, thy way ; 


And kept thee safe from every harm, 
And heal’d thy sicknesses, and gave 

Each day’s supply: and is his arm 
Now shorten’ d, that it cannot save? 


Thy vows! how oft when morning’s light 
Has opened on my waking eyes, 

Hast thou resolved, and ere the night 
Hath veil’d in deepest shade the skies, 


Broke thy resolves so lately formed, 
Repress’d the thoughts that in thee sprung, 
With passion’s storms thyself deformed, 
Or follow’d pleasure’s syren tongue! 
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And when (the gay delusion past) 
The sting alone remained behind, 

Again thou didst resolve, and cast 
Again thy purpose to the wind. 


Yet still, my soul, renew thy vow, 
Trust in thy heav’nly Father’s care, 

In meekness at his footstool bow, 
And utter for his grace a prayer. 


Thy sins ! O when o’er by-gone years 

Thy thoughts with frequent sorrow stray, 
How sad a waste of life appears ! 

What hours hath folly cast away ! 


Yet dwells with God exhaustless grace, 
And he that asketh shall obtain ; 
Seek, seek in Jesus’ name his face, 
Nor deem that thou shalt seek in vain. 


Then wake, my soul, cast off thy sins, 
And enter on thy heavenly way ; 
Another stage of life begins, 
And mercy grants another day. 


And faint not, though temptations sore 
Beset thee round, but onward press: 

In heaven are joys for evermore,— 
Unfading, endless happiness. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL'S LETTER TO THE GALATIANS,. 


Tue country now called France was in former times 
inhabited by a people calied by the names of Galats, Celts, 
(or Kelts,) or Gauls. As usual in barbarous nations, some 
of these people, pressed by want, or led by the desire of 
a change, migrated with their families in search of a new 
residence. A detachment from one of these great bodies 
of emigrants crossed the sea which separates Europe from 
Asia, and settled themselves about 270 B. C. on the bor- 
ders of Phyrgia and Bithynia, by the consent of the 
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princes of the country, who preferred to receive them 
as peaceful subjects, rather than have the country any 
longer ravaged by them. In these settlements, although 
not entirely separated from the previous inhabitants, they 
preserved their language, even in the time of Jerom, about 
400 years after Christ. 

When the Apostle Paul undertook his second mission- 
ary journey, in company with Silas and Timotheus, he 
went through Phyrgia and the region of Galatia,* the 
country where these wanderers had settled, and to which 
they gave its name. In his preaching he seems to have 
met with abundant success; for in the letter on which 
we are about to enter, he addresses himself to the churches 
of Galatia, so that this letter differs from some of his 
others, it not being addressed as they were to a particular 
society or church, but to the whole of the churches in a 
particular country. 

The Galatians seem to have been very warm in their 
expressions of gratitude for the imestimable blessing of 
divine truth which he had been, under Providence, the 
means of conveying to them; but after he had left them, 
their peace was troubled by teachers who would fain 
have subjected them to the Jewish law, contrary to the 
teachings of the Apostle, who asserted that not only the 
Gentile believers, but even the Jewish Christians, were 
free from the yoke of the Mosaic institutions. The Ga- 
latians were led away by these men, and their subversion 
was effected, among other means, by the insinuation that 
Paul was not equal in authority to the other apostles, 
(who preached to the Jewish nation, and, as well as their 
converts, observed the Jewish law,) and also by the un- 
founded assertion that he himself, at times, advocated the 
authority of that law. 

Upon hearing of their falling off from the simplicity 
and freedom of the gospel, Paul wrote to them the letter 
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contained in the New Testament, though learned men 
differ as to the place from which it was written, as well 
as the time when. Dr. Lardner thinks it was written at 
Corinth, towards the conclusion of the Apostle’s stay 
there, about the end of the year 52, or the beginning of 
53; Michaelis, a German critic, that it was written from 
Thessalonica, before the Apostle went to Corinth; while, 
on the other hand, Mr. Belsham would date it from 
Ephesus, when Paul visited that city, on his road from 
Corinth to Jerusalem. 

Possibly it was written from Antioch, where the Apos- 
tle spent some days, after going up to salute the church at 
Jerusalem.* He expresses in the letter his earnest wish 
to visit them; and from Antioch he, after spending some 
time there, ‘‘ went over the country of Galatia and 
Phyrgia in order, strengthening all the disciples.” Acts 
xvi. 23. Their error in supposing that he preached 
circumcision would then be accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance of his having shorn his head in Cenchrea, 
because he had a vow,t of which they might have heard 
from his visiting Ephesus, (whence they would be likely 
to get intelligence,) as he went up to Jerusalem. 

If this supposition be correct, the date will be a little 
later than that mentioned by Dr. Lardner ; and if we fix 
it in the latter part of the year 53, or the beginning of 
the year 54, we shall perhaps be tolerably near the 
truth. 

But the contents of the letter are of more importance 
to us than the mere date. ‘The main object of the writer, 
as I have already intimated, was to remonstrate with the 
Galatians upon their desertion of the simplicity and free- 
dom of the gospel, for the burdensome observances of the 
Mosaic law; and we shall observe that he follows out 
this purpose through a regular series of arguments. But 
before describing these, let me call your attention to the 
following admirable remarks of Dr. Paley : 


* Acts xvill, 21—23. + Acts. xviii. 18, 
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* The argument of this epistle in some measure proves 
its antiquity. It will hardly be doubted but that it was 
written while the dispute concerning the circumcision of 
Gentile converts was fresh in men’s minds; for even sup- 
posing it to have been a forgery, the only credible motive 
that can be assigned for the forgery was to bring the 
name and authority of the Apostle into this controversy. 
No design could be so insipid or so unlikely to enter into 
the thoughts of any man, as to produce an epistle written 
earnestly and pointedly upon one side of a controversy, 
when the controversy itself was dead, and the question 
no longer interesting to any description of readers what- 
ever. Now the controversy concerning the circumcision 
of the Gentile Christians was of such a nature, that if it 
arose at all, it must have arisen at the beginning of Chris- 
tianity.” It was not to be wondered at that some of 
its teachers should carry it out into the world rather as 
a sect and modification of Judaism, than as a separate 
original revelation; or that-they should invite their pro- 
selytes to those observances in which they lived them- 
selves. This was likely to happen: but if it did not 
happen at first; if, whilst the religion was in the hands 
of Jewish teachers, no such claim was advanced, no such 
condition was attempted to be imposed, it is not probable 
that the doctrine would be started, much less that it should 
prevail, in any future period. I likewise think that those 
pretensions of Judaism were much more likely to be in- 
sisted upon whilst the Jews continued a nation than after 
their fall and dispersion; whilst Jerusalem and the tem- 
ple stood, than after the destruction brought upon them 
by the Roman arms, the fatal cessation of the sacrifice 
and the priesthood, the humiliating loss of their country, 
and with it of the great rites and symbols of their insti- 
tution. It should seem, therefore, from the nature of 
the subject, and the situation of the parties, that this con- 
troversy was carried on in the interval between the 
preaching of Christianity to the Gentiles, and the inva- 
sion of Titus; and that our present epistle, which was 
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undoubtedly intended to bear a part in this controversy, 
must be referred to the same period.’—Hore Pauline, 
Ch. v. No. i. 


(To be continued.) 


THOUGHTS ON CHURCH REFORM. * 


A .itrLe pamphlet, bearing the above title, has been 
forwarded us. Its object is to shew, briefly, that the 
present religious establishment of this country is a very 
different thing from the Christianity of the apostolic 
days: and it may be a useful compendium for those who 
have given little heed to the subject, and fancy that the 
bishops spoken of in the New Testament wore lawn 
sleeves, rode in their own coaches, attended by footmen 
in purple liveries, and held a confirmation once a year in 
their respective dioceses. 

We offer to the publisher one suggestion—to reduce 
the price about two-thirds, if he wishes the pamphlet to 
obtain any circulation. He should remember that “ taxes 
upon knowledge” are any thing but popular now. ° 


* Thoughts on Church Reform. By a True Protestant. Pp. 9. 
Effingham Wilson. London. 
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DISCRIMINATION NEEDED IN READING THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


Wirsu what outward reverence do some treat the Bible! 
It lies upon the table in the best parlour, in portly quarto, 
or more magnificent folio, with plates, perhaps, and the 
notes of some worthy divine of past or present days; and 
bears its title, Hony Biss, in conspicuous gold letters 
on a shield of red or purple leather. We do not object to 
this—we like to see the Bible the most honoured book in 
the house, as it is surely the most worthy of honour. 
But we fear this is sometimes all the respect paid to it; 
that too often, while it is the most costly book, it is also 
the least used; or that, if used, it is not with the dis- 
crimination and judgment which it deserves. 

The different books of the Bible are by no means of 
equal interest and importance to us, nor are they entitled 
to equal regard. We have seen plans for reading the 
Bible through in a year, taking about three chapters 
every day, and making, if our memory serves us rightly, 
the books of Genesis and Ist of Chronicles, and the 
Gospel of Matthew, three points of departure. This 
plan of reading the Scriptures is obviously faulty, but it 
has at least the merit of being a system, for the Bible is 
too commonly read without any system at all. 

The New Testament is doubtless that part of the 
Scriptures with which it most concerns us to be ac- 
quainted. It contains the doctrines and precepts of our 
religion; and is consequently to be the regulator of our 
faith and practice. As such, it claims our closest and 
most reverential attention. 
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The Old Testament, though by no means of equal mo- 
ment to us, yet deserves to be carefully read and studied. 
If its precepts and its promises do not always apply to us, 
yet its revelations of the Divine character and attributes, 
which are always the same; its interesting narratives 
of the Divine dispensations ; its noble precepts and pious 
sentiments; and its examples of exalted piety, can hardly 
be otherwise than edifying. The different parts of it are 
important to us in proportion as they supply these. We 
need not give an equal portion of our time to the wars or 
the crimes chronicled in the book of Judges, as to the 
devotional effusions of the Psalms, or the striking denun- 
ciations or marked prediction of the Prophets. The first- 
named book, while it has its value as an historical record, 
affords comparatively few useful observations or edifying 
examples. And yet how often do persons seem to read 
the Scriptures, as if all parts were equally fitted for 
profit ! 

In reading the New Testament, also, there is need of 
discrimination. It consists of many different books, and 
we should keep in mind what information these are in- 
tended or calculated to impart. The Christian religion 
was gradually unfolded. Christ went about among his 
countrymen as a divinely-commissioned teacher, and 
“‘ spoke as one having authority”: but he did not openly 
avow himself as the Christ, and therefore we should 
hardly look to the Gospels for the full declaration of the 
consequences which resulted from his appointment to 
that office, unless, indeed, to the brief accounts which we 
have of his appearances after his resurrection, The call- 
ing of the Gentiles, their exemption from the law of 
Moses, the authority and power of Christ as head over 
all things to his church,* are points for clear information 


* The call of the Gentiles seems to have been pretty plainly inti- 
mated in some of the parables of Christ, but we are not aware that 
there is any notice that they were to be free from the yoke of the 
Mosaic law. 
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on which we should rather search the Acts of the Apos- 
tles or the Epistles. 

In drawing their opinions from the New Testament, 
or in trying their opinions by it, men form their judg- 
ment as well by what is left out, as by what is put in. 
And in this they often do right. For although the omis- 
sion of any circumstance in a narrative, or of any point 
in a summary of doctrines, is not decisive testimony 
against the reality of that circumstance or the truth of 
that doctrine, yet, if we might naturally expect a notice 
of it, the omission supplies presumptive evidence in some 
cases so strong as to be irresistible. Now, in judging 
whether we should or should not expect such mention, 
we must take into account the nature of the record we 
are examining, the time at which it was written, and 
also the period and circumstances to which it relates. 
Apply these observations to the doctrine of the supreme 
divinity of Christ. The silence of Jesus himself about it 
might be accounted for. Concealment during the period 
of his mission would seem necessary : even his Messiah- 
ship was not avowed. But with his removal from the 
earth, all need of further mystery appears to have ceased. 
His Apostles spake boldly of his exaltation,—preached 
to multitudes of hearers of different religions, countries, 
and degrees of knowledge, and upon the strength of that 
preaching made and baptized many converts: but they 
are silent. as to this doctrine; and their silence zn such 
circumstances is fatal to it. Declarations of its falsehood 
we cannot expect. It did not exist, and men do not 
refute opinions as yet unbroached. Take another in- 
stance. Baptists often contend, and with some force,* 
against the baptism of infants, on the ground that there 
is no instance of it on record in the New Testament. 
Others turn the argument against the Baptists, and urge 


* We say ‘‘ some force,” because we do not think that the mere 
silence of the Scriptures proves much.in this case: though it affords - 
a presumption against the application of the ordinance to infants. 
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that there is no recorded instance of the baptism of one 
born of Christian parents. A little consideration would 
shew that the historical Scriptures do not come down to 
_a sufficiently late period to notice such baptisms. They 
give us an account of the first propagation of the faith,— 
of the foundation of churches rather than their continu- 
ance. 


Another thing to be kept in mind is, that the Scrip- 
tures appear to have been written entirely for the people 
of the apostolic days. We think none of them bear marks 
of any intention in the writers to furnish posterity with 
a manual of Christian instruction.* They are the pro- 
ductions of artless men, writing for the information of 
those of their own time, who had previously been in- 
structed by apostles or other missionaries in the great 
truths of the gospel, and in the leading facts of the life 
of Christ and the principal persons connected with him : 
they, therefore, suppose the reader already to possess 
some previous knowledge on several topics. Persons, 
sects, places, circumstances, customs, are mentioned with 
that familiarity which long acquaintance with them 
brings on, and which seems to shut out the suspicion 
that the reader might not have the same knowledge. 
The instruction we receive from our parents or others 
before the time comes for reading the Scriptures atten- 
tively, places us in some measure in the same situation’ 
as the first readers of the Gospels: but there is this dif- 
ference, that our information is more likely to be erro- 
neous than theirs, which was often the result of personal 
experience, It follows from this, that we have often to 
glean our information on particular topics from incidental 
notices in Scripture, rather than from plain and un- 
doubted declarations of the point to be settled. For in- 
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* We consider the different books of Scripture as preserved to us 
by the good providence of God. We question much whether Mat- 
thew or Luke or Paul ever thought their writings would become the 
standards of Christian truth to future ages. 
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stance, it is not any where said that the first Christians 
universally observed the Lord’s Supper; though from 
the casual mention of the ordinance in two or three pas- 
sages, it appears to have been so. It would be unreason- 
able to refuse to believe the universality of this ordinance, 
because there is no declaration of it, when such declara- 
tion could hardly be looked for in an age when we may 
suppose the fact was well known. 

[t will perhaps be objected, that if the Scriptures really 
call for the exercise of the judgment, they are not suited 
to the unthinking multitude; and therefore had better 
be reserved for the study of those whose attainments are 
considerable, and whose attention is undoubted. We ad- 
mit the fact, but deny the conclusion drawn from it. 
The Scriptures are not suited to the unthinking ; but we 
conceive that the proper remedy is not to limit the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, but to render the readers of them 
at once more thoughtful and more intelligent. ‘There is 
a great deal of information hitherto confined to ministers, 
or to the more studious among Christians, which might 
be far more widely spread; and although the most learned 
and most diligent may continually find exercise for their 
talents in the elucidation of Scripture, there is much that 
is within reach of the plainest Christian who brings to 
the examination a sound judgment, an inquiring temper, 
and an honest heart.—The things needful for our salva-. 
tion, as they were meant for the use of all, so are they 
level to the capacity of all. 

The fact, that the New-Testament Scriptures were 
written for persons living in the days, and familiar with 
the circumstances, of the writers, while it has led to some 
obscurity, and perhaps entirely veiled the meaning of one 
or two passages, furnishes an argument for the genuine- 
ness of the writings. A forger of a later age would have 
been likely to produce something more systematic and 
artificial—such as “ the Apostolical Constitutions.”* The 


* A formal statement of the doctrines and ordinances of the Chris- 
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fact that there have been forged books similar in form to 
those included in our canon does not weaken this argu- 
ment, since their form was, in all probability, borrowed © 
from our own genuine records. 


THE DEMONIAC HEALED. 
Mark v. 15—19. 


Yes! the word hath been spoken! the cure is complete, 
And calmly he sits at the Nazarene’s feet : 

And the gloom that of late o’er his spirit held sway 
Hath fled, as the darkness gives place to the day. 


O deep was that gloom o’er his reason that hung ; 

And wild were the accents that broke from his tongue ; 
And futile the effort his might to restrain, 

Or subject his limbs to the fetter or chain. 


And the tombs were his home—nor the morning’s bright 
ray, 

Nor the calmness of eve, could e’er lure him away : 

Nor the black midnight tempest that burst o’er his head 

Make him leave his abode in the place of the dead. 


O how cheerless that house where his infancy dwelt ; 
Where in childhood in prayer to Jehovah he knelt ; 
Where his mother’s fond heart was delighted to trace 
All his father’s lost features renewed in his face ! 


And she rested on him as her widowhood’s stay ; 

And she hoped—but her hopes she has cast them away ; 
And heart-broken she waits till the moment shall come 
That her woes shall be lost in the sleep of the tomb. 


But joy unexpected !—thy child is restored ! 
The prophet of mercy hath spoken the word ; 


tian Church, professing to have been drawn up by the apostles, but 
supposed to be a forgery of the fifth century. 
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And that pow’r which the winds and the waves could 
controul 
Hath subdued the wild phrenzy that reigned in his soul. 


And thou, maniac no more, to thy kindred return, 
And give vent to the thoughts in thy bosom that burn : 
And let men in thy grateful obedience see, 

Thou feel’st that the Lord hath had mercy on thee. 


REMARKS ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
No. I. 
What Baptism is not, 


Tuat the act of baptism, as it was originally per- 
formed, was the immersion of the whole body in water, 
is now scarcely a matter of controversy. The point in 
dispute between those who sprinkle and those who im- 
merse is, whether or not a part may be taken for the 
whole, a little water on the face for being “ buried with 
Christ in baptism.” This question however, it is pro- 
bable, would never have arisen, if baptism had not been 
brought down, from converts to believers upon the au- 
thority of parents, guardians, and priests; from them to 
those who could be instructed to ask for baptism; thence 
to those who had been taught to lisp answers to ques- 
tions which they could not understand; and, finally, to 
babes only conscious of the physical annoyance of dip- 
ping or pouring.* 

The object of this and following papers will be to 
shew the nature of Christian Baptism, and the extent of 
its obligation. Whatever latitude of interpretation may 
be rightly or wrongly claimed by the great majority of 
Christians in our time, with regard to the subjects and 
mode of baptism, these remarks must be founded there- 
fore upon the acknowledged primitive practice; for de- 
rived practices, as well as derived words, do often, in 
process of time, assume a meaning differing widely from 
that of their originals. 


* Robinson’s Hist. of Baptism, Ch. xxiv. 
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Not assuming what is incapable of absolute proof, viz. 
that in every instance of water baptism recorded by the 
sacred writers, it was the immersion of the whole body, 
but assuming what is undisputed, that in the great ma- 
jority of instances it was so, the first point to be de- 
termined is, what that immersion signified; and that 
signification being built around by false notions, which 
it is necessary to throw down in order that the original 
structure may appear, occasion was given for the heading 
of this paper, ‘‘ What Baptism is not.” 

Baptism is sometimes affirmed to be a public profes- 
sion of faith in Christ, and determination to obey his com- 
mands. In this view of baptism it is difficult to discern 
the likeness between the outward act and the thing sig- 
nified, and yet a religious rite should have a plain mean- 
ing, otherwise it is like a far-fetched metaphor, which 
may amuse, but can little edify the hearer or reader. 
But leaving this incongruity, which the ingenious may 
perhaps find means to reconcile, and which any man 
might engage to do, if he should be allowed to add an- 
other idea or two to the definition, a more serious ob- 
jection presents itself in the unobtrusive spirit of the 
gospel, which forbids men to thrust their personal reli- 
gious acts into public notice. What have the public to 
do with our faith and determination? They are between 
ourselves and God. Religion put on for the world is 
indeed the most common religion, and it deceives many; 
but the religion of Christ is not so put on: and, to 
studied publicity in baptism may be applied the empha- 
tic language of our Lord, “ And when thou prayest thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites are; for they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues, and in the corners of streets, 
that they may be seen of men; verily I say unto you, 
they have their reward.”* The disciples of Christ can- 
not avoid manifesting to the world that they are his dis- 
ciples; but that manifestation is in the daily conduct of 
their lives, not by a rite which the hypocrite may sub- 
mit to with a sad countenance, as well as the sincere 


* Matt. vi. 2. 
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with a cheerful obedience. “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” * “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.”+ Thus, 
_ day by day, and hour by hour, do men shew their faith 
in Christ, and determination to obey his commands, not 
as the vain glorious object of their obedience, but as its 
natural consequence, 

The baptism of the Ethiopian by Philip, of Paul by 
Ananias, of Cornelius and his friends by Peter, and of 
the gaoler and his family in the prison at Philippi by 
Paul, were not public, in the sense under consideration. 
Such publicity then enters not into the essence of bap- 
tism, for nothing that is essential could in any of these 
instances have been omitted in its performance; and, 
exhibitions repugnant to modesty, and at variance with 
the habits and feelings of any nation, or people, or class 
of people, or sex, need not take place. 

There are baptisms recorded at which multitudes 
were present; but it does not appear that publicity was 
sought. Where the word was preached, there baptism 
followed its reception; men neither shrunk from nor 
courted the public eye. They had a religious duty to 
perform, and they performed it. 

Much harm has been done by professions and decla- 
rations of religion purposely made public. Men have 
been led to consider them as religion, to attach im- 
portance to them immensely disproportioned to their 
worth, to fancy that they are better Christians for having 
made them, than many closer followers of our Lord who 
have not made them. They are systematically used as 
incentives to religious pride and party spirit. They are 
employed as badges of distinction from the world, or 
heretics, or latitudinarians, or spiritualists, for men are 
fond of applying epithets. to those who differ from them, 
which they think convey some cutting reproof. Chris- 
tians are called on to make public profession and stand 
above the world; it not being seen that they are called 
upon to do this in the very spirit of the world, which 


* Matt. vii. 20. + John xiii. 35, 
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seeks distinction to feed its vanity. They are called on 
to make profession, and shew a public example of obe- 
dience; it being forgotten that true Christian obedience, 
walking in the path of daily duty, can never be over-' 
looked, can never be without its influence, can never fail 
to produce imitation, to multiply itself like seed sown 
in the earth; or, “ the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven which a woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal till the whole was leavened.’”* The public 
part of religion is social, consisting in united acts of wor- 
ship, in united efforts for the spread of truth and righte- 
ousness, in united endeavours to mitigate the moral and 
physical evils under which men suffer. Individual reli- 
gious acts may be made public through peculiar circum- 
stances, but they are essentially private: ‘“ Moreover 
when ye fast, be not as the hypocrites, of a sad counte- 
nance, for they disfigure their faces that they may ap- 
pear unto men to fast. Verily I say unto you, they have 
their reward: but thou,. when thou fastest, anoint thine 
head, and wash thy face, that thou appear not unto men 
to fast, but unto thy Father, which is in secret; and thy 
Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” ¢ 
The rule is here clearly laid down. The avenue to osten- 
tatious display, the pretence of public example, is close 
shut up, and we are taught that our personal acts of reli- 
gion must be also private, only by the constraint, of 
circumstances. 

2. Baptism is sometimes called a profession, before 
sufficient witnesses, of faith in Christ, and determination 
to obey his commands, But there is not in Scripture 
any mention or intimation of calling together witnesses, 
or of delaying baptism until a proper number had assem- 
bled, As far as we can judge, baptism was generally 
performed before witnesses, for the people came in mul- 
titudes to the preaching of John and of our Lord; but 
we are not told that they were necessary to the validity, 
or that they formed any essential property of the rite. 
They were witnesses because they were there; they did 


* Matt. xiv. 33. + Matt. vi. 16—18., 
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not come there that they might be witnesses. It is most 
probable that the Ethiopian treasurer was not unattended 
on his journey ; there were other prisoners besides Paul 
and Silas in the gaol at Philippi; and Ananias had many 
neighbours, even if his household were small, and of a 
nature not to afford proper witnesses to a religious rite ; 
yet in none of these instances do we read any thing of 
witnesses being called; there is no intimation given that 
any were present. There might be, as there were on 
numerous other occasions; but it is not recorded: and 
‘there would not be any contradiction to the history in 
‘supposing that Philip and the Ethiopian retired from the 
sight of the attendants, that Paul and Silas baptized the 
gzaoler and his family quite privately, and that Paul was 
laimself baptized in a private bath in the house of Ana- 
jnias, they two only being present. However, there is 
abundant evidence, on various occasions, on which to 
imply the presence of witnesses; that resulted from 
circumstances: there is no precept enjoining their pre- 
ssence that cannot be accounted for on the supposition 
of their necessity. The presence of witnesses is not 
therefore essential to haptism, and baptism is not a pro- 
{Zession, &c., before sufficient witnesses. 

Witnesses may be present at baptism : there is example 
lor it: but no particular witnesses are enjoined. If their 
presence be thought desirable, such witnesses therefore 
may be present as circumstances render expedient, and 
the habits and modes of thinking in any country justify. 
In a matter in which the law is silent, to make a binding 
rule in one country by the customs of another, or from 
a practice which obtained under peculiar circumstances, 
appears to be submitting to a voluntary yoke of bondage. 
Again, “ Jesus himself baptizgd not, but his disciples.” * 
Women are disciples of Christ, therefore women may 
baptize. If conscience then urges women to be baptized, 
they may be baptized by women, and their modesty need 
not endure so rude a shock as must in these days be, in- 
flicted by the rite of baptism as it is usually performed. 
There is surely no religion in throwing off the delicacy 


* John iv. 2 
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of the female character, and doing violence to the purity 
and retiredness of its feelings. 

3. But if the presence of witnesses enter not into the 
essence of baptism, is it not still an outward profession 
of inward belief and determination ? 

There is in the New Testament plenty of evidence 
that belief preceded baptism. ‘“ Jesus made and bap- 
tized more disciples than John.” * “ As many as believed,” 
on the day of Pentecost, “ were baptized.” f ‘“ When they 
believed Philip preaching the things concerning the 
kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus Christ, they 
were baptized, both men and women.” $ “ And he said, 
See, here is water: what doth hinder me to be baptized ? 
And Philip said, If thou believest with all thy heart, 
thou mayest.” § Such passages prove that none except 
believers were baptized; but they prove no more. 
They do not prove that baptism is a profession of faith, 
Baptism may be an evidence of faith, and so is every 
action of a man’s life which is performed on Christian 
motives; but the proof that baptism is a profession of 
faith must be sought in the declarations of Scripture. Is 
there, however, any such declaration to be found as this: 
«« Arise, and be baptized, and make profession of your 
faith inChrist, and determination to obey his commands”? 
Is there any thing like it in substance? It will be in- 
sufficient to produce such a passage. as the following: 
«* As many of you as have been baptized into Christ, have 
put on Christ,” || or any similar passages, for the sincere 
and earnest Christian, whether Baptist or not, knows 
that to “ put on Christ” implies a vast deal more than 
the taking up of his name and making an outward pro- 
fession and show of obedience to him. ‘To put on Christ 
is to make the principles which he has established the 
rule of our conduct, amid all the varied circumstances, 
and in all the different situations, of our being. It is 
strictly to be his disciples, learning of him how to regu- 
late every emotion of the heart, how to devote every bo- 
dily and mental energy. | nak Ob 


* John iv. 1. + Acts il. 41. } Acts viii. 12. 
§ Acts viii, 36, 37. || Gal. iti. 27. 
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‘THE APOSTLE PAUL'S LETTER TO THE GALATTANS,. . 
(Concluded from p. 32.) 


Sucu being the general purport of the Epistle, let us 
proceed to consider its parts. 

The Apostle begins as usual with a salutation, but in 
a somewhat different form from that which he usually 
followed. Ch. i. 1—5. 

After this he forthwith enters upon the subject of the 
Epistle by expressing his wonder at their speedy aban- 
donment of the liberty of the gospel for the heavy yoke 
of the Jewish law: and he warns them in earnest and 
indignant language against those who thus attempted to 
pervert the religion of Christ. Ch. i. 6—10. 

It seems not unlikely that the partizans of the law un- 
dervalued the authority of Paul, and represented him as 
by no means equal in rank or power to the eleven: for 
he vindicates at some length his equality with the ori- 
ginal apostles of the Lord, shewing that he had received 
his commission from the highest source without the in- 
terference of any human being then alive upon the earth. 
He further adds, that when he had occasion to see the 
other apostles, he had not received any directions from 
them respecting the observance of the law; that he had 
been recognized by them as an equal and a fellow-la- 
bourer; and that he had fully established that equality 
by publicly reproving one of them, and the chief one too, 
for double-dealing with respect to the observance of the 
law, the very matter which he was arguing about. Paul 
discusses briefly the folly of seeking to be justified in 
the sight of God by the works of the law, but whether 
he is here quoting his own arguments to Peter, or rea- 
soning with the Galatians, is doubtful. Ch. i. 11—ii, 21. 

He then expresses again his surprise at the folly of 
these converts from heathenism, and asks them whether 
they had received the gifts of the spirit from their per- 
formance of the works of the law or from faith: and, 
adverting to the justification of Abraham also by faith, 
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argues that those who were of faith (i. e. members of that 
dispensation, the condition whereof was faith) were the 
true children of Abraham and heirs of the promise to 
him, rather than such as looked to become his children 
by adopting the laws and being incorporated among the 
number of his descendants. He further argues that this 
blessing was not obtainable by the law, which denounced 
‘a curse upon all who failed in fulfilling any part of it, 
and that even under the legal dispensation a prophet had 
declared that “the just by faith should live,” which 
was not the language nor condition of the law itself: that 
those, however, who were under the curse of the law had 
been redeemed from it by Christ, who had thus procured 
the extension of the blessing of Abraham to the Gen- 
tiles. Ch. iii. 1—14. 

Lest it should still be supposed that a blessing might 
be obtained by submission to the law, he shews that the 
promise of the blessing to all the families of the earth, 
through Abraham and through his seed, had reference 
only to one of his descendants, which was Christ :* and 
again, as the law did not include any part of the Promise, 
so neither could it annul that promise, since it was so 
many hundred years after: but that, if justification had 
been attainable by the law, it would, if it did not annul 
the promise, have rendered it needless. The law then 
was not opposed to the promise, but had been added to 
convince men of sin, and so to lead them to seek justifi- 
cation by faith in Christ, acting the part of a tutor, who 
by strictness and restraint trains a child for the use and 
enjoyment of freedom, keeping him in subordination until 
the time appointed by his father. He declares that God 
had, at the appointed time, sent his Son to deliver them 
from this state of pupilage, and that consequently the 
members of the new dispensation enjoyed the liberty of 
children and privileges of heirs. Ch. iii. 15—iv. 7. 

After these remarks he expresses his surprise at their 


* This point is shewn incidentally and by way of a parenthesis. 
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voluntary abandonment of this state of freedom, for the 
bondage of a worldly and introductory dispensation ;* 
expresses his apprehensions on their account; reminds 
them of their former warm reception of him; and makes 
known to them his anxiety to visit them. Ch. iv. 8—20. 

Returning then to his argument, he cites the history of 
Sarah and Hagar, the wives of Abraham, and applies 
it as an allegorical representation of the two covenants 
of the law and the gospel; (Hag:ar, the bond-woman, 
representing the law, being in bondage with her children; 
and Sarah, the free-woman, the mother of Isaac the child 
of promise, representing the better covenant ;) and re- 
minds the Galatians of the order to “ cast out the bond- 
woman and her son,” since he was not to be a joint-heir 
with the child of the free-woman. He exhorts them to 
maintain their freedom; and warns them that in sub- 
mitting to circumcision they would become bound to the 
performance of the whole law, and forfeit the privileges 
of the Christian dispensation. He tells them that this 
persuasion was not of him that called him; reminds them 
that error was infectious, and proves to them, by men- 
tioning the continuance of his persecutions, that he had 
not preached circumcision, and so averted the ill-will of 
the Jews. Ch. iv. 21—v. 12. 

The remainder of the Epistle is chiefly practical. He 
earnestly desires them not to abuse their Christian free- 
dom, but to become, by the force of love, servants or 
slaves to each other: to walk by the spirit, the fruits of 
which he describes and contrasts with the: opposite re- 
sults of the flesh, i. e. the passions of the natural or 
animal man. He enjoins them to lay aside pride and 
self-seeking, to bear one another’s burdens. to seek to 
promote each the good of the others, to “ do good,” in 
a word, “ unto all men, especially to those who were of 
the household of faith.” Ch. v. 13—vi. 10. 


* He seems to class Judaism and Heathenism together under the 
phrase conyera rod xorpnov, * elements of the world.” 
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He appeals in testimony of the warm interest he felt 
for them, to the unusual circumstance of his having 
written the letter with his own hand: and this brings 
him back to his main object, the refutation of those who 
advocated submission to the Jewish law, whose motives he 
denounces. He declares his only boasting to be “ in the 
cross of Christ;” repeats his conviction that circumcision 
availed nothing under the gospel, but a new spiritual 
creation —and implores a blessing. upon all who were 
willing to conduct themselves upon this principle. Ch. 
vi. 11—16. 

He concludes with wishing that the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ might be with them. Ch. vi. 18. 

It has been observed by Mr. Locke, that “ the subject 
and design of this Epistle of St. Paul is much the same 
with that of his Epistle to the Romans, but treated in 
somewhat a different manner. He deals more roundly 
with his disciples, the Galatians, than, we may observe, 
he does with the Romans, to whom he, being a stranger, 
writes not in so familiar a style, nor in his reproofs and 
exhortations uses so much the tone of a master as he 
does to the Galatians.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Our readers will learn with regret that, in consequence of a 
change of sentiment on the subject of baptism, the Rev. Edwin 
Chapman has given notice that he shall at Midsummer resign the 
pastorship of the General Baptist Church at Deptford, in Kent. 

He has also retired from the Secretaryship of the General Baptist 
Committee. All communications for that body are to be addressed 
to Mr. Joseph C. Means, 7, Frederick Place, Borough Road, who 
has been appointed to fill the office until the next General As- 
sembly. 
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THE LATE DR. TOULMIN A UNITARIAN BAPTIST. 


Ir is not long since that an educated young minister of 
my acquaintance put to me the question, occasioned by 
some opinion I had expressed, «« Was Dr. Toulmin a Bap- 
tist?” I have been partly induced by this circumstance to 
trace some of the lines in that excellent man’s character, 
considered as a reviver and supporter of long-lost truth. 
To most of the readers of the General Baptist Advocate, 
I am aware, the reputation of Dr. Toulmin, as an advo- 
cate for believers’ baptism, must be familiar. They may 
be less acquainted, however, with some other parts of his 
inquiries and efforts, and therefore I mean to consider 
him also as a Unitarian. I had the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with that excellent man, having been 
introduced to him during my early education at Exeter, 
at a meeting of ministers; and on other subsequent oc- 
casions having had the pleasure of his conversation and 
advice, several parts of which I still retain with vivid 
distinctness. His settlement in the West of England 
rendered his venerable name very early familiar to me. 
I knew him then in connexion with baptism, though his 
treatises on other subjects were those that first fell in 
my way. I have extracted chiefly from Mr. Kentish’s 
account the following biographical particulars respecting 
him. | ; 
Joshua Toulmin was born in London in the year 1740; 
we have his own testimony, that in youthful years he 
felt the power, and by the gracious disposals of Heaven 
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was led to obey, the sacred dictates of religion.* He en- 
joyed an advantage which does not always fall to the lot 
of a Dissenting minister, of receiving an excellent classi- 
cal education, being, for the space of seven years, a pupil 
at St. Paul’s School, and for a part of that time at least 
under the tuition of Mr. Allen, the editor of Demos- 
thenes. T'he usual period of an academical course, with 
a view to the ministry, he passed at Hoxton, under the 


' charge of Dr. David Jennings and Dr. Samuel Morton 


Savage, the latter of whom was his relation. It is much 
to his honour that, from the commencement of his theo- 
logical studies, he combined a love of inquiry and a 
desire of courageously professing what he judged to be 
the truth, with genuine modesty, candour, and devotion ; 
though in exercising the unalienable privilege of a Chris- 
tian, he had to encounter severe remonstrances from his 
father and mother, as well as the displeasure of Dr. Jen- 
nings. ‘His first settlement as a minister was at Colyton, 
a beautiful spot a few miles from the south coast of De- 
vonshire. Here he naturally connected himself with the 
Assembly of Ministers which at that time, and till within 
my own recollection, met twice in the year at Exeter. 
Colyton will derive peculiar interest from the circum- 
stance, that in this, his first settlement as a Christian mi- 
nister, he became a decided advocate for believers’ baptism 
or immersion. I take leave to omit the common word 
“adult,” used’ by his Pado-Baptist biographer,+ as not 
expressing with sufficient exactness the notion to which 
he-arrived; since, though the baptism of babes be reject- 
ed, it is not necessary to defer baptism till the believer is 
grown up, which is the meaning of the word adult ac- 
cording to its derivation. I should rather say, when a 
person becomes a believer, that is the time when baptism 


* Sermons to Youth, 2nd Ed. 


~ + His highly accomplished colleague at Birmingham, the Rev. 
John Kentish. 
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may take place, and this was evidently Dr. Toulmin’s 
opinion. It is very fairly added, by the same impartial 
authority, “This change in his opinion and practice was 
produced by reading and reflection, nor at any subse- 
quent period of his life did he see cause to be dissatisfied. 
with it; though his sentiments, on points of doctrine and 
discipline, were professed with exemplary moderation 
towards those from whom he differed.” It was in the 
year 1765 that Mr. Toulmin removed from Colyton, pro- 
bably in consequence of his change of opinion, to Taun- 
ton in Somersetshire, as successor to a minister of the 
name of Harrison, Baptist as well as Unitarian, to whom 
the Life of Socinus was afterwards dedicated. This Uni- 
tarian Baptist congregation, to the credit of their Chris- 
tian liberality, practised catholic communion. In this 
relation, to which Mr. TToulmin was introduced in the 
kindest and most disinterested manner by his predeces- 
sor, and unanimously invited by the congregation, he 
passed nearly thirty-nine years, uniting to his pastoral 
duties the office of an instructor of youth. At the age 
of twenty-nine years, i. e. a few years after his removal 
to Taunton, he received from the College of Rhode 
Island, in America, the degree of M. A., and in 1794, on 
the representation of Dr. Price, Dr. Priestley, and Mr. 
Lindsey, he was honoured with a diploma of Doctor in 
Divinity from Harvard College. From the beginning of 
1804 till near the time of his death in July 1815, he offi- 
ciated with great usefulness and credit as one of the mi- 
nisters at the New Meeting, Birmingham, one of those 
chapels which had been re-erected after the destruction 
of Dissenters’ property in the ebullition of popular fury, 
in the memorable year 1791. Here, as in his former 
situation, Dr. Toulmin’s labours were by no means con- 
fined to the pulpit. He once in conversation with me 
passed a friendly censure on a man of considerable talent 
in the West of England, but who had, to use Dr. Toul- 
min’s quotation, sadly “buried his talents in a napkin.” 
E 2 


52 Translation of Psalm vii. 


T could not but feel then, as I have ever since felt, that 
this censure was by no means applicable to himself: for 
it may be safely said, that Dr. Toulmin accomplished 
more literary works, diffused more learning, and much 
more essentially promoted the interests of scriptural 
truth, than can be affirmed of many of brighter talents 
and more exact scholarship. His was the high merit of 
the faithful steward who both knew and diligently ac- 
complished his Master’s will. It does not come within 
the scope of this article to give a list of Dr. Toulmin’s 
publications, which amount to more than sixty in num- 
ber, besides very frequent communications to the maga- 
zines. A list may, however, be found appended to Mr. 
Kentish’s Funeral Sermon, or in the Monthly Repository, 
for the year of Dr. Toulmin’s death. 


(To be continued.) 


TRANSLATION OF PSALM Vill. 


To the chief of the performers upon the Getit*—a Psalm of David. 


O Jenxovaun our Lord! 
How great is thy name in all the earth, 
Who hast set thy glory above the heavens! 


* <The Targum takes the word Gittith (or Getit) to denote that 
this Psalm was to be sung to a harp which David brought with him 
from Gath. Others think it to be only a note in music, or to have 
relation to the time of vintage; but Theodoret looking upon it, as 
indeed it seems to be, a psalm of triumph in God, the author of some 
great victory he had gotten, I take it to have been composed by 
David and delivered to the master of the music in the Tabernacle 
after he had overthrown that haughty, insolent giant, Goliath of Gath, 
which is very agreeable to the matter of the psalm.”—Bp. Patrick. 
But Simonis, in his Lexicon, says, it is a kind of musical instrument 
though it is altogether uncertain from what the name is derived. 
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From the mouths of children* and of sucklings thou 
hast established praise, 

Because of thine adversaries, 

To still the enemy and the revengeful. 


When I see thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars which thou hast established, 

What is man that thou should’st remember him ? 

And the Son of man that thou should’st visit him ? 

Yet thou hast made him little less than a god, ¢ 

And with glory and honour thou hast crowned him. 

‘Thou hast made him to have dominion over the works 
of thy hands ; 

Every thing hast thou put beneath his feet ; 

Sheep and oxen, all of them, and also the beasts of the 
field, 

The fowl of the heavens, and the fish of the sea, 

The traverser of the paths of the seas. 


O Jehovah our Lord! 
How great is thy name in all the earth! 


REMARKS ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
No. II. 
What Baptism is. 


Tuere is “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.”§ A 
legitimate inference from this passage appears to be, that 


* The Hebrew word does not mean babes, but children able to run 
about. 

+ The original word translated in the Common Version “ strength,” 
should be rendered “ praise.” Comp. Matt. xxi. 16.—Thou hast 
formed children and sucklings to praise thee. 

t Comp. Gen. iii. 5. tod»: (aleim) the original word, has the sig- 
nification given above. The most ancient versions, with our own, 
render it “angels,” as also the writer to the Hebrews, ii. 7, following 
probably the Greek Version of the Septuagint. 

§ Ephes. iv. 5. 
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the baptism of John and of our Lord was the same, the 
same in form and in significancy. Of course water bap- 
tism is spoken of; for John himself pointed out the re- 
markable distinction between his mission and that of 
Jesus, by mentioning baptism with the Holy Ghost as 
being peculiar to the mission of the Saviour :* and Jesus 
spoke also of a baptism in suffering, which both he and 
his faithful followers must endure.t 

There are numerous indications that the baptism of 
~ John and of our Lord was the same. They opened their 
respective missions in the same terms. ‘ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.”+ “ The Pharisees heard 
that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than John.”’§ 
Some of John’s disciples came to him and said, “ Rabbi, 
he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou 
barest witness, behold the same baptizeth, and all men 
come to him.”|| In recording these circumstances, the 
sacred historians make no distinction between the two 
baptisms. They speak of them as the same thing per- 
formed by different persons. And the answer of John to 
his disciples was, “ He must increase, but I must de- 
crease.” He represents the kingdom of heaven as a 
marpiage feast, at which Jesus is the bridegroom and he 
the bridegroom’s friend. ‘The whole of his reply speaks 
of union in one object. Again, that the baptism of John 
and of our Lord was “one baptism,” would seem to be 
implied in the language of Peter, when he “stood up in 
the midst of the disciples and said, “Of these men 
which have companied with us all the time that the Lord . 
Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the bap- 
tism of John, unto that same day that he was taken up 
from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us of 
his resurrection.”** Speaking thus as if the whole suc- 
cession of circumstances were but one series of events, 


* Luke iii. 16. + Mark x. 38, 39. } Matt. iii. 2, iv. 17. 
§ John iv. 1. || John iii. 26, q John iii, 27—36. 
** Acts) 2)y 22- 
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subservient to one object, beginning with the baptism by 
John and ending with the resurrection of Christ. 

There is, however, a passage in the Acts of the 
Apostles which may appear opposed to this notion of 
unity between the baptism of John and that of Jesus: 
‘* And it came to pass that while Apollos was.at Corinth, 
Paul, having passed through the upper coasts, came to 
Ephesus; and finding certain disciples, he said unto 
them, Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believ- 
ed? And they said unto him, We.have not so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. And he said 
unto them, Unto what were ye then baptized? And they 
said, Unto John’s baptism. Then said Paul, John verily 
baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the 
people that they should believe on him which should 
come after him, that is, on Christ Jesus. When they 
heard this, they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.”* This may certainly mean that the Ephesians 
were rebaptized; but if it do, it is strange that the same 
apostle should afterwards write to the same people, and 
say, there is “one baptism,” for they would, by their 
owh experience, be acquainted with two baptisms. 
Moreover, the words, “ When they heard this,” &c., may 
form part of Paul’s description of John’s baptism and its 
signification ;—the sense of the passage in‘that case will 
be, that they who had been baptized by John had in fact 
been baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, that is, in 
preparation for the Messiah’s kingdom, and _ therefore 
were entitled to all the privileges of his disciples. On 
which account Paul laid his hands upon them, and com- 
municated to them the miraculous gifts of the spirit, that 
wonderful and glorious privilege bestowed upon the pri- 
mitive followers of our beloved Master. 

Since there is no other passage ‘but this which even ap- 
pears to oppose the doctrine of “ one baptism,” and this 
is not only capable of an easy solution accordant with 


* Acts xix. |—5. 


- 
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the doctrine, but would seem to require it, to make the 
deeds and the Epistle of Paul agree with each other ; 
there appears the highest probability, if we may not say 
certainty, that the baptism of John and of our Lord are 
to be considered as alike in their nature and object, as 
“‘ one baptism.” 

What, then, is that “one baptism”? It must be al- 
lowed that its precise nature is not distinctly stated ; that 
is, it is nowhere said in the New Testament, baptism sig- 


~ nifies thus, or thus. It was evidently spoken of and 


practised in the primitive days as a thing familiar and 
easily understood. Was baptism, then, known to the 
Jews previously to the mission of John? Immersion 
(which baptism is, stripped of the disguise of what is 
called an ecclesiastical term, which is another name for 
a term to darken or confuse men’s understandings)—Im- 
mersion of the whole or parts of the body in water, asa 
religious rite, was certainly practised by the Jews pre- 
viously to the coming of the kingdom of heaven. Whe- 
ther its peculiar application as an initiatory rite was 
practised, cannot perhaps be quite so satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, but the evidence for it is only the very doubtful 
testithony of Jewish rabbins, reaching no further back 
than about A. D. 200. Philo and Josephus are silent about 
any such rite: and certainly Moses did not enjoin it: if 
it was observed, therefore, it was of no authority, being 
only a tradition of the elders. See Introd. to Wall’s 
Hist. of, Inf. Bap.; and 6th, 9th, 10th Letters of Gale’s 
Reflections on the same. 

The religious use of water under the old dispensation 
is shewn in the prophet’s ordering Naaman the Syrian 
to immerse or wash himself seven times in Jordan for the 
cure of his leprosy.* Aaron and his sons were command- 
ed to wash their hands and their feet in the brazen laver 
before they went in to minister before the Lord.t The 
cleansed Jewish leper was required to wash himself and 


* 2 Kings v. 10. + Exod. xxx. 17—21. 
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his clothes in water before he could be admitted again 
into the congregation of the people.* 

The use of water in connexion with religion being 
quite familiar to the Jews, (they having indeed in their 
use of it gone far beyond the institutions of Moses, fol- 
lowing the traditions of the elders,) they easily under- 
stood its meaning when John preached “ the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins,” and were eager. to 
receive this qualification for entering into the kingdom of 
heaven: “Then went out to him Jerusalem and all 
Judea, and all the region round about Jordan, and were 
baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins.” Even 
the Pharisees, who, our Lord said, rejected the counsel of 
God against themselves, being not baptized of John, seem 
to have well understood the appropriateness of immersion 
in water as a preparation for the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah: for some of those who were sent by the Jewish 
Sanhedrim to ask John who he was, and who appear to 
have been surprised at his affirming that he was not the 
Christ, nor Elias, nor that prophet, said unto him, «‘Why 
baptizest thou, then?” The inference from these facts 
is, that there is an identity of meaning in the religious 
use of water under the old and new dispensations. And 
this accounts for the silence of John and our Lord in 
regard to the nature of baptism, and for the easy recep- 
tion which it met with among the Jews. 

The meaning which the Jews attached to the religious 
use of water, a meaning evidently taken from its natural 
use, was that of purification. When Naaman was or- 
dered to baptize himself in the river Jordan, it was that 
he might be cleansed from the impure disease of leprosy. 
The idea of purification is manifest in the command for 
the priests to wash previously to appearing before the 
Lord in his holy place. And in the ordinances concern- 
ing defilement by touching a dead body, it is written, 


* Lev. xiv. 8, 9. + Matt. iii. 5, 6. ¢ John i. 25. 
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«* And a clean person shall take hyssop, and dip it in the 
water, and sprinkle it upon the tent, and upon all the 
vessels, and upon the persons that were there, and upon 
him that touched a bone, or one slain, or one dead, ora 
grave: and the clean person shall sprinkle upon the un- 
clean on the third day, and on the seventh day: and on 
the seventh day he shall purify himself, and wash his 
clothes, and bathe himself in water, and shall be clean at 
even.’”’* 

Unless water was used with a different meaning, plainly 
declared, under the new dispensation, the Jews would 
therefore understand it in this sense. We do not find a 
different sense put upon it in the New Testament; there- 
fore baptism is purification. Hence to the Jews there 
was no necessity for a formal explanation of its nature. 
They already understood it. It was only a new applica- 
tion of an old and significant use of the element.of natural 
purification. 

But if purification is to be understood by immersion in 
water as a Christian rite, we shall find such a sense 
clearly alluded to, if not expressly mentioned in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament. We do. John 
preached “ the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins.”+ The people “ were baptized of John in Jor- 
dan, confessing their sins.”{ The outward appears in 
these passages to. be the emblem of inward purification. 
John baptized “in Enon near to Salim, because there 
was much water there,’§ and much water is necessary 
at the immersion of large numbers to convey the idea of 
purification. It is conjectured by Robinson, \| that Enon 
was a copious fountain of pure water in a rocky cavern, 
forming a sort of natural baptistery. Immersion in such 
a fountain would constitute a striking symbol of the 
soul’s purification. 

When, according to the appointment of God, Jesus 
Le in BR ae ieee TEN LOE A Se ee 
* Numb. xix. 18, 19. + Luke iii. 3. t Matt. iii, 6. 

§ Jobn iui, 23. || Hist. of Baptism. 
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began to increase, and John to decrease, “ there arose a 
question between some of John’s disciples and the Jews 
about purifying, and they came to John and said unto 
him, Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to 
whom thou barest witness, behold the same baptizeth, 
and all men come to him.”* . That baptism and purifi- 
cation were synonymous appears in this passage to be all 
but expressly asserted. Added to which, it immediately 
succeeds the following: “ After these things came Jesus 
and his disciples into the land of Judea; and there he 
tarried with them and baptized. And John also was 
baptizing in Enon near to Salim, because there was much 
water there: and they came and were baptized.” It 
would appear as if this gave rise to the dispute about 
purification, for when the disputants went to John they 
immediately made mention of Jesus’ numerous baptisms, 
as though that had been the subject on which they dif- 
fered. 

More directly still, the exhortation of Peter on the day 
of Pentecost was, ‘* Repent and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
sins.’t ‘The exhortation of Ananias to Paul was, “‘ Arise 
and be baptized and wash away thy sins.’’{ And Peter 
says in his Epistle, “ The like figure whereunto, even 
baptism, doth now also save us; not the putting away of 
the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
before God.’’§ 

Again indirectly: whenever baptism is mentioned in 
connexion with new birth, the idea of purification ap- 
pears to be conveyed: if baptism be purification, the 
refusal of John to baptize our Lord, saying, “ I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me,” || 
is easily reconcilable to his declaration, “I knew him 
not, but he that sent me to baptize with water, the same 
said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit de- 


* John iii. 25, 26. + Acts ii. 38. { Acts xxii. 16. 
§ 1 Pet. iii. 21. || Matt. iii. 14. 
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scending, and remaining on him, the same is he that 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, and bare 
record that this is the Son of God.”* He knew him not 
as the Messiah ; but he knew his pure character, that he 
-was much holier than himself, and he hesitated to admi- 
nister to him the baptism of repentance: and, if baptism 
be purification, there is a strong and clear light thrown 
on the memorable conversation between our Lord and 
Peter, when Jesus was washing his disciples’ feet: “* He 
that is washed (baptized, purified) needeth not save to 
wash his feet (purify himself from the little unavoidable 
pollutions of the world through which he travels).” + 
«« And ye are clean, but not all.’ Ye have been bap- 
tized, purified, and the outward is indeed the emblem of 
your inward purification, except in the case of the lost 
one, whose heart I know, that it is not purified from the 
avarice which shall cause him to betray me. 

The evidence of the New Testament concurs therefore 
with the evidence from the religious use of water under 
the old dispensation, and its derivation from the natural 
use of water, and baptism is shewn by purification. 

Is it the purification of the body? St. Peter expressly 
affirms that it is “ not the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh.” 

Are we to understand literally the words of Ananias ? 
« Arise and be baptized and wash away thy sins.” St. 
Paul may justly be said to have answered this when he 
affirmed, ‘“ Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel,” when he thanked God that he had baptized 
only a few of the Corinthians.§ The Holy Ghost was 
not conferred except by the laying on of the hands of an 
Apostle. If baptism literally washed away sin, the stu- 
pendous office of administermg it would surely have 
been peculiar to the apostles also, and Paul would have 
esteemed its exercise a part of the grace given unto him. || 


* John i, 33, 34. + John xiii. 10, } Ibid. 
§ 1 Cor. i. 14—17. \| Eph. iii. 8. 
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But the supposition would be absurd in itself, and totally 
at variance with the whole tenor of the gospel, which 
our Saviour illustrated when he said, “ It is the Spirit 
which quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.”’* 

If the purification were not literally of the body or of 
the soul, there remains therefore only this; that it was 
ceremonial, the outward emblem of that purification 
which was to be wrought in the disciples by the power 
of Christ’s word and character.t 

E...C. 


REASONS FOR THE NON-OBSERVANCE OF THE 
RECENT FAST. 


Tue language of the Proclamation announcing this 
Fast is too remarkable to be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
His Majesty is represented as strictly charging and com- 
manding “that the said public fast be reverently and 
devoutly observed by all his loving subjects, &c., as they 
tender the favour of Almighty God, and would avoid his 
wrath and indignation, and upon pain of such punishment 
as may be justly inflicted on all such as contemn and 
neglect the performance of so religious and necessary 
a duty.” Here is a spiritual and a temporal threat. 
The former is either a mere form of words “ signifying 
nothing,” or a serious imitation of Papal denunciation— 
in either supposition equally objectionable. That the 
latter threat is not a mere verbal parade, is evident, when 
we recollect that the statutory punishment annexed to 
the pursuit of ordinary avocations on a Sunday, extends 
to days of fast or thanksgiving proclaimed by authority. 
In accordance with this view of the matter, the General 
Baptist Church, Worship Street, Finsbury Square, in 
determining on the non-observance of the fast, have 
thought it right to make their reasons public, 


* John vi. 63. + 2 Cor. v. 17—21. 
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First, because this Church, though fully purposing to 
include in their ordinary religious services a thankful 
reference to the continued favours of Divine Providence, 
and a dutiful resignation to the trials it appoints, yet 
considers that an object innocent in itself becomes objec- 
tionable when a compliance with it involves the recogni- 
tion of human authority in matters of religion. 

And, secondly, because this Church, however reluc- 
tant as such to enter into political considerations, cannot 
but regard the enjoined fast as originating with certain 
pretenders to evangelical superiority, who, by their inve- 
terate opposition to national improvement, have helped 
to occasion the ignorance and consequent vice which they 
would now make the ground of national humiliation, and 
represent as a divine judgment the misery and disease to 
which their own measures have mainly conduced. 


PROPOSAL FOR A NEW GENERAL BAPTIST 
ASSOCIATION. 


WE beg to call the attention of our readers, and espe- 
cially of those to whom the proposal is addressed, to the 
following resolutions passed at a meeting of the General 
Baptist Church in Trinity Place, Southwark, on Sunday, 
the 18th of March, 1832. 


That in the opinion of the members of this Church, it is desirable 
to form a General Baptist Association similar to that existing among 
our Kentish brethren, to include those churches which are not in 
connexion with the Kentish Association, and which may be willing 
to unite with us. 

That it would be further desirable to hold an annual meeting of 
the elders and representatives of such associated churches in the 
latter part of the summer or the beginning of autumn: at which the 
interests of the churches migit be taken into consideration, and such 
measures adopted as might seem calculated to revive, strengthen, or 
enlarge them: and that such meeting should be held at different 
places, in different years, as convenience might dictate, 
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That ‘‘ The London and Southern General Baptist Association” 
would be an appropriate title, and that the Association might com- 
prehend the following churches: Worship Street and Trinity Place, 
London; Nutfield and Godalmin, in Surrey ; Horsham, Billings- 
hurst, Crawley, Cuckfield, and Ditchling, in Sussex ; and Ports- 
mouth, in Hampshire. ; 

That these resolutions be sent for insertion in the General Baptist 
Advocate, so that they may be made known to the brethren con- 
cerned in them ; and that the above-mentioned churches be requested 
to signify by their letters or representatives, at the next Assembly, 
their concurrence or dissent from this proposal ; and in case of their 
concurrence to empower their representatives to fix time and place 
for the first meeting in the ensuing summer or autumn. 


Of the desirableness of a closer union among those of 
our churches which are not members of a district asso- 
ciation, we suppose scarcely two opinions can be formed: 
and the district proposed to be included in the new as- 
sociation contains a sufficient number of churches for the 
purpose. Some of them, it is true, are in a declining 
state; but this makes the aid and countenance of the 
neighbouring churches more desirable: and we think 
that even where our societies are in a better condition, 
the meeting of an association would impart new vigour. 
The presence of friends from distant parts, and the no- 
tice excited, (in country towns and villages especially,) 
render such meetings useful both in reviving and ex- 
tending the cause of truth. And they afford excellent 
opportunities for making arrangements for the delivery 
of Jectures or the circulation of tracts and books. 

It may be said that there is already an Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in the district alluded to. But this cannot be ex- 
pected to promote our principles as. Baptists; and we are 
by no means desirous of losing our existence as a separate 
and independent body; conceiving that we hold princi- 
ples of considerable importance in themselves, and which 
serve, at the same time, to preserve us from some unfa- 
vourable influences to which our relative situation as 
Unitarians exposes us. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER.* 

We beg to recommend to the notice of our readers an 
American monthly periodical, bearing the above title, 
and having for its object the better understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures. In the numbers which have already 
appeared, there have been several very excellent papers 
on different topics connected with the Scriptures, with 
some new translations and expositions of particular pas- 
sages. We are almost afraid that the limitation of the 
subjects which results from the plan of the work will a 
little abate the interest of it; but can recommend it to 
those who are desirous of obtaining as much knowledge 
as they can of the New Testament. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


THE General Baptist Church at Ditchling has invited Mr. George 
Withall, of London, to become their minister. Mr. Withall will 
settle with them this month. 

We understand also that the Rev. J. O. Squier, of Saffron Walden, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Chapman at Deptford. 

Mr. H. E. Howse, of Trowbridge, has just brought out a second 
edition of his Hymns. We recommend them to the attention of our 
brethren. The pains and cost which Mr. H. has bestowed upon 
them, entitle him to the thanks and support of his Baptist brethren. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The desirableness of bringing into the present number the whole of 
the paper, No. II. of Thoughts on Christian Baptism, has induced us 
to divide Mr. Mardon’s Memoir of the late excellent Dr. Toulmin, 
The remainder will appear next month. We have also to acknow- 
ledge a communication from the same gentleman on the Unitarian 
Baptists of Poland, which will appear in an early number. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to him, 
at Messrs. Sherwood and Co.’s, Paternoster Row, as early in the 
month as possible. 


* The Scriptural Interpreter. Boston, Massachusetts. John Mar- 
‘don, London. 
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THE LATE DR. TOULMIN A UNITARIAN BAPTIST. 
(Concluded from p. 52.) 

THE congregation at Birmingham, much to their ho- 
nour, did not make Dr. Toulmin’s sentiments concerning 
baptism any barrier to their invitation of his useful ser- 
vices; and on the other hand, Dr. Toulmin was in the 
right, I think, not to make a difference in sentiment 
concerning one Christian ordinance, a sufficient reason 
for withholding his services from so important a sphere 

_of usefulness. Some friends, who belonged at the time to 
that Christian society, have lately communicated to me 
their impression as to Dr. T’oulmin’s continued attach- 
ment to baptism, as a Christian rite, subsequently to his 
removal to Birmingham. It may in part be attributed 
to the silent effect of his sentiments, that the practice of 
infant baptism has been very generally discarded by that 
community; and although Dr. Toulmin does not appear 
to have influenced any considerable number of the young 
persons to submit to baptism, a highly interesting oc- 
casion has been described to me, when he officiated at 

the baptism of two very promising candidates, both liv- 
ing, and ornaments to the religion which they thus openly 

professed. The baptistery of a General Baptist congre- 
gation of the Trinitarian class, at a short distance from 

Birmingham,was the scene of this impressive and pathetic 

service, by which epithets I aim to convey the impres- 
sion which my informants, not themselves baptized be- 
lievers, have communicated to me. To one of these 
young persons, it appears that the venerable pastor stood 
in a near relation, and it was doubtless highly gratifying 
VOL, II. F 
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that at a far earlier age than such information is com- 
monly received, she had voluntarily informed herself 
both on the evidences of Christianity and on the claims 
of baptism to the continued attention and obedience of 
believers in this religion. A very sensible moral effect 
seemed to be produced on the minds of the beholders 
by the practical addresses of the minister and the mo- 
dest demeanour of the candidates; and such, I appre- 
hend, will continue to be the case, where this simple, 
beautiful rite of our religion is separated from any ex- 
traneous circumstances that would detract from its im- 
pressiveness, and where the candidates present them- 
selves in meek submission to the authority of the Saviour, 
and with an unfeigned desire to glorify God. Dr. Toul- 
min published three treatises on baptism while settled at 
Taunton, the first of which (in 1766) was addressed to 
the society assembling in the Octagon at Liverpool, and 
is described by his biographer as “ a very candid illus- 
tration and defence of his principles.” ‘The second (in 
1768) relates expressly to the extent and perpetuity of 
that ordinance, and has furnished me with some valuable 
quotations, which will be found in pp. 61—63 of the 
Reasonableness of Religion, published in 1830. The 
third treatise (in 1773) was designedly practical. In 
1811, while at Birmingham, Dr. Toulmin published Four 
Discourses on the Nature, Design, Uses, and History of 
the Ordinance of Baptism, with a preface containing 
some strictures on Dr. Priestley’s Letters to Dr. Toulmin 
himself, under the name of an Anti-pedobaptist, and on 
some passages in Mr. Dyer’s “ Nature of Subscription,” 
and Mr. Frend’s “ Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln.” 
“ The Letter of: Dr. Priestley, I have the best authority 
for saying, did not make that impression on the mind of 
the person to whom it was addressed, which the emi- 


nent author seems to have promised himself from his 
facts and arguments.” * 


* Preface to “ Four Discourses,” &c. 
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In regard to the other important department of Dr. 
Toulmin’s inquiries, above laid down, I mean the Unita- 
rian doctrine, I shall be more brief in my remarks. His 
biographer informs us that he entered on his ministerial 
office with those views of the Unity and Supremacy of 
God the Father, and of the derivation from him of the 
powers, the character, and the authority of our Saviour, 
which the continued inquiries of fifty-four years served 
to confirm. I have no means at hand of determining 
exactly whether he ever adopted the notion of Christ’s 
pre-existence. In a letter to his friend Mr. Cornish, 
then making up his mind upon doctrinal subjects, dated 
Nov. 1770, after recommending to his perusal Lowman’s 
three tracts, and Dr. Lardner’s Letters on the Logos, 
he subjoins, “ Perhaps the Socinian notions of Christ’s 
dignity are nearest to truth and scripture.” But» Mr. 
Bretland, of Exeter, is represented* as having been the 
first Unitarian preacher (in the restricted sense of that 
word) in the West of England. This valuable person 
left the Academy in the year 1766,¢ and I recollect his 
saying, in conversation with me, that his views of Chris- 
tian doctrine, certainly including the humanity of Christ, 
were the same then as at the close of his life. As Dr. 
Toulmin removed from Colyton to Taunton, as before 
mentioned, in the year.1765, and had preached in the 
former place some years, probably from about 1761, i. e. 
twelve years before Mr. Lindsey left the Church of En- 
gland, it will follow that Dr. Toulmin must have preached 
at first what is called Arianism, a conclusion that per- 
haps receives confirmation from his early republication 
of Tomkins’s tract on Christ’s Mediation, which is an 
Arian treatise. My apology for this minuteness will be 
found in the interest which attaches to the earliest re- 
vivers of important truth. I know that these two minis- 
ters, whose early lives I have been comparing, formed a 


* By Dr. Carpenter (Examination of Magee, p. 436). 
+ Memoir prefixed to Bretland’s Sermons. 
E2 
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very close intimacy, to which the proximity of their 
early settlements might easily conduce. I believe there 
was an affinity of sentiment between them beyond what 
is generally known by their friends, the evidence of 
which I may hereafter advert to. I saw them together 
in one of Dr. Toulmin’s re-visits to Devonshire, which 
were always to him a source of pleasure. With youthful 
admiration I looked on their venerable, unostentatious 
forms, and listened eagerly to their grave and profitable 
discourse, and now embalm their excellencies in my 
grateful recollection. The title of one of Dr. T.’s Unita- 
rian treatises, published so early as the year 1781, and 
which obtained for him, from Theophilus Lindsey,* the 
character of a very valuable and useful writer, will suffi- 
ciently explain itself: «‘ A Free and Serious Address to 
the Christian Laity, especially such as, embracing Unita- 
rian Sentiments, conform to Trinitarian Worship. To 
which is prefixed, an Introduction, wherein the Wor- 
ship of the Holy Scriptures is contrasted with the Wor- 
ship of the Church of England and of Dissenters.” Many 
years subsequently, Dr. ‘Toulmin was induced, by a pub- 
lication of his brother Baptist, Andrew Fuller, a man, 
however, of a very different mould, to assert the practical 
efficacy of the Unitarian doctrine. The admirable plan 
adopted by him in this treatise, viz. an appeal to the 
apostles’ teachings, as represented in the book of Acts, 
obtained for this pamphlet a large share of the public 
attention, and it is, perhaps, the best known of his con- 
troversial publications. ‘The substance of the argument 
was translated into the Welsh language, and extensively 
circulated also in the English original.t On his cha- 


* Historical View of the Unitarian Doctrine, pp, 399, 400. 

+ A long succession of Unitarian publications proceeded from Dr. 
T.’s pen. It may be mentioned that he preached the first sermon 
before the Western Unitarian Society, 1792, and also the first ser- 
mon before the Unitarian Fund, 1806—evidences of the estimation in 
which he was held by those societies for the diffusion of Scriptural 
truth. 
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racter as an Ecclesiastical historian, for the suitable per- 
formance of duties of which he had several important 
requisites, and in which light he is perhaps best known 
to general readers, 1 must not allow myself here to enter. 
It would be peculiarly pleasing to me to describe Dr. 
Toulmin, in a character which he sustained with great 
merit, as a practical and devotional writer. Few Uni- 
tarian authors, indeed, have exceeded him in this re- 
spect, or more completely laid themselves out to promote 
the spirit and morality of the gospel. If any one, unin- 
formed he must be of Unitarian literature, venture to 
affirm, that our doctrine is not practical and has no 
evangelical tendency, I should probably content myself 
with requesting him to read the sermons, prayers, and 
other moral publications of Dr. Joshua Toulmin. 
Enough, I trust, has been said to prove the value of 
Dr. Toulmin, and to excite a feeling of pride, that such 
a man was, upon mature conviction, ours. 
‘* While grateful memory loves in thee to trace 
The kind instructor of my infant days ; 
Toulmin! I bless the Lord of life and death, 
That cares nor ills have quench’d my vital breath ; 
But still protected by his vital power, 
I share thy friendship in the social hour: 
Again I listen to the preacher’s voice, 
Who bade religion be my early choice, _ 
And taught the worth of truth’s celestial lore, 
By precept much, by fair example more.” * 


BENJAMIN MARDON. 


HYMN 
FOR THE OPENING OF A NEW PLACE OF WORSHIP. 


[From Howse’s Selection of Hymns. ] 


O Txov! to whom, in ancient time, 
The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung, 


* Lines on hearing Dr. Toulmin’s Discourse to the Supporters of 
the Unitarian Fund, Nov. 1806, by J. T. Rutt, Esq. Mon. Repos. 
Vol. I. p. 670. 
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Whom kings adored in songs sublime, 

Whom prophets praised with glowing tongue! 
Not now on Zion’s height alone 

Thy favoured worshiper may dwell, 
Nor where at sultry noon thy Son 

Sat weary by the patriarch’s well. 


From every place below the skies, 

The grateful song, the fervent prayer, 
The incense of the heart may rise 

To heaven, and find acceptance there. 


In this thy house, whose door we now 
For social worship first unfold, 

To thee the suppliant throng shall bow, 
While circling years on years are roll’d. 


To thee shall age with snowy hair, 

And strength and beauty bend the knee, 
And childhood lisp, with rev’rent air, 

Its praises and its prayers to thee. 


O Thou! to whom in ancient time 


The lyre of prophet bards was strung, 
To thee at last in every clime 


Shall temples rise and praise be sung. 
PIERPONT. 


REMARKS ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
No. Ill. 
The Extent of its Obligation. 


Was the ceremonial purification, signified by the term 
‘Baptism, intended for all ages, climates, and nations? 
An obligation arising out of the nature of things, out of 
the connexion between God and men, of men with each 
other, or of men with the inferior creation, can have no 
bound of time or place to the necessity for its observance ; 
but baptism is a positive enactment, deriving its autho- 
rity solely from the command of our Lord and Saviour 
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Jesus Christ. If he has declared it universally obligatory, 
it is.so: if he has not thus declared it, it is not so; for 


there is.no natural connexion between religion and im- 
mersion in water. / 

It was necessary first to shew the nature of baptism, 
that we might see how clearly that Christian practice 
stands to be judged on the ground of its being a rite, 
and not a moral duty : and now must the appeal be car- 
ried before him whom God hath made head over all 
things to his church. 

*¢ Jesus Christ is given us for an example as well as a 
teacher, that we may walk in his steps, as well as obey 
his words. He was baptized; ought not, we therefore 
to be baptized, if we would be his faithful followers >”’* 
If we are literally to tread in the footsteps of our Lord, 
we must go also from city to city preaching and suffering 
persecution. We must work miracles, be crucified, and 
rise again from the dead on the third day. But this, or 
some of this at least, is impossible, unless God were with 
us as he was with Christ. It is in spirit therefore that 
we must follow our blessed Master, in his spirit of per- 
fect devotion to the will of God. Again, to meet the 
assertion, that “ in all we can we are literally to follow 
him,” Jesus not only was baptized, but he observed the 
institutions of Moses. We can do this, and are we then 
bound to observe them? St. Paul has pronounced the 
attempt to enforce them an infringement on Christian 
liberty, blind subserviency to them a departure from the 
spirit of the gospel. It is not then because a rite was 
once commanded, and was submitted to by our Lord, 
that it is incumbent upon us. If baptism be proved to 
have been ordained for all ages, then the example of our 
Lord is in point; else it is only part of his glorious ex- 
ample of perfect obedience to the will of God. John 


* This, and two succeeding positions usually taken by Baptists, are 
put in the form of quotations, merely for the sake of distinctness: no 
particular defences of baptism are referred to. 
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was expressly sent to baptize ;* faithfully he fulfilled his 
mission, and meekly did Jesus bow to receive baptism at 
his hands, saying, “Thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.” t It becometh us, after Christ’s example, 
“to fulfill all righteousness.” ‘There can be no question 
on this point. If it do not, then hath Christ lived, 
laboured, suffered, died, and rose again, in vain. But we 
believe that God is, through him, reconciling the world 
unto himself. It becometh us, however, to inquire also 
if baptism be to us a part of righteousness; for it has 
been already shewn that it cannot be so, except by po- 
sitive enactment, that every outward action of our Lord 
is not to be followed by us without thought, and without 
purpose, other than to do it because our Master did it. 

“ Christ, during his personal ministry, baptized his 
disciples; and it has been shewn that there is but one 
water baptism in the New Testament: is not this, added 
to his own baptism, sufficient warrant for enforcing it in 
all ages >” 

Jesus also washed his disciples’ feet,t (his own were ~ 
washed with tears,)§ and he commanded his disciples to 
wash one another’s feet.|| Jesus observed, and com- 
manded his followers to observe, the institutions of 
Moses.§] Jesus confined his ministry to the Jews ;** and 
when he sent out his disciples to proclaim his kingdom, 
commanded them not to enter into any city either of the 
Gentiles or Samaritans.tt But the circumstances having 
changed, outward forms and regulations have changed 
also. Christians no longer wash one another’s feet, though 
the command has never been repealed: the institutions of 
Moses began to be neglected even in the apostolic days ; 
and by St. Paul their neglect is considered, when con- 
scientious, as a proof of intimate acquaintance with the 


* John i. 33. + Matt. iii. 15. { John xiii. 4—12, 
§ Luke vii. 37, 38. || John xiii, 12—15. 
q Matt. v. 17—19, xxiii. 1—3. ** Matt. xv. 24. 


+t Matt. x. 5, 6. 
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spirit of the gospel, yet our Lord withdrew not his ex- 
hortation for their observance. He foresaw that Moses 
would be forsaken, but left his countrymen to lay aside 
their deeply-rooted veneration for rites and ceremonies as 
they should gradually become more enlightened by the 
principles which he had established ; and the gospel, in- 
stead of being confined to the Jews, is now triumphantly 
proclaimed to all nations. All that Christ enforced on his 
personal disciples did not then descend even to the apos- 
tolic age, much less must it descend as a matter of course — 
to us. If Christ baptized his personal disciples, it was 
because he saw it right to do so,—it had some important 
end to answer ; and if it be proved that it is now right to 
do so, his example is unquestionable; its whole tendency 
is to persuade and encourage men to do the will of the 
Father, in opposition to the principles of a narrow, 
worldly, and selfish expediency. But it has been shewn 
that every thing which he did, and commanded his dis- 
ciples to do, is not to be done and enforced now without 
inquiry and discrimination. The simple circumstance 
of Christ’s having baptized his personal disciples is not 
then sufficient reason for the present practice of baptism. 
Because they were baptized, it is not a necessary and un- 
avoidable consequence that we must be baptized, any 
more than that because they abstained from meats offered 
to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, it 
was necessary for St. Paul, or is necessary for us, to do 
the same. These are outward things, of which the spirit 
of religion is independent; but neither St. Paul nor we 
should dare attempt to annul, or in practice to neglect, 
the fourth part of the exhortation of the council at Jeru- 
salem, for it is a moral obligation, necessary to individual 
well-being and the peace and progress of society, and 
therefore enters into the essence of religion, whose end is 
to prepare all men for happiness. 

«If Christ’s own baptism, and his baptizing his dis- 
ciples, be not sufficient authority for the present practice 
of baptism, still is there not his command, ‘Go ye there- 
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fore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost?’ Is 
there not the declaration, ‘ He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved’ ?” 

The declaration, according to Griesbach, is of doubtful 
genuineness, not being found in some of the most ancient 
and valuable manuscripts. The burden of proof lies, 
therefore, on the command. And it is a solitary com- 
mand. ‘This is sufficient if it be clear; but it is a cir- 
cumstance which eminently demands that it should be 
clear, especially since it must be remembered that a reli- 
gious rite stands on totally different ground from a moral 
obligation. 

To whom was the command given? “Then the eleven 
disciples went. away into Galilee, into a mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them. And when they saw him 
they worshiped him: but some doubted. And Jesus 
came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth; go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them,” &c.* The command, 
then, was given to the eleven. They were to teach and 
baptize. Does it follow that any particular class of men, 
or that Christians universally, have the same authority 
for exercising an apostolic ministry to the end of time? 
The command was addressed simply to those few, the 
faithful apostles, taken apart from the whole number of 
the disciples. A peculiar commission was given to them, 
distinguishing them from the rest, and there appears 
some presumption in taking to ourselves a command so 
emphatically addressed to them. It becomes us, if we 
plead the authority of the command so delivered to 
them, to shew how we are their successors, any more 
than the bishops of Rome are the successors of St. Peter, 
to bind and loose at their pontifical pleasure. In both 
cases it is an assumed succession, the right to which it is 
very difficult to proye. 


* Matt. xxvii. 16—20, 
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The common answer to such remarks is Matt. xxviii. 
20: “Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you.’ It must be remembered that a 
promise is appended to this command: “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the world,’ a promise the 
terms of which may be explained by an expression used 
towards our Saviour: “ No man can do these miracles 
which thou doest, except God be with him.”* The 
apostles on the day of Pentecost declared that their mi- 
raculous powers were shed on them by Jesus of Naza- 
reth. The promise of Christ was fulfilled, then, in the 
gifts of the Spirit which they received. Jesus was with 
them in their superhuman deeds, So that whether the 
term translated “end of the world” signify literally 
that, or should rather have been rendered “end of the 
age,” meaning the apostolic age, before any men or body 
of men can claim succession to the authority of the 
apostles, they must shew that they are participators in 
the promise. ‘ 

But the pressing question is, Did our Lord, when he 
said, “‘ Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you,” refer to the preceding part of his 
command, “baptizing them in the name,” &c.? The 
structure of the sentence, if any thing can be ascertained 
from that, would rather lead us to infer that by “all 
things,” &c., is meant the various instructions that he 
had previously given them, while he went in and out 
among them, and called them to his retirement, and 
taught them many things. But the Book of the Acts 
and the Epistles are a commentary upon their under- 
standing of the command. We do not there find that 
the apostles ever refer to this, which is called the bap- 
tismal commission, as a rule for themselves, or for Chris- 
tians at large. ‘This might perhaps be accounted for, if 
they had constantly acted upon it as a rule, and had en- 
forced it on their converts; but this they did not. They 


*John iii. 2. 
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baptized only in the name of the Lord Jesus. And if 
they had used this formula, St. Paul could not have had 
any fear lest men should say be had baptized in his own 
name.* JI will not undertake to say what is the precise 
meaning of this command. Doubtless the apostles un- 
derstood it, and diligently obeyed it; but if their history 
be true, and we can rely upon their Epistles, they did 
not understand it literally, for they never baptized in 
water by this formula. There appears, therefore, some 
foundation for the opinion of those who contend that by 
the words, “ baptizing them,” &c., our Lord meant, fully 
instructing them-concerning the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. This the apostles did, as their discourses 
and writings testify. Literally baptizing in those names 
they did not, by the same testimony. And by our Lord, 
on other occasions, the verb to baptize was used meta- 
phorically.t If we contend for the literal meaning of 
the command, how shall we account for the apostles not 
taking it literally, and giving so flagrant an example of 
slighting an injunction of him who is head over all things 
to his church? To say that it is a command for water 
baptism, and not a formula, is in one breath to contend 
for its literal interpretation, and in the next to receive it 
with a wide latitude. 

Most Baptists use it as a formula: some do not. But 
what, in either case, is the weight of a reproach in their 
mouths, sometimes uttered against Antibaptists, that 
they seek to be wise above what is written? The one 
party ventures to differ from the apostles in the interpre- 
tation of a command addressed to the apostles: the 
other party slights what it professes to consider an abso- 
lute command of Christ. Such, at least, might be an un- 
charitable rejoinder to their accusation. The fact is, 
‘men must, and will, when it suits their purpose, use their 
judgment freely. They find there are times when they 
cannot get on without it. It is only when the free use of 


* ) Cor, 1.44) 15: + Mark x. 38, 39; Acts i. 5. 
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reason opposes cherished opinions that they call for 
voluntary shackles, the legitimate successors of those 
which other men used to forge for their brethren. 

Is, then, a single command, such as we have been con- 
sidering—a command to baptize men discipled from Ju- 
daism or Heathenism at a mature age—addressed to par- 
ticular men—and whose meaning was not literally inter- 
preted by them—an unquestionable command for men of 
all times, nations, conditions, and customs? It appears 
to me quite insufficient, especially in what, for the sake 
of brevity, is called a Christian country, wherein scarcely 
any man can say when he became a believer in Jesus 
Christ, and desired to be admitted into his kingdom, 
since from his first dawn of thought, as far as he could 
comprehend, and his heart could be touched, he was a 
disciple of our Lord. His faith perhaps has grown 
stronger and clearer year after year, but that is true of 
the Christian’s faith in every period of his life. He is in 
a state of continual progression. He may even reach to 
the full stature of a man in Christ Jesus; but that is not 
the boundary of his course. His path is onwards to the 
condition of glorified spirits, and still onwards continually 
to higher attainments, more exalted honours, more an- 


gelic blessedness. 
E.,C. 


THE LORD JESUS A PATTERN OF DILIGENCE. 


In the ministry of Jesus we see a perfect example of 
the right employment of time: for he was not one of 
those who point out duties to others without discharging 
them himself. 

He was appointed by God to a high and important 
office, and to the discharge of that he devoted himself’; 
«« My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
finish his work.” John iv. 34. No other employment, 
however attractive, however useful in itself, drew him 
from that. He would not be a king—he would not be a 
judge. (John vi. 15; Luke xii. 14.) He sought not to 
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teach philosophy or human learning. He had his one 

great object to which he steadfastly attended. 
’ Herein “he has left us an example that we should 
tread in his steps.” We are not indeed appointed to so 
high an office, nor in so marked a manner. But in the 
great family of God we have our place, the duties of 
which call for our chief attention. Let us keep in mind 
what that place is, and not readily forsake it. Our ex- 
ertions are best bestowed, not on that object which is in 
itself of the greatest importance, but on that in which 
our efforts can be most useful. 

Jesus did not give way to those snares by which men 
are led to waste their time. He was not indolent. How 
many squander in needless rest the hours which might 
be devoted to better purposes! “ Yet a little sleep, a 
little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep,” 
(Prov. xxiv. 33,) and so day after day slips by, and time 
is lost, while these very idlers are. continually complain- 
ing of the want of it. A man who gives seven hours to 
rest has ten years to discharge his duties in, while his 
neighbour, who sleeps nie hours, has only nine years. 
Look at Christ.—Early in the morning did the. people 
come to him in the temple to hear his words; and this, 
though he did not live at Jerusalem, but came from 
Bethany, in the Mount of Olives, to instruct them. Luke 
xxi. 37, 38. 

Jesus was not a procrastinator. He did not put off the 
work which he had to do “till a more convenient sea- 
son.” I must work the work of him that sent me,” 
said he, “ while it is day. The night cometh when no 
man can work.” John ix. 2. How often do we defer our 
work without any other reason than our disinclination to 
do it at the time! and some people are mad enough to 
put off their most important concern—the care of their 
souls, to some future, unfixed period, till at last death 
steps in when they look not for him, and calls them, 
quite unprepared, to give an account of their steward- 
ship. | 

Jesus did not waste the hours of relaxation or of com- 
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parative leisure. Some men are like ‘ill-hung carriages. 
Load them heavily and they can run on pretty smoothly ; 
‘but when they have only half a load, their course is 
quite jolting, uneven and irregular. Jesus did with his 
time what he told his disciples to do with the barley 
loaves and fishes; (John vi. 12;) he gathered up the frag- 
ments that nothing might be lost. It was while resting 
on a journey that he talked with the woman of Sama- 
ria; and while seeking to retire for awhile that he 
healed the Syrophcenician’s daughter. (John iv. 6, &c.; 
Mark vii. 24, &c.) 

Jesus did not leave out any important duty. If he 
could not attend to it at one time, he took the earliest 
opportunity to discharge it. If in the evening all the city 
was gathered together at the door, and he could not retire 
then for his private devotions, he rose up “a great while 
before it was day, and departed to a solitary place, and 
there prayed.” (Mark i. 33, 35.) So that he found a 
time for every thing; and in a short ministry (some 
think of only fifteen months) got through all the particu- 
lars of his important office. We, on the other hand, too 
often, if we do one part of our appointed work, do it at 
the cost of another part; though, as an old writer says, 
“God is not pleased with one duty that appears before 
him stained with the murder of another.” 

And what was the result of our Lord’s care of his 
time? When he was about to depart from the world he 
had no ground for blaming himself, or doubting of God’s 
mercy. With the most fearful trials before his eyes, the 
sorrows of Gethsemane, the scorns and insults of Pilate’s 
judgment hall, the pains of Calvary, the mockings of 
soldiers, priests and rabble, the desertion of some follow- 
ers, the treachery or the denial of others; with all this 
present to him, he bowed before God and took comfort 
as he spoke the word —“ Father, the hour is come: I 
have glorified thee on the earth, I have finished the work 
thou gavest me to do: and now, O Father, glorify thou 
me with thine ownself, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was.” (John xvii. 1, 4, 5.) 
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And so he who has diligently trodden in his Master’s 
footsteps may look, up at the close of life to God, and 
feeling that, though with many failures and many back- 
slidings, his course has been on the whole steady—that 
he has had his loins girded and his lights burning—he 
will not shrink from the change which carries him from 
the place of labour and service to receive his reward 
from the hands of his merciful, and long-suffering, and 
gracious Master. 


NOTICES. 


The Annual Meeting of the Kentish General Baptist Association 
will be held at Canterbury on Tuesday, May 15th. The Sermon on 
the Association-day will be delivered by Mr. J. C. Means, of Trinity 
Place, London; that on the previous evening by Mr, George Buck- 
land, of Benenden. 

The General Assembly of the General Baptists will be held on Wit- 
Tuesday, the 12th of June, at the Meeting-house in Worship Street, 
near Finsbury Square. The business to commence at 9, and the pub- 
lic service at 11 o’clock. Mr. John Marten, of Dover and Canter- 
bury, is appointed to preach. 

Breakfast at Worship Street at 8 o’clock. The cost of the dinner 
will be much reduced. 

The letters from the Churches are to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr. J. C. Means, 7, Frederick Place, Borough Road, and should be 
sent by post, whether paid or not, on or before the 28th of May. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We do not recollect to have received any communication from 
Mr. Marten on the subject which he mentions. 

We have received a very friendly letter from a correspondent who 
signs Amicus, admonishing us that the Advocate is not suited to 
many of the humbler members of our churches; that it is too learned 
and critical; and not sufficiently practical and devotional. We do 
not insert his letter, because it would occupy too large a space; and 
it is besides rather intended for the Editor than his readers. ~ 

We think Amicus greatly overrates the supposed evil, and if he will 
cast his eye over the numbers of the past and current volume, he will 
see several articles well suited to our less instructed readers. If we 
have failed in being sufliciently practical and devotional, it has not 
been because we under-estimate the value and importance of Christian 
piety, in the promotion of which we are earnestly desirous of making 
our work as efficient as possible; and we shall be happy to receive 
communications calculated to render it thus useful, either from Ami- 
cus, with many of whose feelings we sympathize, or from any others. 
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UNITARIANISM AND BELIEVERS BAPTISM CO-EX- 
ISTENT. 

SiR, March 2nd. 
Tuose of your readers who take interest in tracing 
the early history of the two principles, Unitarianism 
and Believers’ Baptism, in modern times, will be pleased 
with the following extract, which it is probable many 

have not seen. 
BrensamMin Marpon. 


“ We are much obliged,” says Theophilus Lindsey,* 
“to Mosheim, the Ecclesiastical Historian, for furnishing 
us with authentic memorials of the sentiments of one 
class of Baptists, taken from one of their Catechisms or 
Confessions of Faith, printed in Poland in the Latin lan- 
guage, A. D. 1574, that is, four years before Faustus So- 
cinus came into that country. The spirit of piety which 
it breathes, its simplicity and agreeableness to the Scrip- 
tures, cannot fail to recommend it to every unprejudiced 
mind, especially when contrasted with that most unedi- 
fying form and confession, which our first Reformers 
idolized so much. 

“The preface, which is composed in the name of the 
whole congregation, begins with the following saluta- 
tion: 

««« To all those who thirst after eternal salvation, the 
little and afflicted flock in Poland, which is baptized in 


* Historical View of the State of the Unitarian Doctrine and Wor- 
ship, (1783,) p. 14. 
AKO NO 4TH G 
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the name of Jesus of Nazareth, sendeth greeting ; praying 
most earnestly that grace and peace may be shed upon 
them, by the one Supreme God and Father, through his 
only begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who was cru- 
cified.’ 

« After this general salutation, the Prefacers give an 
account of the reasons that engaged them to compose 
and publish this Confession. The principal of these 
reasons was the reproaches and aspersions that were cast 
upon the [Anabaptists] Baptists in several places; from 
which we learn that, at this time, the denomination of 
[Anabaptists] Baptists was given to those who in after 
times were called Socinians. In their definition of the 
nature of God, with which this Catechism begins, the 
authors discover immediately their sentiments concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, by declaring that he, together with all 
other things, is subject to the Supreme Creator of the 
universe. 

«Their sentiment concerning Jesus Christ is expressed 
in the following terms : ‘Our mediator before the throne 
of God is a man, who was formerly promised to our 
fathers by the prophets, and in these latter days was 
born of the seed of David, and whom God the Father 
has made Lord and Christ, that is, the most perfect pro- 
phet, the most holy priest, and the most triumphant 
king; by whom he created the (new) world, by whom 
he has sent peace upon earth, restored all things, and 
reconciled them to himself, and by whom also he has 
bestowed eternal life upon his elect: to the end that 
after the Supreme God, we should believe in him, adore 
and invoke* him, hear his voice, imitate his example, 
and find in him rest to our souls.’ 

“« With respect to the Holy Ghost, they plainly deny 


* “Tt was an opinion taken up without sufficient grounds by those 
early Unitarians, that Christ, although held by them to be only a 
human creature, was to be worshiped and invoked in prayer.” Mr. 
Lindsey’s note. 
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his being a divine person, and represent him as nothing 
more than a divine quality or virtue, as appears from the 
following passage: ‘ The Holy Ghost is the energy or 
perfection of God, whose fulness God the Father be- 
stowed upon his only-begotten Son our Lord, that we, 
becoming his adopted children, might receive of his ful- 
ness.’ ”’ 

Another passage may be here inserted, which it did 
not come within Mr. Lindsey’s purpose to quote. * Bap- 
tism is the immersion into water, and the emersion, of 
one who believes in the gospel, and is truly penitent, in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, or 
in the name of Jesus Christ, whereby he publicly pro- 
fesses that he is purified from all sins, by the grace of 
God the Father, in the blood of Christ, and by the ope- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, to the end that being intro- 
duced into the body of Christ, he may mortify the old 
Adam, and be transformed into that heavenly Adam, 
being assured that he, after the resurrection, will obtain 
eternal life.” 

Here, somewhat more in scriptural phraseology than 
is common among us in the present day, is a declaration 
that the New-Testament rite of baptism was duly ap- 
preciated and understood by some of the inhabitants of 
Poland more than two centuries and a half ago. What, 
we may ask, has been the operation of the civil esta- 
blishments of religion in this long interval? Not to 
lead the inquiring mind, I venture to assert, to the know- 
ledge of the truth, but in numberless cases to repress in- 
quiry, to discourage investigation, and to confine be- 
lievers to precisely that measure of religious freedom 
which the first founders of the Protestant churches had 
achieved for themselves. Even then there lived men 
more enlightened than the immediate disciples of Luther, 
Calvin, or Knox.. The principles of simple Christianity 
have been partially recognized by considerable numbers 
of studious, thinking men; but such has been the extent 
of popular prejudice, which is always based on ignorance, 

G2 
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that no general acknowledgment of the trath has yet 
taken place. And the kingdom of God, we know, 
cometh not with observation; it will come without pa- 
rade, but it will come assuredly; every thing in the 
proceedings of Divine Providence is preparing the way 
for this result. 


B. ME 


FRAGMENT. 


Tue following fragment was found in the Skeleton 
Case at the Royal Academy, supposed to have been 


written by one of the students, and deposited there by 
him. 


Behold this ruin! ’twas a skull, 

Once of ethereal spirit full. 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat, 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat. 
What beauteous pictures filled this spot! 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot ! 
Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear, 
Has left one trace or record here. 


Beneath this mouldering canopy, 

Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 

But start not at the dismal void: 

If social love that eye employed ; 

If with no lawless fire it gleam’d, . 

But through the dew of kindness beam’d ; 
The eye shall be for ever bright, 

When stars and suns have lost their light. 


Here, in this silent cavern, hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ; 

If falsehood’s honey it disdain’d, 

And, where it could not praise, was chain’d ; 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke ; 
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That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee, 

When death unveils eternity. 

Say, did those fingers delve the mine, 

Or with its envied rubies shines? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gem, 

Can nothing now avail to them. 

But if the page of truth they sought, 

Or comfort to the mourner brought, 

These hands a richer meed shall claim 

Than-all that waits on wealth or fame. 

Avails it whether bare or shod, 

These feet the path of duty trod ? 

If from the bowers of joy they fled, 

To soothe affliction’s humble bed; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurn’d, 

And home to virtue’s lap return’d ; 

These feet with angels’. wings shail vie, 

And tread the palace of the sky. 
Morning Chronicle, Sept. 14, 1821. 


REPLY TO THE REMARKS ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 


T we papers which have successively appeared inthe pages 
of the G. B. A., under the title “ Remarks on Christian 
Baptism,” have probably attracted considerable attention. 
To the Baptist who feels confidence in the strength of his 
cause, and who is aware that much more injury has been 
done to it by indifference than by argument, the discus- 
sion of the question can hardly be unacceptable; and the 
sincere and conscientious seeker after scriptural truth, 
whose thoughts have not been previously directed to the 
point, will not be uninterested in an inquiry into the 
obligation of an ordinance, sanctioned, in appearance at 
least, by the command of Christ and the practice of the 
Apostles. 

The arrangement adopted by E.C., the author of the 
« Remarks,” is sufficiently indicated by the titles of his 
three papers :—‘* What Baptism is not ;’—‘* What Bap- 
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tism is;’—and, “ The extent of its obligation.” In the 
following reply, the first two questions will be considered 
conjointly. 

According to E. C., baptism was not an outward profes- 
sion of inward belief and determination ; but it was a cere- 
monial purification, “the outward emblem of that purifica- 
tion which was to be wrought in the disciples by the power 
of Christ’s word and character.” To the latter, the positive 
part of E. C.’s definition, there is little objection. It may 
be admitted that baptism is symbolical of an inward pu- 
rification; though, at the same time, it is a profession of 
belief and discipleship. In fact, it seems that baptism, 
from its first institution (and we agree with E. C. in the 
oneness of John’s and Christ’s baptism), was the divinely 
appointed mode of admission into the kingdom of heaven ;* 
and, consequently, is, on the part of him who submits to 
it, a profession of discipleship to the exalted Head of that 
dispensation: and it further appears, as above stated, to 
be symbolical of the inward purity which that dispensa- 
tion is intended to produce, and to which that profession 
binds him that makes it. 

The mode of argument adopted by E. C. is by no 
means satisfactory. It is this: “The meaning which 
the Jews attached to the religious use of water, a mean- 
ing evidently taken from its natural use, was that of 
purification.,...Unless water was used with a different 
meaning, plainly declared, under the new dispensation, the 
Jews would therefore understand it in this sense. We 
do not find a different sense put upon it in the New Tes- 
tament; therefore baptism is purification:” p.58. Whe- 
ther a different sense is put upon baptism in the New 
Testament, is the very point in dispute; and even if this 
objection be waved, the conclusion is too vague. It 
merely amounts to this, that baptism is somehow or other 
connected with the idea of purification. Jews, as well as 
others, would require to know whether the purification, 


* “ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter the kingdom of God.” John iii. 5. 
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like that of the leper, was from ceremonial uncleanness ; 
or whether, as E. C. supposes, it was symbolical of an 
inward change.* They would need to be informed what 
impurity it removed, to whom it was applicable, when it 
was to be administered, and whether it was to be repeated 
in the case of the same individual. E. C.’s view, in fact, 
seems to partake of that indefinite character which per- 
vades many of the antibaptist hypotheses; and is, more- 
over, not very consistent with his opinion as to the extent 
of its obligation. 

A number of passages from the New Testament are 
jumbled together in support of this hypothesis. The 
connexion of repentance and confession of sins with bap- 
tism, in the exhortations of John the Baptist, and of the 
Apostle Peter, is urged. But this only proves that re- 
pentance of past sins was one of the pre-requisites to 
baptism (which, we suppose, every Baptist will readily 
admit); not that baptism was essentially a symbol of 
purification, and of nothing else. These passages are 
consistent with baptism, considered as the appointed 
mode of admission into the gospel kingdom; of which 
«« repentance towards God” was the condition, as well as 
«‘ faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” Acts xx. 21. 
And the expression used by Peter of being baptized “in 
the name of Jesus Christ,” is hardly to be explained upon 
the limited view taken by E. C. of the nature of the 
ordinance. But of this I shall speak presently. 

That baptism and purification were synonymous, ap- 
pears to the writer of the “Remarks” to be all but asserted 
in the passage which tells us, that, upon occasion of a 
dispute between John’s disciples and the Jews “ about 
purifying,” they came to John and informed him that Je- 
sus was baptizing, and that all men were resorting to him. 
That the dispute led to this mention of Jesus’ success in 
making and baptizing disciples, appears tolerably evi- 


*it may be questioned whether the Jews had any such symbolical 


purifications, 
; 
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dent; but, as disputes often lead to the notice of something 
different from their original subject, it is difficult to dis- 
cover here any assertion of identity between baptism and 
purification. Certainly John’s reply would not lead us 
to suppose that any such identity existed. 

The exhortation of Ananias to Saul, (Acts xxii. 16,) 
«« Arise and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling 
upon the name of the Lord,” does little for E. C’s suppo- 
sition. Paul was to wash away his sins by entering into 
the new dispensation, wherein “ every one that believed 
might be justified from all things from which he could 
not be justified by the law of Moses.” (Acts xiii. 39.) He 
was to be baptized “ calling upon the name of the Lord,” 


which was the mark and token of a disciple of Jesus. 
See Acts ix. 14. 


But desirous as we are to compress these observations, 
we leave E. C. to reap every advantage from the remain- 
ing passages quoted to shew that baptism is an outward 
emblem of the purification wrought by Christianity, 
merely repeating, that such representation is vague and 
incomplete. Let us turn to the negative part of his hypo- 
thesis, that baptism was not an outward profession of 
inward belief and determination. 

His remarks hereon are divided into three parts. He 
successively attacks the propositions,—that baptism is a 
public profession—a profession before witnesses—that it 
is still a profession. ‘The first two need not be defended. 
Few, if any, assert that publicity or the presence of wit- 
nesses is essential, or deny the validity of private baptism, 
however its propriety may be questioned. 

E. C. admits that there is in the New Testament plenty 
of evidence that belief preceded baptism. This is not 
enough. Belief preceded every act which Christians, as 
such, performed: but the passages cited by E. C. shew a 
close connexion between belief, or discipleship, and bap- 
tism. “ Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 
John.’—* Then they that gladly received his word were 
baptized.’”—“ When they believed Philip preaching the 
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things concerning the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized both men and women.’’* 
(John iv. 1, compared with iii. 22, 26; Acts ii. 41; viil. 
12.) One passage may be added to these: '* And many 
of the Corinthians, hearing, believed and were baptized.” 
(Acts xviii. 8. See also Acts xvi. 14, 15, 32—34.) This 
close connexion of baptism with belief, one being repre- 
sented as the condition and the other as the immediate 
consequence, supports the hypothesis that baptism zs an 
outward profession of inward belief and determination. 

This is further evidenced by the expression so common 
of “ baptizing into Christ,” or in (into) the name of 
Christ.t The name of Christ is his power or authority. 
(See Acts viii. 12; Phil. ii. 9.) To do any thing in his 
name, is to do it as his disciples, and in subjection to his 
authority,—as when we are directed to believe in his 
name, to do every thing in his name, or to pray to the 
Father in his name. (Johni. 12; 1 John v. 13; Col. iii..17; 
John xiv. 13, 14.) In like manner, to be be baptized in 
(or rather into) the name of Christ is to be baptized into 
subjection to him, to become his disciple by baptism. 
And this sense is borne out by Paul’s question to the 
Corinthians, when rebuking them for making party leaders 
of himself and Apollos: “ Were ye baptized in [into] the 
name of Paul 2” 1 Cor. i. 13; see also 1 Cor. x. 2. 

Look too at the commission, “ Go ye and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in [into] the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” Antibaptists of all 
sorts stumble at this. Some propose to reject it as 
spurious ; others slur it over as an allusion; others quib- 
ble about its not being “ an institution”; and others, 
among whom E. C. inclines to enrol himself, interpret it 
as meaning “fully instructing them.” This is unlikely. 
Baptism, literal water baptism, had been administered by 
the disciples under the authority of Christ; and would 


* We omit Acts viii. 37, as being spurious. 
+ Acts viii, 16, xix. 5; Rom. vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27. 
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the same apostles have understood such a command 
figuratively ? It is contrary to the fact. The apostles 
administered water-baptism. The figure is unnatural 
and forced. How came baptism (a purification, according 
to E»C.) to mean full instruction ? And it is uncalled for. 
There is no difference, as some contend, between the 
commission to baptize in the name of the Father, &c., 
and the apostolic practice of baptizing “ into the name of 
Christ,” if the interpretation given above of the phrase 
“ baptizing into the name of,” be correct; and even if a 
form of words be contained in the commission, which the 
words taken literally do not assert, the ditference is by no 
means irreconcileable. Even if the commission to bap- 
tize be figurative, the very use of such a figure shews that 
baptism was a profession of discipleship. But to give it 
a figurative meaning is unreasonable; and, if it be literal, 
does it not decisively shew what baptism is? It is worthy 
of remark, that E. C. omits to notice the commission in 
considering the nature of the ordinance. 

And then there is Paul’s declaration, “* As many as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” 
Gal. 11. 27. “ The sincere and earnest Christian,” says 
E. C., “ whether Baptist or not, knows that to put on 
Christ implies a vast deal more than the taking up of his 
name, and making an outward profession and show of 
obedience to him.” ‘That it implies any thing more here 
we dispute, without detriment, we hope, to our character 
for Christian sincerity or earnestness. Putting on Christ 
is plainly regarded as co-extensive with baptism, and 
therefore can only refer to an outward. profession. At 
any rate, how will this passage agree with E. C.’s, idea 
that baptism is a purification? Can purification, which, 
if it implies any thing, implies putting off, be in any sense 
a putting on? 

We come now to the question how far baptism is ob- 
ligatory. The presumption, whether upon E. C.’s view 
of its meaning or our own, is, that it is universally bind- 
ing. Ifit be an appointed symbol of the inward purifica- 
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tion wrought by the gospel, surely it should be as unli- 
mited as that of which it is symbolical. If it is a pro- 
fession of faith, it should ever accompany faith. In either 
case, then, no bounds are set to the observance of it by 
the nature of the ordinance, nor should others be as- 
signed without good and express reasons. 

In endeavouring to make out a limitation, E. C. argues 
that, neither in submitting to baptism, nor in baptizing 
his followers, is the example of Christ sufficient, any 
more than his observance of the Jewish law, and his 
injunction for its observance on his followers; or his 
limitation of his own ministry as well as of theirs to the 
Jews; or his washing his disciples’ feet, and commanding 
them to wash each other’s feet. These arguments may 
be shortly replied to: Christ and his disciples observed 
the institutions of Moses as Jews ;—while the ordinance 
of baptism is an ordinance of the new dispensation :— 
the limitation of the gospel to Jews was only temporary, 
as the sacred history shews:—and the parallelism be- 
tween baptism and washing of feet, supposing it com- 
plete, would rather prove the universality of the latter, 
than disprove the universality of the former. We repeat, 
Baptism, upon E. C.’s hypothesis as well as our own, 
appears from its meaning to be universally applicable, 
and more clear and express authority is requisite to dis- 
prove its general obligation. 

But the commission so solemnly given by Christ is the 
substantial ground upon which the Baptist takes his 
stand, a commission illustrated and enforced by the ex- 
ample of Christ, and the practice of the apostles—a com- 
mission without expressed limitation either of time, place 
or people. <“ All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth: go ye* and teach (disciple) all nations, baptizing 
them in (into) the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, I am 


* The word “ therefore” has been supplied in a later age. 
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with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” How 
does E. C. meet this? “ The command was addressed 
simply to those few, the faithful apostles, taken apart 
from the whole number of the disciples. _A peculiar 
commission was given to them, distinguishing them from 
the rest; and there appears some presumption in taking 
to ourselves a command so emphatically addressed to 
them.” Be it so; the command is to disciple as well as to 
baptize ; and therefore E. C. in common consistency must 
never preach the gospel, or support a missionary under- 
taking at home or abroad, lest he invade the apostolic 
office, or sanction its invasion by others. But how did 
the apostles and the first Christians understand it? Philip 
the deacon baptized the Samaritans, and two apostles 
afterwards went down to confer the Holy Spirit: the 
same Philip baptized the Ethiopian: Ananias, when under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, baptized Paul: Paul 
himself or his companions baptized the Philippian jailor, 
Lydia, and many of the Corinthians. And in the face of 
these undeniable facts E. C. contends that the commis- 
sion was given to the eleven alone! It is in vain to at- 
tempt to limit the command by the promise, “ Lo, I am 
with you,” &c., since the limitation, if it exists, must be 
applied to one part of the commission as well as another, 
the consequence of which we have just seen. 

And what becomes of E. C.’s assigned meaning of bap- 
tism? It is, he says, symbolical of inward purification. 
Is that purification confined to apostolic days, or converts 
by apostolic teachings? Then why limit its symbol ? 
But inconsistency in antibaptist theories is nothing new. 

“ But we do not find that the apostles ever referred to 
this commission,” says E. C.; “ they did not act upon it 
as a rule, or enforce it on their converts; they baptized 
only in the name of the Lord Jesus.” We have already 
endeavoured to explain what is meant by baptizing in the 
name of any one, and to shew that no discrepancy exists. 
But if it does, to what does it extend? Only to the form 
of words used, not to the nature of the act enjoined. 
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“Is then,” says E. C., “a single command, such as 
we have been considering,—a command to baptize men 
discipled from Judaism or Heathenism at a mature age, 
addressed to particular men, and whose meaning was not 
literally interpreted by them,—an unquestionable com- 
mand for men of all times, nations, conditions, and cus- 
toms?” Some of the objections here urged we have 
noticed already. ‘That the command is single, does not 
we suppose invalidate its authority; and for any limita- 
tion to men discipled from a particular faith or at a 
particular age, we search the commission in vain. That 
those who were baptized were of a particular descrip- 
tion does not exclude others, and from the words of the 
command we must consider it as applicable to all until 
reason to the contrary be shewn, without distinction of 
time, nation, condition, or customs. And if, moreover, 
baptism means “ fully instructing,” as E. C. inclines to 
think, will he then contend that only men discipled from 
Judaism or Heathenism at a mature age were to be bap- 
tized, and deny that it is a command for men of all 
times, nations, conditions, and customs? Or is the limi- 
tation to be applied only when such application of it is 
conventient to E.C. and those who agree with him? 
As to the progressive nature of Christian faith, after- 
wards urged by E. C., it was progressive in the first age, 
nor can its progressive character furnish a plea for ex- 
emption from baptism. We are no doubt early and 
gradually converted, by the process of instruction, to 
the religion of Christ. But when we are fully convinced 
and are willing to make a personal profession, then should 
we be baptized ; and whether the ordinance be adminis- 
tered a little sooner or a little later, does not diminish its 
applicability or propriety. 

But we have done. Without pretending to notice all the 
observations of FE. C., many of which seem to us irrelevant, 
and some to savour of overstrained refinement and deli- 
cacy, we have sought to overthrow his leading positions, 
and assert the universal obligation of baptism. We only 
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add this caution to inquirers on the subject; that they 
should be more anxious to conform to the commands of 
Christ, than to make every thing square with their own 
previous notion of what Christianity is, or to keep up 
with any fancied advance of the present generation be- 
yond the Christianity of the apostolic age. 

3. US Me 


OBITUARY. 


1832. April 20, aged 41, HenrtertTa, wife of Mr. William 
EversuEn, of Tedfold, near Billingshurst, and daughter of the Rev. 
J. Dendy, who was many years pastor of the General Baptist Church 
at Horsham. The deceased was highly respected by all who had 
an opportunity of appreciating the goodness of her heart, and of 
witnessing her mild and unassuming deportment. Her death was 
the more afflictive to her surviving friends as it came upon them 
unexpectedly, and whilst they were cherishing the fond hope of 
seeing her shortly restored to health and strength. She had recently 
given birth to a child, (which, together with six others, is now left 
motherless,) and was fast recovering, when she experienced a re- 
lapse, and in less than a week was hurried away ; thus affording a 
melancholy exemplification of the solemn truth that ‘‘in the midst 
of life we are in death.’’ But it is the happy privilege of the sincere 
and pious Christian to look beyond the present, and to view death 
as the pathway to immortal life: and in full assurance of faith he 
can say with the poet, 

«¢ —____—-. what cause for fear 
Of death, when this same death we dread 
Is life continuous, and to die 
Is but to live immortally.” 

Her remains were interred in the General Baptist burial-ground, 
Billingshurst, on Thursday, the 26th ; when a sermon was delivered 
by Mr. Duplock, from 1 Chron, xxix. 15, 

Dz. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
KENTISH GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 

THE Kentish General Baptist Association was held at Canterbury 
on Tuesday, May 15. A good and useful sermon was delivered on the 
occasion to a numerous and attentive audience, by the Rev. C. Saint. 
Afier the close of the business upwards of seventy persons, of both 
sexes, dined together at the inn. Many excellent remarks were 
made by various speakers, which added considerable life and plea- 
sure to the meeting. The company was honoured by the presence 
of the Mayor of Canterbury, who is one of the regular worshipers of 
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the General Baptist Church in that city. This denomination of 
Christians has always been the chief in days of persecution and reli- 
gious tyranny in openly asserting the rights and liberty of con- 
science, and it is believed that the gentleman above alluded to is 
the first among Dissenters who has worn the gown of the chief 
magistrate in any corporate city. This is as it ought to be. Those 
who have struggled hardest and longest should be early rewarded. 
From the inn the company retired to the chapel, where it partook 
of a social tea, provided by the kind services of our friends. A 
short discussion afterwards took place on one or two subjects relative 
to the General Baptist Churches. This closed, the company de- 
parted, some to their homes, but upwards of thirty returned to the 
inn, and closed the day by a supper, which was greatly enlivened 
by the animated sentiments introduced by several gentlemen present. 


THE APPROACHING GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


WE beg leave to call the attention of our friends to two important 
points on which they should be prepared to decide: viz. the pro- 
posed alteration in the mode of conducting the business of the As- 
sembly, (for information on which we refer them to the proceedings 
for 1831, or to the General Baptist Advocate for July last,) and the 
establishment of a new District Association. 


TRINITY-PLACE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


On the evening of Good Friday, the 20th of April, the teachers 
and other friends of this Institution took tea together at the General 
Baptist Meeting in Trinity Place, to the number of more than forty 
persons. 

The Sunday scholars were assembled and treated with tea and 
buns ; and after tea the upper classes of boys and girls read a chap- 
ter in the New Testament, and answered questions put to them upon 
the contents of it, or upon matter connected with it. They sung 
two hymns, one before and one after the examination. 

There were no recitations by particular children, nor was there 
any attempt made to get up an exhibition on the occasion. The 
conductors of the school are inclined to question the propriety of 
putting particular children forward at such meetings, thinking that 
the diligence which may be excited is more than counterbalanced 
by the danger of vanity and forwardness on one hand, and of jea- 
lousy on the other. wer . 

The company present seemed to be well pleased with their enter- 
tainment, as were also the children; and the meeting may be ex- 
pected to produce the good effect of maintaining and increasing the 
interest of the congregation in the well-being of the school, and of 
encouraging a kindly feeling in the children towards their in- 
structors. : 

The statement read of the condition of the school was highly sa- 
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tisfactory, as it appeared that not only had the number of scholars 
increased, but that there was an obvious improvement in the general 
discipline of the school. 

After the children were dismissed, a few words of encouragement 
were addressed to the teachers by Mr. C. Saint. spay 


NOTICES. 


THE Annual Meeting of the General Baptist Juvenile Auxiliary 
Missionary Society will be held in the evening of Whit-Monday, the 
11th inst., at Trinity-Place Meeting, near Blackman Street, Borough. 
Tea will be provided at Six o’clock. 

JosEPpH CaLrow Means, Secretary. 


*,* The Collectors of the different congregations are requested to 
pay the money collected to the Secretary at the Meeting. 


Tuer GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the GENERAL Baptists will be 
held at Worship-Street Meeting on Whit-Tuesday, the 12th inst. The 
breakfast will be provided at Worship Street at Eight o’clock; the 
business is appointed to commence at Nine, and the public service 
at Eleven. Mr. John Marten, of Dover and Canterbury, will preach. 

The dinner will be, as usual, at the White Hart, in Bishopsgate 
Street, at Four o’clock ; and the Committee have arranged for it at 
a considerably reduced price. 


THE Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will be held on the 13th instant, at South-Place Chapel, 
Finsbury. The Rev. W. Hincks, of York, is appointed to preach. 
The public service begins at eleven in the morning, and the 
meeting for business at six in the evening. 


THE Kent and Sussex Unitarian Association will be held at Ten- 
terden, on July 4th. The Rev. James Yates, M. A., is engaged to 
preach. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Candidus will be inserted. Can he furnish us with any account of 
his author, Francis Cornwall ? 

The present number has more relation to controverted topics than 
would generally be desirable. This is in a great degree owing to the 
length of the reply to the ‘ Remarks on Christian Baptism.” Long 
however as this paper is, it was thought better not to divide it, in 
order that the discussion should be comprehended in as few numbers 
as possible. 
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* One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all.’—Pavux. 
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THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 


{ venerate the man whose heart is warm, 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. Cowrer. 


No. I. The Pastor in his Family. 


Irv was in the summer of the year that I visited 
my uncle Benjamin , at his house in T I had 
been severely ill in the spring, and, as my health was 
very precarious, and business not very pressing, my em- 
ployers consented to let me take a month’s holiday. My 
mother, whom I had been accustomed to visit whenever 
I could get away from the counter, was now dead; and 
I had no relative or friend, save my uncle, who would be 
likely to give mea cordial welcome. He loved me for 
my mother’s sake, (for she had been his favourite sister,) 
and had often pressed me to visit him, which I had hi- 
therto declined domg. I had lived a thoughtless and 
giddy life in London; the good impressions and religious 
feelings of my early life had been wearing away; anda 
visit to a Dissenting minister, whose heart was in his 
work, in a retired country town, was not likely to afford 
much pleasure. But now I was more disposed to go. 
The death of my mother had somewhat checked my 
gaiety, a dangerous illness had brought me to a sense of 
the value of religion, and the neglect with which one or 
two of my companions had treated me, had diminished 
my regard for them and my liking for their company. 
A renewal, therefore, of my uncle’s kind invitation, found 
me at once disposed to accept it, and in a fit state of mind 
to profit by his society. 

It was a lovely morning when I started. The hedge- 
rows were fresh and green; a shower had fallen the eve- 
ning before, and had washed the dust from them; and 
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the morning breeze brought with it the delightful scent 
of the hay, which had been generally cut, though not yet 
carted. ‘I'o one long immured in ‘the midst of London, 
the appearance of the country is reviving and invigo- 
rating, and I felt better before I had proceeded many 
miles on my way. I had purposely started by an early 
coach that I might reach the end of my journey sooner, 
and so had the enjoyment of the most delightful part of 
the day for travelling. A ride of eighty miles brought 
me to a town ashort distance from my uncle’s residence ; 
and he met me there. 

I had some difficulty in recognizing him. He was 
much altered in appearance and manner since I had last 
seen him. He had had heavy trials, He had lost a va- 
luable wife and two excellent children—his eldest daugh- 
ter, just arrived at maturity, and his youngest son, an 
amiable and promising child, that was the delight and 
favourite of the whole family. My mother, too, was 
much beloved, and her death he deeply regretted. He 
had indeed borne his trials with Christian temper; and 
God, whom he served with his spirit in the gospel of his 
Son, had been his support under them. But he was al- 
tered by them: the former briskness of manner which 
he possessed had given way to greater sedateness, and a 
little hastiness of temper had been softened down by af- 
fliction. ‘The alteration, however, which I ‘thought I 
perceived in him was chiefly in myself. When I had 
seen him before, some unbecoming manifestation of 
youthful petulance had incurred his rebuke; and _ his 
image had remained on my mind as that of a harsh and 
rugged censor ; and when, clapping me on the shoulder, 
and then affectionately grasping my hand, he bade me 
welcome to the country, I could hardly think it was he. 
“Tam glad to see you, my dear John,” said he; “I was 
sure it must be you; for, although your face and figure 
too are altered since I last saw you, I recognized your 
mother’s features, and would have claimed you as my 
nephew wherever I had met you.” 

I have intimated that the illness I had suffered, and 
the serious thoughts induced by that as well as my mo- 
ther’s death, had altered my feelings towards him; but a 
degree of awe still remained, although my aversion had 
ceased. The cordiality of his greeting dispelled this; 
and before we reached his house, which was about two 
miles from the place where the coach stopped, I was as 
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much at ease in his company as though I had known him 
intimately and had lived in affectionate intercourse with 
him for years: It was not that his manners-were polished. 
He had had no intercourse with highly cultivated so- 
ciety ; and, for years past, had visited little, except among 
the farmers and shopkeepers of his congregation, men 
of plain and old-fashioned habits, though of upright 
minds, and, in most cases, of considerable intelligence. 

Upon reaching his house, which was something ‘be- 
tween a farm-house and cottage in size and appearance, 
I was introduced by him to the surviving part of his 
family, comprehending a son and two daughters, whose 
plain dresses and features were set off by the neatness 
which distinguished the former, and the unaffected cheer- 
fulness which appeared in the latter. 

As I had ridden far, and was as yet feeble from the 
effects of illness, I retired early to rest, and had little 
opportunity of observing, till next day, the ordinary ar- 
rangements of my uncle’s quiet and well-ordered family. 
I was not stirring very early next morning, and, upon leav- 
ing my chamber, found that all the family had been down 
for some time, and were engaged in their various occupa- 
tions. After the usual greetings, and when inquiries had 
been made whether I had slept well, my uncle said to 
me, “ Weare a little later than usual, for we thought you 
would be fatigued ; but now, Jane,” turning to his eldest 
daughter, “ you had better tell the rest to come in.” A 
minute served to assemble the whole family, for they 
were prepared for the summons, and I supposed, seeing 
the breakfast-table was set out, that we sheuld fall to at 
once, but found that we were first to have family worship. 
A large Bible, venerable for its age, was brought out, and 
a passage from one of the Gospels, not very long, read 
by my cousin Benjamin, to whom this duty was com- 
monly assigned. I had not been used to any domestic 
religious service, and my prejudices were by no means 
favourable to it, though good manners made me listen 
without any symptom of impatience. When, however, 
my uncle, without formality, made a few remarks upon 
the passage read, (it was one of our Lord’s beautiful pa- 
rables, I think the pharisee and the publican,) I-was ex- 
cited to attention, and, though I had read the passage 
before, was never so impressed with its meaning. A 
short, simple, earnest prayer followed. My uncle was 
not what many would deem eloquent, nor was his Jan- 
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guage refined ; but it was evident that he spoke from his 
heart, and his prayer was rich, not only in the thoughts, 
but the words of Scripture—those words which, asso- 
ciated with our earliest religious feelings, come home to 
the heart in a way in which no other form of expression 
can. Every thing I had seen as yet in my uncle had dis- 
posed me to respect him; and when leading the devotions 
of his family—when serving God with all his house, he 
seemed to have an additional claim to my reverence. 
The service, altogether, impressed me; and the impres- 
sion deepened as my prejudices against family prayer 
wore off, and my early religious feelings revived under 
the happy influences to which I was now subjected. 

The family dispersed after breakfast to their several 
occupations. My female cousins to their household du- 
ties, in which their only assistant was a little girl; my 
cousin Benjamin and my uncle to labour on the few acres 
of land, (partly an endowment attached to the congrega- 
tion, partly rented,) by the cultivation of which he ma- 
naged, with the small stipend he received, to support his 
family and supply himself with the means of doig much 
good. ‘Iam obliged,” he said to me, as I strolled with 
him over his land, ‘to make these hands ‘minister to my 
necessities and those who are with me.’ So TI look after 
my farm in the forenoon. The mornings before break- 
fast I give to study, and especially the study of the Scrip- 
tures; in the afternoons I prepare the notes for my ser- 
mons, or visit my congregation; and the evening, unless 
I spend it from home, which is rarely the case, except 
once a-week, when I preach in a village some way off, 
—the evening I devote to the society and improvement 
of my own family. I have not much learning ;—I was 
never regularly trained for the ministry ;—but while I 
feel this deficiency, I know a man’s labour will be ac- 
cepted according to what he hath, not according to what 
he hath not; and that if I improve my one talent, I may 
trust that my gracious Master will not disregard me. I 
hope to see my son Benjamin a minister one day; it is his 
wish as well as mine; and I have sought to obtain for 
him those advantages of education which I could not 
procure. But I shall be sadly disappointed if he be- 
comes a mere bookworm, and wastes, in the turning of a 
period, or the expression of a metaphor, those energies 
and abilities which should be devoted to the conversion 
of sinners and the promotion of holiness.” 
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The occupations of the evening corresponded to my 
uncle’s description, and were in perfect harmony with 
everything else I had seen in this excellently arranged 
family. We took tea under the shade of a spreading 
walnut-tree; and as, with the clearing away of the tea- 
things, the household business concluded, or nearly so, 
for the day, not only my cousins, but also the little girl 
who was their servant, rejoined us in the garden. Con- 
versation and useful reading filled up the time, nor was 
the cheerfulness of the party diminished by the circum- 
stance that religion was one of the chief topics. ‘They 
were too well acquainted with its nature to consider it 
dull; and my own feelings led me to be an interested 
listener. My uncle’s good sense and judgment made 
his conversation at once useful and pleasing; and if the 
observations made by the rest of the company were infe- 
rior in brilliancy to those of my former gay companions, 
they were far superior in candour and good nature. 

The day was closed with family prayer. My uncle, 
with considerable skill, gave the conversation a more 
serious turn towards its close, so that we were not called 
upon to enter into God’s presence with our minds filled 
with frivolous ideas, or with tempers uncongenial with , 
such an engagement. The portion of Scripture and the 
prayer were shorter than in the morning; but the whole 
service was about the same length, as a hymn was intro- 
duced, which the company sung; and so pleasing did 
this appear, that I could not but think that it might be 
introduced with advantage into almost every family circle. 

Such was my uncle in domestic life. 


THE BURDEN OF INJUSTICE. 


Or Alhakem II., an anecdote in the style of the Ara- 
bian tales is related, too illustrative of Oriental manners, 
and of the degree to which the despotic power of the Ca- 
liphs, [of Cordova, ] was tempered by circumstances, to be 
omitted. The Caliph had been tempted to possess him- 
self, by force, of a field adjoining the gardens of his fa- 
vourite palace, which offered a beautiful site for a pavi- 
lion, but which the owner refused to sell. The despoiled 
proprietor applied to the ministers of justice. The cadt 
[judge] of Cordova heard his complaint, mounted his mule, 
and rode into the royal garden, where he found Alhakem 
enjoying his new acquisition. ‘The cadi, dismounting, 
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asked’ permission to fill a sack with the earth. ‘This was 
granted, and the judge next besought the monarch’s help 
to place the full sack upon the mule.—Alhakem, imagin- 
ing so strange a request must be calculated to produce 
some amusing pleasantry, readily complied, but could not 
lift the burden. The cadi then solemnly said, “ Prince 
of the faithful, the sack thou canst not lift contains but a 
small portion of the field thou hast usurped. How wilt 
thou bear the weight of the whole field upon thy head 
before the judgment seat of God ?”—The argument was 
conclusive. The Caliph thanked his monitor for the 
lesson, and restored the field, allowing its splendid pavi- 
lion to remain Standing by way of damages.— History of 
Spain—in the Library of Useful Knowledge. 


THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD. 
(Luke xvi. 1—13.) 


Peruaps there is not one among the parables of our 
‘Lord so difficult to explain satisfactorily as that of the 
unjust steward. He is represented as defrauding his 
master in order to provide for himself a shelter, and yet 
a commendation is bestowed upon him at the conclusion 
of the parable, as having acted wisely. One explanation 
is, that our Lord “ commended the prudence of the ex- 
pedient, though he could not but condemn its disho- 
nesty ;”* but it may be questioned whether this does 
not deprive the parable of much of its appropriateness : 
and it will not be amiss to see whether a more suitable 
interpretation can be given. The following has suggested 
itself, upon an attentive consideration of the passage. 

The unjust steward represents the religious teachers of 
the Jews—especially the Pharisees; and the main design 
of the parable is to expose their unfaithful conduct and 
the futility of their expectations of advantage therefrom. 
The Pharisees, “ who were covetous, heard all these things,” 
says the Evangelist, ver.14; and, in fact, their censures of 
Christ had called forth the series of parables to which 
this belongs.+ They accused him of receiving sinners : 
and he, after shewing, in the parables of the prodigal 
son, &c., that the recovery of sinners to God was a proper 


* Archbishop Newcome, as quoted in note to Improved Version. 

+ The division of the Scriptures into chapters and verses, I need 
hardly mention, is of human origin. This parable is connected with 
those in the 15th chapter. 
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object of Divine mercy, retorts upon them, by shewing 
that they courted the favour of sinners, and that by un- 
faithfulness to God. 

They were God’s stewards, the expounders of his law. 
Conscious of their unfaithfulness, and having, perhaps, a 
presentiment of their approaching dismissal, they sought 
the favour of men by relaxing the obligation of duty ; 
and substituting unauthorized ceremonies for ‘ patient 
continuance in well-doing.” A remarkable instance of 
this is recorded in Mark vii. 10—13. They granted men 
an exemption from the command, “ Honour thy father 
and thy mother,” upon their devoting as a gift (Corban) 
whatever part of their substance should have gone to the 
relief of their distressed parents. Thus “ they made the 
command of God of none effect through their tradition ;” 
and their conduct is fitly set forth in that of the steward, 
who, when his master’s debtor owed one hundred mea- 
sures of wheat, let him off with the payment of fourscore. 

If this interpretation be correct, we must consider the 
commendation bestowed upon the steward, and the words 
which follow it, as ironical. Be it remembered they were 
originally spoken, not written words; and the tone in 
which they were spoken might easily have made them 
appear to the hearers to be ironical. “ And the Lord 
commended the unjust steward because he had done 
wisely ; for the children of this world are in their gene- 
ration (in the estimation of men of their own stamp) wzser 
than the children of light. And I say unto you, make 
unto yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, (through imparting to them a part of your own 
unjust gains, or aiding and promoting theirs,) that when 
ye fail (or die) they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.” This advice, to do what was impossible, 
viz. to procure by injustice an everlasting refuge, makes 
the irony perceptible. 

From ver. 10, our Lord’s words are to be taken in their 
natural and obvious sense. He speaks of the importance 
of faithfulness in all things, temporal and spiritual, and 
justifies the rejection of the Jewish teachers, upon the 
ground, that “ he that is unjust in the least is unjust also 
in much.” 

The above observations are suggested with diffidence. 
A new* explanation of any part of the Scriptures, so long 


* The writer calls it anew explanation, for he is not conscious of 
having ever met with it. 
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after their promulgation, is liable to the suspicion of being 
far-fetched. Had it been obvious, it probably would 
have been brought to light before. But where a passage 
is, according to the ordinary interpretation of Ht, obscure 
and difficult; and where, too, as in the present case, it 
has supplied arguments to the gainsayer;* an attempt 
to throw light upon it may challenge attention; especi- 
ally when that passage contains the words of him who 
“spake as never man spake,” and whom God hath ap- 
pointed to be our Teacher and Saviour. JneGicMs 


USE OF SCRIPTURE LANGUAGE. 


SIR, Chatham, April 24, 1832. 

IF instead of the terms, Incarnate Deity, the God-man 
Mediator, Jehovah Jesus, and many other such like, theo- 
logians had contented themselves with saying, “ of him 
whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world” 
what he hath said of himself, a mass of error had been 
prevented, and its influence diminished, where it now 
continues to exist. I make this observation in conse- 
quence of noticing a striking and close adherence to 
Scripture phraseology, in a treatise of the celebrated 
Francis Cornwell, a Baptist minister in this county, 
[Kent,] almost two centuries ago, entitled, A Descrip- 
tion of the Spiritual Temple, or the Spouse prepared for 
the Lamb, the Lord Jesus. 18mo. 1646. As his Address 
to the Reader, in the parts I have marked in italics, gives 
proof of this, as well as evinces a peculiarly laudable 
liberality of mind for that period, I am tempted to send 
you an extract from the same for insertion in the General 
Baptist Advocate, should you think it sufficiently inte- 
resting, and not incompatible with your design, 

CANDIDUS. 

«* Courteous reader, be not too censorious concerning 
him that is the publisher of this little treatise, styled, 
‘The Difference between the Christian and Antichristian 
Church,’ as if he condemned the ages and generations 
that are past as in a lost condition, because he saith they 
have built their house upon wood, and hay, and stubble, 
and not upon the sure rock Jesus the Christ. Far be it 
from him to judge so rashly of the ages and generations 
past or present, concerning their final estate, for he is 


* Julian and Porphyry, ancient writers against the Christians, raised 
objections against this parable, 
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commanded to judge no man before the time, knowing 
that they stand and fall to their own Master, and we 
shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, and then 
and there every one shall give an account for himself to 
God. Rom. xiv. 4, 10,12. Knowing, as it is recorded 
in the inspired Scriptures, that ‘If any man build upon 
this foundation (Jesus the Christ) gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble; every man’s work shall be 
made manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it 
shall be revealed by fire; and the fire shall try every 
man’s work. If any man’s work abide which he hath 
built thereon, he shall receive a reward. If any man’s 
work shall be burnt, he shall suffer loss; but himself 
shall be saved; yet so as by fire.” 1 Cor. iii. 12—15. 

The author says, further on, “ That he wrote this trea- 
tise to discover that the difference lieth not so much 
among us in point of baptism, as it is about the doctrine 
of the faith of Jesus the Christ, the Son of God, which 
whosoever believeth, and confesseth that Jesus the Christ 
is the Son of God, it is lawful to baptize him. Acts viii. 
36—38.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 
THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


Tue Annual Assembly of the General Baptists was held, as usual, 
on Whit-Tuesday, the 12th of June, at Worship-Street Meeting- 
house; and was one of the most animated and pleasing that has been 
held for some years. 

The company at breakfast was more numerous than last year, 
some friends being present who were at the Assembly for the first 
time. The business commenced soon after nine, by Mr. Mardon, 
Pastor of Worship Street, being called to the Chair, and commencing 
the business of the meeting with prayer. Messrs. Thomas Moore 
and George Withall, Pastors of the churches at Godalmin in Surrey, 
and Ditchling in Sussex, were appointed Moderators. 

The letters from the churches were, on the whole, of an encourag- 
ing character, and gave reason to think that the depression under 
which the General Baptist cause has long laboured is about to be re- 
moved. They mentioned the establishment of new institutions for 
the spread of knowledge and holiness, or the prosperity of old ones. 
At Billingshurst in Sussex, and Trinity Place, London, societies have 
been formed for the circulation of tracts; and a similar society at 
Horsham is in active operation. The Sunday-schools at Trowbridge 
and Dover maintain their usefulness; and those at Worship Street 
and Trinity Place have increased.* The brethren at Crawley, who 
have hitherto met in a room, are contemplating the erection of a 
meeting-house ;-and Mr. Mardon has re-opened, for evening worship, 
a place erected and once occupied by the Calvinistic Baptists, near 
a 

* We regret, indeed, to learn, that the school at Canterbury is discon- 
tinued, and that at Crawley suspended for a time. 
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Burton Crescent, London, where he has a very encouraging atten- 
dance. A weekly conference meeting was kept up at Dover, during 
the winter, with great advantage. 

The public service commenced at 11. Mr. Chapman, of Dept- 
ford, offered the introductory prayer and read the Scriptures; Mr. 
Mardon gave out the hymns; Mr, Duplock, of Ditchling, offered the 
general prayer; and Mr. John Marten, of Dover and Canterbury, 
preached an animated and appropriate discourse from Rey. iii. 2: 
“Be watchful, and strengthen the things which remain, that are ready 
to die.’ Mr. Marten’s discourse will be, at the request of the As- 
sembly, inserted in our pages i 

After a short interval the Committee’s Report was read. It no- 
ticed, in allusion to the circular to the churches of last year, the im- 
portance of an assistant ministry, and gave an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee. Nothing effectual has been yet done at 
Yalding, nor does there seem a prospect of effecting much at 
present; but an offer from Mr. Briggs to visit, as Messenger, the 
churches in Yorkshire, was referred by the Committee to the As- 
sembly, with a recommendation for its adoption, which was willingly 
acceded to. The Education Society contains at present but one 
student, Mr. James Cook; but the reports of the Tutor, and of the 
sub-committee appointed to examine him, were very favourable, and 
held out pleasing anticipations of his future usefulness. 

The number of persons who staid to witness the proceedings was 
larger than usual, and the interest manifested was very gratifying. A 
resolution, approving of the Apvocare, and expressing regret at its 
limited circulation, was proposed, and. gave rise to an animated con- 
versation. Mz. Means feared, from the limited circulation, that the 
work had failed in some respect or other to meet the wishes and 
wants of the body, and solicited suggestions from those more experi- 
enced than himself. d/r. Pound stated that the work had been ap- 
proved by the church at Dover, where the number taken in had in- 
creased from twenty-four to forty. Jd. Mardon was not inclined to 
despond. He thought highly of the importance of the work, and 
considered that the circulation, when compared with the number of 
our churches, was not to be despised. He recommended that per- 
sons should take copies for distribution, and that they should, by 
their literary contributions, support the work, and not leave the whole 
to the Editor, whose time was otherwise closely engaged. He disap- 
proved of these continual complaints of our decline, and expressed 
his own confidence in the good providence of God. Mr. Goodacre 
(of Nottingham) offered a series of contributions under the head of 
“*Religion in America,” where he had resided four years. It is need- 
less to say, that this offer was cordially accepted. 

A resolution of thanks to the late Secretary, Mr. Chapman, expres- 
sing the continued good wishes of the Assembly, called up that gen- 
tleman, who said, that while he agreed with us, he had freely given 
his services, and that when he changed his sentiments on baptism, 
he thought it his duty to resign that trust with which he had been 
honoured. He was, however, still with us in what he regarded as our 
more important principles.—He was with us as we were friends of 
civil and religious. liberty—friends of free inquiry and worshipers of 
one God.— He saw too many faces which he had been accustomed to 
see, and to rejoice in seeing, ever voluntarily to forsake our 
meeting. 

An excellent letter from Mr, Harding, at present of Flushing near 
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Falmouth, was read; and a resolution, accepting his: offer to aid in 
renewing our correspondence with our Transatlantic brethren, and 
commending him to their friendly and Christian notice, led to a con- 
versation upon his emigration, which was generally regretted, and a 
desire expressed to retain him among us. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Marten for his sermon, and its. publica, 
tion, through the medium of the Advocate, requested ; and also thanks 
to the different officers of the past year, most of whom were re- 
elected. 

Mr. Mardon then read the circular letter to the churches, which he 
had drawn up at the request of the Committee, and which was cor- 
dially approved, and ordered to be printed with the Proceedings. 
Five hundred copies are to be struck off separately, and published. 

The future arrangement of the Assembly Proceedings, upon which 
a collision of sentiment had been anticipated, was, by the recommen- 
dation of the Committee, settled in a manner which was cordially 
agreed to by all parties. The business will be transacted at Worship 
Street, before the morning service, and resumed in an evening meet- 
ing in the same place. There will be a cheap dinner at 2 o’clock, at 
which it is proposed that the ladies should join the company. 

Just before the breaking up of the meeting a conversation arose 
upon the importance of the study of the Scriptures. The admirable 
remarks of the Chairman excited general attention. They were called 
forth by the mention, in the letter from Saffron Walden, of a monthly 
meeting, held there for the purpose of reading the Scriptures more at 
large than is usual at meetings for public worship. Mr. Smallfield 
gave a pleasing account of the mode of exposition adopted by the 
late venerable Mr. Dobell, of Cranbrook, who, when his infirmities 
were increased, would call upon him (Mr. 8.), then a young man, to 
read the Scriptures in their public services, and would follow up that 
reading by the exposition of the passage. M/Z. Means said, that since 
he had been engaged reguiarly with a congregation, (which was at 
the close of his first session at the Academy,) he had, unless when 
prevented by circumstances, expounded the Scriptures in his pulpit 
services; and, though this had cost him much labour, he had been 
overpaid by the greater insight he had acquired into the meaning of 
the Scriptures. Mr. Murch would mention an anecdote to shew 
the importance of the public exposition of the Scriptures. He had 
called upon a poor woman of his congregation, and upon going in, 
she expressed her thankfulness for the benefit she had received from 
the service of the previous Sunday evening. Upon inquiry, he found 
that the benefit consisted in his having, when expounding the Scrip- 
tures, explained what was meant by the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
with which she had been charged, because she denied the personality 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Mr. Moore concluded the business of the Assembly with prayer. 

After the close of the meeting, the representatives and other mem- 
bers of the churches to be included in the proposed new General 
Baptist Association,* met and agreed that such an Association should 
be established. Agreeably to a suggestion of Mr, Ashdowne, contained 
in the postscript to the Horsham letter, that town was fixed upon as 
the place of the first annual meeting, which is to be held on Wednes- 
day, the 12th of September. There is to be a morning service, a 


* See General Baptist Advocate for April, 1832. 
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meeting afterwards for business, a plain dinner, and a meeting for re- 
ligious conversation and discussion in the evening. There will be, 
wherever it is deemed advisable, a religious service the previous even- 
ing. Mr. Mardon has been appointed to preach, and Mr. Duplock, 
of Ditchling, has been provisionally appointed secretary. It is hoped 
that the churches which are connected with the Association will com- 
municate to him an account of their condition and prospects, and their 
letters should be sent at least a week before the time of meeting. 


Tue DINNER. 


The dinner was, as usual, at the White Hart in Bishopsgate Street, 
and it was gratifying to observe the great increase of number as com- 
pared with the last year. Then only twenty-eight sat down; while, 
on the present occasion, there were forty-six. This may be ascribed 
partly to the well-judged reduction in the price,* partly, we hope, to 
the revival which appears to be taking place among us. Mr. Good- 
acre, of Nottingham, was in the Chair, and contributed much to the 
pleasure of the afternoon. . 

The first toast was, “ The King ;” the second, “‘ Civil and Religious 
Liberty all the world over.” Mr, Saint said, that when he last spoke 
a cloud was hanging over our heads. That cloud had now passed 
away. <A corner-stone was now laid, and he hoped that, not hay and 
stubble would be erected thereon, but gold, silver, and precious 
stones. He hoped we should soon have no tithes to pay, but that all 
denominations would stand on an equality, and that the time would 
come when all sectarian distinctions would be merged in the name of 
Christian brethren. 

<¢ The General Baptist Cause.” Jr. Means : ‘I seem to have suc- 
ceeded to this Chair,t and, with it, to the duty of speaking to this toast 
almost as a matter of course; for I have, for some years, supported 
my friend (Mr. Chapman) as he is now supporting me. I value the 
General Baptist cause, but I would have it regarded in its full extent, 
as embracing a// our principles. We should go through the land in 
the length and in the breadth of it. I value it because it is the cause 
of the purity and integrity of the gospel. We uphold the purity of 
the gospel as we reject those corruptions with which many have over- 
spread it; and we uphold its integrity, being distinguished in this 
from other Unitarians who have, I conceive, given up too much. I 
value our cause because it is the cause of religious education and of 
personal religion ; and because it is the cause of plain scripture against 
philosophical refinements. Our opinions are clear and definite, and 
our arguments suited to plain men. We go upon the sure ground 
of the command of Christ and the practice of the apostles. Our 
cause, Sir, has been a declining one. I think, from what I have seen 
to-day, that it has seen its lowest point of depression, and will now 
be a rising and prosperous cause.” 

In giving “‘ Mr. Marten and thanks for his sermon,” the Chairman 
eulogized the plainness and sincerity on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the energy and personal application of the discourse, and an- 
ticipated the cordial approbation of all who were at Worship Street 
that morning. 

Mr. Marten: 1am called upon to return thanks a second time 
and I do so cordially. I have to throw myself upon your candour, 


* From 5s. to 3s. + The Secretary is usually Vice-chairman. 
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and will relate some circumstances respecting myself, not to put my- 
self forward, but to shew that the charge we sometimes make against 
the orthodox of a persecuting spirit, is not unfounded. The time for 
persecution is now past. The facts are these. A few months ago, having 
my alternate Sunday evenings disengaged, my mother, who resides at 
a considerable distance from any congenial place of worship, and has 
a large family, wished me to open a room for worship. One was 
obtained at a servant’s house, and it was opened. The clergyman of 
the parish, a curate like myself, a young man just fresh from college, 
determined to act up to the canon law. He had lodged with me; I 
had conversed with him on theological topics; he seemed very libe- 
ral; and we were intimate. But upon opening the room he became in- 
tolerant. I was to be put down and the place closed ; I was an older 
parishioner than he; I had been born there, and my father had lived 
there many years, and I thought I had as good a right to preach as 
the parson. After preaching two or three times, he inquired of me, 
if I meant to continue preaching; and when I said IJ did, he de- 
clared he would put me down. I told him that I knew of no law by 
which he could do it; and soon after he wrote to say he gave up the 
thought of prosecution, and upon being asked why, confessed it was 
because there was no law for it. He said he should seek to deter 
others from hearing me; and what were the poor people to do when 
they heard of ‘damnable doctrines’ and ‘the brink of hell’? I con- 
tinued to preach, and I still do so to a congregation of thirty people.” 
Mr. Marten proceeded to give an account of the clergyman’s subse- 
quent attempts to turn him out of the office of churchwarden, (one of 
five parish offices which he held,) although his (Mr. M.’s) mother oc- 
cupied the greater part of the parish, and there were few persons qua- 
lified to fill parochial offices. He, however, resisted the attempt, 
because it was an act of persecution against him, for dissenters, of his 
own family and others, had been churchwardens for many years; 
and in the vestry the clergyman was defeated. The latter had never- 
theless declared he would still oppose him, so that it appeared the 
spirit of persecution was not at rest. 

The Chairman would propose a toast not put down in his paper, 
** Christian revenge.” This would excite surprise, but he would 
mention upon whom he desired revenge, upon bigotry and in- 
difference. 

“Mr. Chapman, and the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion.’ Mr. Chapman : “ T understood I was put among ‘ the departed 
worthies,’ but was told it was a mistake; that I was not to depart yet, 
and from any present feelings, I do not think I shall. I support the 
present Secretary with as great pleasure as I once received his sup- 
port. I speak with even greater pleasure than usual. I have tried 
you, proved you, and not found you wanting. I have been received 
with pleasure at your social meeting, and you have shewn that you 
are Christians indeed. I am pleased to have my name connected 
with the Unitarian Association. I was on their Committee when a 
Baptist, and am so now, and their Committee wish you well in al- 
most all your tenets, though differing from you in one. I shall ever 
look with pleasure to my connexion with you, though I think I was 
in error. I have learned it is never too late to lay aside an error. It 
is from men being contented with just keeping within the bounds re- 
quired by society that your churches have declined. What is wanted 
is, that conscience should ever lead men to do what is right.” 

Mr. Mardon would correct an error in Mr, Chapman’s remarks, 
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it had been assumed that the Committee of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion were Anti-baptists, but the Baptists were part and parcel of the 
Association. It arose from them, for Mr. Eaton was a Baptist, and 
so were its first missionaries. The earliest Unitarians in the king- 
dom, and the Unitarian martyrs, were Baptists. The Unitarian 
Association has never delivered an opinion about baptism. He (Mr. 
M.) when a new convert, and new converts were supposed to be par- 
ticularly zealous, had been chosen on their Committee, and was 
minister of a Baptist congregation when appointed one of their Se- 
cretaries. 

Mr. Chapman explained. He spoke from what he knew of the 
private opinions of most of the members. They would not send out 
a missionary as a Baptist. 

Mr. Means said, that neither would they send out a missionary as a 
Pedo-baptist or Anti-baptist. 

The Chairman then proposed ‘“‘ Mr. Mardon and the Education 
Society.” 

Mul Maddow “You have connected my name with a word most 
comprehensive, though used in a limited sense. I shall use it ina 
wider sense. I have taken a great liberty; I have introduced two 
gentlemen, (Messrs. Owen,) who, if they can effect their views, will 
earn-an immortal name. I have become tutor of the academy, be- 
eause I believe our views are most liberal, and I have devoted much 
labour and reflection to the objects of the Education Society. We 
are an old-fashioned sect, but we need achange. Wemust go further 
back, even to the primitive age; and I believe the General Baptists 
have in a greater degree than others the faith and discipline of the 
primitive age. As tutor, I do not appeal to the articles of established 
churches, but seek to guide young men in their search after truth; 
and if a pupil should discover an old light of the age of the apostles 
and of Christ, I do not raise a cry of heresy. This is my spirit and 
that of the General Baptists. I have never inquired whether my in- 
structions were conformable to a certain standard, for I never-en- 
gaged to make them so. I only engaged to guide young men in their 
search after truth. We teach Christianity because we believe it en- 
tirely harmonizes with the most enlighted reason. We are friends of 
education ; and because Mr. Owen is a friend of education, I propose 
his health.” 

Mr. Means could not let this toast be given without entering his 
most decided protest. He thought it very inconsistent at a religious 
meeting to drink the health of one who had avowed his opinion, that 
religion was the cause of most of the wretchedness in the world. 

Mr. Buckler and Mr. Murch supported Mr. Means’s objection ; 
Mr. Gilbert opposed it. 

The Messrs. Owen could not take it ill that a religious society should 
refuse to drink their health. It was a part of their system not to be 
displeased with those who differed from them. The difference was 
ended by these gentlemen withdrawing from the room. 

“Mr. Pound and our Kentish Brethren.” Mr. Pound returned 
thanks. ‘ Mr. Evans and the Committee Fund.” The Chairman 
had known Mr. E. from his childhood, and the more he knew him 
the more he loved him, as he had loved his father before him. 

Mr. Evans said he held several offices, each perhaps small, but 
there seemed to be a disposition to make up in number what they 
wanted in weight. He thought there were many circumstances for 
congratulation to-day. Though the General Baptists had lost an 
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officer, (Mr. Chapman,) yet their loss was diminished by the con- 
tinuance of his presence at our Assembly; and he honoured them 
not only, as he said, with his heart and ‘soul, but also;with his pocket, 
for he continued his subscriptions. They:had, too, to congratulate 
themselves on the presence of the Chairman, who, like one mentioned 
in the Book of Revelation, drew after him the sun, moon, and stars.* 
Mr. Evans concluded by proposing “Mr. Osborn and the Irish 
Unitarians.” 

Mr. Osborn, in returning thanks, spoke of the state of things with 
respect to tithes in Ireland, where it was the opinion that tithes were 
at an end. He described the late attempt to sell, at Cork, the cattle 
distrained in a country parish for tithes, and the shout of the people 
when, upon the failure of the attempt, the cattle were released. One 
of the crowd, an old man, said unto him, “‘ Now we’ll pay our clergy, 
and your honour will pay yours, and we’ll all be good neighbours 
again.” The triumph was a peaceable one; there had been no mur- 
ders committed; and the Irish had more self-command than people 
gave them credit for. The enmity against the church was bitter, 
but this would cease if all were on an equal footing. The Unitarians 
in Cork were more odious to some than even the Roman Catholics, 
because they were forward for liberty. His grandfather was a Bap- 
tist minister at Cork, both his parents were Baptists, and from them 
he had got all his notions of civil and religious liberty. 

“Mr. Duplock, Mr. Moore, Mr. Withall, and our friends in Surrey 
and Sussex.” 

Mr. Moore returned thanks. Christianity was in his view a tan- 
gible and visible display of the perfections of the Deity. The General 
Baptists got this not from human formularies. He could say with 
satisfaction to a poor and unlearned audience, “This is the book of 
God; it is an open book; and you need but to read and think pa- 
tiently and candidly.”” He cast aside mysteries, which were like a 
fog. He wasa convert from the established church, and could now 
see the truths of Scripture, because he went to the plain parts. A 
new association had been established. They would find Surrey a 
steril soil, but Sussex was more fertile. There were many General 
Baptists there, plain people, and among them he had been first 
brought forward to pray and preach. He was unfettered in his opi- 
nions in his own church at Godalmin;'and at Worplesdon prejudice 
was dispersing, and his congregation on the increase. 

«* Mr. Smallfield, and a speedy renewal of our intercourse with our 
Transatlantic brethren.” 

Mr. Smallfield related the circumstances of his correspondence with 
Messrs. Potter and Clough, ministers of the ‘“ Christians’ of Ame- 

‘rica. The last letter he received was from Mr. Clough, to which he 
had written two replies, but had received no answer. He rejoiced in 
the rise of one thousand ‘‘ Christian” churches in America, and had 
hoped that the Chairman when in that country would have met with 
them. He wished the correspondence to be renewed, for he thought 
they would stir us up to greater exertions. He thought with the 
Secretary (Mr. Means) that they had passed the lowest point, and 
rejoiced in the rise of so many young men. He hoped to see still 


* Mr. Goodacre, the Chairman, lectures ou Astronomy in different parts 
of the kingdom. ‘ 

+ The body so designated disclaim all sectarian appellations. They 
are for the most part Unitarians and Baptists. 
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more of the zeal of youth, the steadiness of age, and the increase of 
virtue. 

The Chairman when in America had been chiefly in the great towns, 
while the Baptists were chiefly in the smaller country towns and 
villages. In ‘The American Almanack for 1832” was much sta- 
tistical religious information, and the one thousand churches of 
“« Christians” were mentioned there. ; 

Mr. Smallfield observed, that those designated ‘‘ Unitarian Bap- 
tists” in America were distinct from the ‘‘ Christians,” who would 
take no other title; but he had ample evidence of the existence and 
respectability of their churches. One individual among them (a 
minister) had reduced himself from opulence to a bare competence by 
manumitting his slaves. 5 

“* Mr. Murch, and the other former students of the Academy ” 

Mr. Murch said, the observations of their tutor (Mr. Mardon) upon 
the freedom of thought cherished at the Academy had been confirmed 
that evening, when two of his students, acting upon their own con- 
victions, had opposed him. Mr. Marten also returned thanks. 

““Mr. Howse, Mr. Green, and the cause of Sunday-school | in- 
struction.” Mr. Green regretted the departure of Mr. Howse, who 
was better qualified than himself to speak on this occasion. He had 
only zeal. The poor had the same mental as well as bodily powers 
with the higher classess. Their bodily powers were more developed 
from their exercising them more. Let their mental powers also have 
exercise, and they would not be found deficient. 

“‘ Mr. Briggs, and our friends in Yorkshire.” Mr. Briggs la- 
mented the decay of our intercourse with Yorkshire. It might be 
supposed he was anxious for their welfare, and desirous to see them. 
He would do all he could to revive them and renew their intercourse 
with the Assembly. Many of his early friends had fallen asleep, 
but he hoped to meet them in heaven, never to part again. He would 
no doubt have the good wishes of the brethren in his mission. The 
General Baptists had been the friends of his youth, and he rejoiced 
in his connexion with them. He rejoiced in the formation of the 
New Association. It was a thing he had thought of, and he trusted it 
would produce a revival. 

Mr. Mardon proposed the health of the Chairman, whose zeal had 
brought him many hundred miles to preside on that occasion. 

Lhe Chairman said it was one of the pleasantest days he had ex- 
perienced for many years. The General Baptists had been perse- 
cuted. In asmall General Baptist meeting at Norwich he had seen 
a tablet to the memory of that pure General Baptist (though he be- 
lieved he was a Trinitarian) Thomas Grantham. He was so perse- 
cuted at Norwich that they feared insult to his remains; but the 
vicar of St. Leonard’s, one of the Norwich parishes, said, ‘‘ He shall 
be buried in the middle aisle of my chureh.”’? The Baptists had. been 
persecuted even in America; and it was Roger Williams who, in 
Rhode Island, opened an asylum for all. bate 

The company broke up a little before nine, after one of the most 
animated meetings witnessed for many years. 


[N. B. The present number contains about one-third more matter than 
avy preceding number of the Advocate.] 
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THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 


I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. CowPeEr. 


No. II. The Pastor in his Office. 


Ir was on a Thursday that I had reached my uncle’s 
house, and consequently I had passed two such days as 
that described in my last paper before the arrival of the 
day of rest. I did not anticipate the approach of this 
with any pleasure. Nay, when I accepted my uncle’s 
invitation, I had numbered four dull Sundays among the 
drawbacks upon my enjoyment. In fact, I had never 
learned to spend Sunday properly; or rather, I had been 
taught in my boyhood, but since I had been my own 
master, I had neglected and nearly forgotten the lesson. 

My situation in town had, indeed, been very different 
from that in which I was placed while at home, where I 
associated only with those who were pious. My dear 
mother loved and served God, and the few friends with 
whom she kept company were of like habits to her own. 
I have sat many a Sunday evening at our garden door as 
the sun was setting, and have sung with her verse after 
verse of some favourite hymn, or have gazed through the 
window at the rising moon, and felt all the force of that 
beautiful psalm, 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth : 

While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


But in town, O what a difference I found! I was placed 

in an establishment in which were several young men; 

with whom I was, as it were, forced to associate, and by 
VOL, Il. I 
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whom I was led astray. I had, indeed, brought up a 
letter to the minister of the congregation which I was 
advised to join, but he was reserved, and I diffident: so 
that except when I called to deliver the letter, I -never 
saw him except in the pulpit, and consequently derived 
little support from him against the trials which beset 


me. 

But I am digressing. Suffice it that, although I had 
been partly relieved of my apprehensions of a dull visit 
by two days’ experience, I still looked with some appre- 
hension to the approach of Sunday. I had hoped the 
day would be shortened by lying in bed late; for in this 
manner I had been accustomed to get through part of it, 
when wet weather, or any other circumstance, disap- 
pointed me of my usual excursion to Richmond, Green- 
wich, or elsewhere. But this hope was disappointed by 
my uncle saying to me on Saturday night, “ We break- 
fast punctually at Eight, because the girls and Benjamin 
have to go to the school.” “ And so,” thought I, “a 
pretty day I shall have of it: my cousins out, and my 
uncle, Pll be bound, conning his sermon all day. I shall 
be moped to death.” It was not the first time I had 
thought wrong. 

I awoke tolerably early on Sunday, and, upon looking 
out, the morning seemed so clear and every thing so 
pleasant, that I forgot my desire of lying in bed, and put- 
ting on my clothes strolled into the garden, where I 
found my cousin Benjamin very intently reading a book, 
which, upon peeping over his shoulder, I perceived was 
the New Testament. I have intimated that my preju- 
dices against religion were fast giving way, but [ had not 
yet got far enough to think of reading the Scriptures in 
any other than a formal manner. The idea of making 
them the companion of a retired walk was beyond my 
conception. Before, however, I had an opportunity of 
expressing my surprise at my cousin’s occupation, we 
were summoned to family worship, and accordingly re- 
entered the house. 

I was surprised to find the whole family dressed as 
for the day. I had always found dressing for the second 
time a very convenient mode of disposing of hours which, 
as I have intimated, hung heavy on my hands. But in 
my uncle’s house there was no time thus thrown away. 
Every hour of every day had its duties and its enjoy- 
ments; and Sunday, if it brought a rest from worldly 
toil, had its own engagements suited to its holy purposes. 
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There was nothing different in the order of family 
worship: but in his prayer my uncle offered up a_peti- 
tion for grace to improve the opportunities of spiritual 
advancement which the day brought: and he intreated 
that if any of us had been used to seek pleasure on this 
day from other than the true sources, we might be led 
to see our error, and, “forsaking the broken cisterns which 
we had hewed out for ourselves, resort to the fountain of 
living waters.” * 

Atter breakfast, my cousins departed to teach in the 
Sunday-school attached to my uncle’s congregation, and 
I walked about the garden until it was time for him to 
go, when he jomed me, and we went up to the meeting- 
house together. I believe, for my recollection of this is 
not very clear, that the interval was the dullest part of 
the day to me. I could not quite reconcile myself to 
turn my thoughts to the subjects which in my gayer 
days had occupied my mind, neither could I yet find de- 
light in meditation. I was still a mere child in a reli- 
gious point of view, and could not go alone. While 
with my uncle, I was impressed and pleased with his 
discourse; but apart from him, I could not turn my 
mind to serious matters. 

My uncle’s house was about a quarter of a mile from 
T—, and the meeting was at the other extremity of the 
town, so that we had about half a mile to walk, but this 
walk occupied us above half an hour. There is some- 
thing very pleasing in the appearance of a small country 
town on a fine Sunday morning, especially in summer, 
Without attempting to decide whether there is really 
less profligacy in the country thah in town, it is certain 
that in the country one is rarely so disgusted with that 
open defiance of decency which is too often seen in large 
places, where the very extent of the population renders 
every individual less likely to be noticed and recognized, 
We, therefore, neither saw nor heard any thing glaringly 
inconsistent with the nature of the day. The church 
bells were ringing; and the peasantry, dressed in their 
best attire, were either formed in groups in the street, 
ready to go to the church when the time came, (for it 
was yet early,) or were flocking towards the other places 
of worship, of which T contained several. Others 
again were standing in the open door-ways of their cot- 
tages while the mother was bustling about within, and a 


* Jer. ii. 13. 
12 
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sturdy roar or a whimpering sob made known that the 
washing and dressing of the young ones was not yet 
completed. 

Half an hour was a long time for such a walk, but my 
uncle had so many salutations to return and so many 
calls to make, that I am only surprised we got to meeting 
so soon. In a small town every one is known; and my 
uncle was respected as widely as he was known. We 
had a kind word of salutation from almost every passer- 
by; and the very children smiled as they dropped a 
_ courtesy or bow after their rustic fashion. We passed 
the cottage of one of the Methodist local preachers as he 
was coming out, and he kept company with us as far as 
the door of his own chapel: the curate shook my uncle 
heartily by the hand, and even the portly rector, as he 
passed, wished him a good morning, a civility which he 
rarely shewed to any Dissenter. Nay, even the preacher 
of a small Antinomian congregation frequently expressed 
his respect, and regretted that so good a man should 
hold such awfully dangerous opinions. 

The calls we made were at the cottages of the poor— 
at one, to inquire after a poor woman that was danger- 
ously ill—at another, to know if Benjamin, as he went by, 
had left the large-printed Testament for the ase of an old 
man nearly blind—and at a third, to drop a word of con- 
solation in the ear of a widow, who had lost her eldest 
daughter the day before. I believe my uncle had per- 
suaded me to wait and accompany him that I might see 
how the precious hopes of the gospel could smooth the 
pillow of sickness, and soften the pang of bereavement. 
I was certainly much impressed: and when I thought 
upon the joy and comfort which these little kindnesses 
of his produced, I wondered that ministers should ever 
neglect the visitation of the poor, the sick, and the dis- 
consolate. My uncle had not the riches of Job, but 
like that patriarch he could have said, “ When the ear 
heard me, then it blessed me; and when the eye saw me 
it gave witness unto me: the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy.’ (Job xxix. 11—13.) He told 
me that painful as were many of the scenes which he had 
to witness, he derived great satisfaction from these visits ; 
that by them his own thoughts were raised heavenward ; 
and that they supplied a great fund of Christian experi- 
ence to aid him in his daily labours, 

(To. be continued.) 
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A TRANSLATION OF PSALM XCI. 


He that inhabiteth the secret place of the Highest 

Shall repose beneath the protection of the All-bountiful. 

I will say of Jehovah, he is my refuge and my protector ; 

My God, and I will confide in him. 

For he will protect thee from the net of the fowler, 

And from the pestilence that overwhelmeth. 

He shall cover thee with his wings, 

And under them shalt thou be sheltered ; 

His stability shall be thy target and buckler. 

Thou shalt not fear for the snare by night— 

For the arrow that flieth by day— 

For the pestilence that walketh in thick darkness— 

Nor for the destruction that wasteth at noon-day. 

A thousand shall fall at thy side, and tens of thousands 
at thy right hand— 

But it shall not come near thee; 

Only with thine eyes thou shalt behold and see 

The recompence of the unrighteous. 

Because thou hast made Jehovah, my refuge,—the High- 

; est, thy habitation, 

No evil shall befal thee, 

No plague come within thy tent. 

For he will give his messengers a charge 

To preserve thee in all thy ways. 

They shall lift thee up in their hands, 

Lest thou shouldest strike thy foot against a stone. 

Upon the black lion* and the asp thou shalt tread ; 

The young lion and the crocodile shalt thou trample 
under feet. 

Because he loveth me I will deliver him ; 

I will exalt him because he regardeth my name. 

He shall call on me, and I will answer him; 

I will be with him in trouble; 

I will rescue him and honour him; 

With length of days I will satisfy him ; 


And shew him my deliverance. 
A. C. R. 


i i 


* The original word means a black lion, of which colour these 
animals are found in Ethiopia, Syria, and India. 
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CAUSES OF DECLINE AMONG THE GENERAL BAPTISTS. 


[Being the substance of Mr. Marten’s Sermon at the General Baptist 
Assembly, inserted in the General Baptist Advocate in pursuance 
of a resolution of the Assembly. See General Baptish Advocate, 
p. 106.] 

THESE causes may be classed under three heads :— 
1. Causes of declension common to all religious bodies. 
2. Those common to Unitarians and Unitarian Baptists. 
3. Those peculiar to Unitarian General Baptists. 


ist. The causes of declension common to all religious 
societies. 

We, as Baptists, sometimes speak as though we were 
declining, while all other parties were flourishing—as 
though we were being engulfed in the vortex of public 
opinion, while all our neighbours were proudly riding 
upon the wave of popular security. This is a hurtful 
misconception. Every denomination is subject to change 
and decay; and ministers of every persuasion loudly 
complain of the decline of piety and religion in the world. 
We stand not alone in this respect, and have no room 
therefore to despond and cease from our exertions in 
support of what we deem the gospel of Christ. 

We sometimes talk as though there was something pe- 
culiar in our fall. This also is a false view of our situ- 
ation. Our greatest misfortunes have sprung from com- 
mon causes—causes which are as busily at work else- 
where. Let us beware then, lest, yielding to the influence 
of imaginary evils, we ignominiously suffer the truth to 
be extinguished. 

The causes of decay common to all religious bodies are 
secessions, and removals either by death, emigration, or 
otherwise. ' 

Secessions sometimes arise from public or private dis- 
putes, or other local events. And it will be admitted 
by all, that circumstances of a private or local nature 
have been oftentimes unfortunately allowed to cool our 
love of divine things, and have prevented us from cor- 
dially joining in that worship which our consciences deem 
nearest to the truth. 

Secessions arise also from change of opinion. This is 
the common and only legitimate motive. Men are not 
expected to hold always the same opinion. The mind is 
like the eye, and cannot see every object at the first glance. 
Fresh objects will successively present themselves—new 
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views will appear—new thoughts will consequently occur. 
As the individual grows in years, or as he changes places, 
and pursuits, and companions, his mind will necessarily 
participate more or less in the common change. 
Secessions of this kind have very greatly served to les- 
sen our numbers. General Baptist churches have been 
im the days of persecution and of blood the asylum for 
the distressed of every community. Whoever was sus- 
pected of heresy, let that heresy be what it might, was 
sure to find a refuge among our fathers in the faith. 
They asked no questions as to the belief of those who 
sought their protection, for they conceived it to be a 
pleasing duty to receive any brother oppressed for con- 
science’ sake. Hence a great variety of sentiment existed 
in the church. Arianism and general redemption were 
prevalent opinions; believers’ baptism, by immersion, the 
universal practice; but Trinitarians and Humanitarians, 
as they are now called, were admitted into communion. 
And they held most sacred the principle, that no man 
ought to be punished for his religious belief. Their 
Arian views, together with their tenacious adherence to 
scriptural baptism, rendered them a despised and perse- 
cuted sect; so that it was considered prudent by the ma- 
jority not to be always obtruding their peculiar doc- 
trines upon the public, as such a course brought them 
frequently into difficulty, without answering any good 
purpose. But when sufficient toleration was allowed, 
then a grand move was made. Opinions came to be daily 
discussed. ‘They were every Sabbath preached to the 
people. The motive for remaining silent was done away, 
and every one seemed proud to discover himself. ‘Thus 
every General Baptist became acquainted with his com- 
panion’s sentiments. Such a state of things continued 
till the Trinitarian part, resembling the Calvinists in their 
religious habits, conceived it unpleasant to live any longer 
in communion with the Unitarian party, which, in Kent 
at least, formed the great majority. ‘They accordingly 
separated, and took the name of the New Connexion 
of General Baptists. In some few instances they, being 
the majority, retained the chapels, and the Unitarians 
were obliged to seek other places of worship. And all 
our churches suffered more or less, either by individual 
secessions, or by considerable parties going off. Many of 
our friends have also seceded and gone to the Unitarians ; 
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even whole congregations have done so, and the places im 
which they met have been lost to us. The church at 
Cranbrook was almost broken up by the secession of some 
of its greatest ornaments, who became Free-thinking 
Christians. 

Removals by death, emigration, or otherwise, we stated 
to be another common cause of decline. Where any so- 
ciety has depended chiefly on the support of one or two, 
or a few families, how sad is the loss of these valuable 
members! But death knows no distinction, and it has © 
frequently happened that those most instrumental in sup- 
porting the interests of their respective churches, have 
been snatched from the earth to meet their Saviour and 
their God in heaven. Their little household of faith has, 
consequently, been irreparably injured, and perhaps 
dwindled into nothing. 

No sect of Christians has felt the pernicious effect of 
emigration, as it respects churches, more than the Gene- 
ral Baptists. Liberal in religion, they are also liberal in 
politics. They cannot sit contented under a despotic or 
a corrupt government; and rather than live in a country 
where an honest man dares not show his face, or an in- 
dustrious man cannot obtain a comfortable livelihood, 
they associate together, and quit in companies the scenes 
of infancy and their native homes for ever. 

Removals in the common course of business also have 
their tendency to lessen the number of particular socie- 
ties. ‘This is felt in the most numerous of Christian sects, 
but by none more than by us. Being few in number, 
the loss of one only is immediately felt, since it is seldom 
that another speedily comes up to take his place. And 
should the individual remove, and settle where there is 
not a church of kindred sentiments, it is very probable 
that, m course of time, he will be lost to us altogether. 
It is not every one who has strength of mind sufficient 
to withstand successfully the efforts of a whole neigh- 
bourhood to convert him. Men are much controlled by 
circumstances, and the influence of oft-repeated senti- 
ments, in the generality of cases, is overpowering. Thus 
many brought up among us, who were useful members of 
our societies, on removing to a remote part, and settling 
among those of different religious habits, have been gra- 
dually and almost imperceptibly led to join other com- 
munities. 
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Qdly. Causes of declension common to Unitarians and 
Unitarian Baptists. 


The first I name is the existence of that dislike and 
prejudice against Unitarians so prevalently entertained. 
As believers in the strict unity of God, we are every 
where reviled as robbers of the Son’s glory :—being inde- 
pendent thinkers, and endeavouring to qualify ourselves 
to give a reason of the hope that is in us, we are desig- 
nated proud reasoners :—believing that every one will be 
judged according to his deeds, we are charged with being 
vain boasters in good works:—desirous of divesting the 
Scriptures of all corruption, it is said that we do not be- 
lieve them :—as we preach that Jesus is the Christ, to 
the glory of God the Father, we are said to deny the 
Saviour. Thus we are held up in every possible way to 
the scorn and indignation of the multitude; and very 
many weak and prejudiced minds are deterred from in- 
quiring into our sentiments, and therefore stanchly 
refuse to join our societies. 

As Unitarian General Baptists, we experience the op- 
position arising from ridicule, bigotry, and prejudice, in 
its fullest extent. The whole artillery of invective usu- 
ally brought against the Unitarian is levelled at us, as 
holding similar sentiments; while, as Baptists, we endure 
the sneer of the scorner for maintaining a rite which, to 
the world and to some fastidious Christians, appears ridi- 
culous and absurd. The smart is the greater since we 
verily believe that many whose duty it is at least to be 
our apologists, if they cannot conform to our distinguish- 
ing rite, have unfortunately joined in the contemptuous 
sneer at the simplicity of our manners. It should never 
be forgotten that Christianity does not teach us to despise 
any man for his poverty or plainness of manners, or to 
make a jest of an uneducated brother. It certainly is 
not Christian to ridicule a religious ceremony, which at 
least bears the mark of antiquity, and is admitted by all 
to have been taught and practised by the great Founder 
of our faith. 

Unitarians and Unitarian Baptists, generally speaking, 
have become indifferent to the observance of public wor- 
ship. The contrast is great between our forefathers, 
who visited the public temple of God as often as possible 
on the Lord’s-day, and us, who deem an hour or so of 
that day sufficient to dedicate to holy duties. The result 
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of such a change is calamitous in the extreme. If the 
influential part of our members take not a lively interest 
in holy observances, how can it be expected that others 
will? Likea pestilential disease, it will spread through the 
whole congregation; and the people will aim to curtail 
the outward means of grace rather than devise new modes 
of exciting the affections and drawing the soul more 
closely to God and to the gospel. Banish from the mind 
the necessity of attending the sanctuary, and soon will 
all the chapels in the kingdom be closed, because none 
will resort thereto. 

Infrequency of public religious meetings is another 
cause of declension. All other sects have their weekly 
prayers and preachings. They have their monthly, quar- 
terly, and other meetings. But Unitarians and Unitarian 
Baptists, for the most part, have none of these things. 
So that what others find to be great auxiliaries, we dis- 
pense with, and are content to see ourselves dwindle into 
decay for want of greater exertion. 

Perhaps the mode and matter of our public discourses 
are not quite adapted to the wants of our societies. For- 
merly, warmth of feeling, energy of manner, and a direct 
application of the discourse to the situation of the hear- 
ers, were the uniform characteristics of pulpit addresses. 
Now these are discarded. More attention is paid to 
correctness of composition, to beauty of expression, to 
brilhiancy of thought, and other ornaments of good speak- 
ing. It must be admitted that these are excellent qua- 
lifications; but they should be regarded as auxiliaries, 
not as the main object. It is a luxury to some minds 
to hear a well-framed discourse, embellished with every 
beauty of style, and delivered with all the manly elo- 
quence of an elevated imagination. But when it is con- 
sidered of what our congregations are composed, the 
questions still revert, Is such a mode of preaching best 
adapted to an humble and mixed audience? Can the 
majority duly appreciate the excellence of such finely- 
wrought compositions? Is not the gospel to be preached 
rather to the poor and ignorant than to the rich, who 
have libraries and leisure of their own; or to the learned, 
who should not expect to hear, at the house of God, 
things to gratify their intellectual tastes, but exhortations 
to duty, and motives to love God and Christ with more 
heartfelt and stirring affection ? 

A neglect of family religion is also very detrimental 
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to the vigorous growth of our societies. It is feared that 
domestic prayer and religious reading are much disused 
among us. If so,can we wonder there are no fresh acces- 
sions to our numbers? The young are suffered to grow 
up into life without receiving any of those endearing 
and parental instructions, calculated to produce a deep 
sense of piety in the mind. To a certain extent their 
morals may be attended to, but there is no direct aim to 
excite within their tender bosoms, by family prayer and 
other religious duties, a spirit of ardent attachment to 
heavenly things. While the youth is trained to habits 
of business, and taught the arts of life, his spiritual affec- 
tions are suffered to lie neglected, and to take that direc- 
tion which circumstances may afterwards give them. 
Hence the good parent is frequently distressed to behold 
his son forsaking the scenes of Christian pleasures, in 
which he has so many times delighted ; and wonders to 
see him mix with the gay and thoughtless, and feel no 
solicitude to support the cause of Christian philanthropy. 


3dly. Causes of declension peculiar to Unitarian 
General Baptists. 


Antiquity is venerable: yet to antiquity, probably, we 
may ascribe some portion of our decline. What is an- 
cient sometimes wears a repulsive exterior. Principles 
lose not their value by being old, but they are oftentimes 
encompassed by or mingled with other things that have 
ceased to be attractive or proper. The generality of men 
cannot, or do not, distinguish between the good and the 
useless. Hence the common passenger looks with indif- 
ference and disgust on the falling ruin, which by the anti- 
quarian is considered worthy of great attention. It will 
be admitted, also, that to revive a cause is more difficult 
than to raise one, as it requires more caution to restore a 
dilapidated building than to re-erect it. In the one case, 
truth is clothed in the unfashionable garb of by-gone 
days—and defended and enforced by antiquated but 
simple measures. There is no novelty to attract. All 
is old: all wears the appearance of other times. But in 
a recent cause every part is novelty ; all is busy activity. 
Thus it is, that having nothing new, nothing exciting, 
among us, we yield to improper influences, and become 
inactive and indifferent. : 

Our predecessors entertained the good old maxim, that 
every one that could should preach the gospel ; and that 
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they should labour gratuitously. Accordingly a ministry 
was formed on this plan. When it was first adopted, 
the plan answered well; for ministers and people were 
alike uneducated. It required only a good understanding, 
warmth of expression, and piety of heart, to qualify a 
primitive minister for preaching the gospel. But times 
have changed. Now every parish boy is, comparatively, 
an educated boy. It is, therefore, requisite that our mi- 
nisters should be furnished with corresponding acquire- 
ments. Lay preachers are valuable. 1 wish there were 
more of them; for they are of very essential service to 
the prosperity of the cause. Still we want an intelligent 
and educated ministry; and we want churches that can 
and will support them. There is on the part of some a 
backwardness to support a well-taught ministry. Their 
plea is, that educated preachers address them in a lan- 
guage and style they do not fully comprehend. If it be 
so in some cases, it is not soin all. This evil may be 
remedied by the vigilance and the judicions advice of 
your respectable and amiable tutor. 

Another ground of objection is, that the students, on 
leaving the scene of their instruction, frequently go off 
from us. If they see reason to alter their opinions, they 
have an undoubted right to do so. You may regret it, 
since your aim in assisting them in their education is in 
some measure frustrated. Still you should not cease 
your exertions because some few may have thus left us. 
They are still useful, we trust, though not exactly in 
that field in which you designed them to labour. But 
you have the satisfaction of knowing that they are pro- 
moting the grand principles of religious truth, for which 
work you have greatly fitted them. Others are settled 
with Antibaptist societies, but are themselves Baptists. 
You regret they are not settled in your churches. Their 
desire is toward you, but circumstances prevent their 
coming among you. These circumstances are not a want 
of churches, but a deficiency of pecuniary means to sup- 
port them. Here, then, is the grand evil. You have 
ministers of your own raising, willing to serve you, but 
you cannot engage them. You have churches that need 
ministers, but cannot employ those whom, in some mea- 
sure, you have made your property. It is a singular, 
though unfortunate, fact, that you educate young men 
for the service of your cause, and after they have closed 
their studies, many are obliged to go amongst other peo- 
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ple to exert their pulpit talents. It must be the earnest 
endeavour of all to provide, as well as possible, for the 
settlement, in our vacant pulpits, of every young minister 
educated by the society. Without this we cannot expect 
to retain our most promising preachers, and consequently 
cannot hope to prosper. 

‘These appear to me to be some of the chief causes of 
the obvious decline in our churches. It remains for you, 
my friends, to judge how far I am correct. Let it be 
fairly discovered what is in our power to rectify ; and 
then let us unite with all our powers to accomplish the 
desirable work. There is at least no reason to despair. 
If our tenets be true, they will certainly prevail. It re- 
quires only that we plant and water, and in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not. The church of Christ has 
frequently been reduced to the greatest distress, but it 
has always emerged from its difficulties, to shine more 
brilliantly than before. The word of God will not return 
to him void; it shall accomplish the purpose whereunto 
it was sent. A little while the sun of righteousness may 
be obscured, and in a little while it shall be seen in ail 
its heavenly glory. If we believe firmly this immutable 
truth, we shall be up and doing. Every faculty will be 
exerted, and every wish will centre in the promotion of 
the great cause. Knowing that it is our duty to be zeal- 
ously affected in every good work, our ardent wish will 
be to qualify ourselves for being useful members of the 
Christian community. Being thus found faithful, it will 
soon be said of us, “* See how these Christians prosper !” 


SYSTEMATIC READING AND EXPOSITION OF THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


THERE appeared at the last Assembly a general im- 
pression made or revived of the great benefit which must 
attend some more regular plan of reading the Scriptures 
in the public services of religion, than is usually adopted. 
There can be little doubt that every minister who has 
tried even the simplest form of exposition can trace 
much advantage gained, and some communicated. The 
following fact we know to be authentic. 

A Wesleyan Methodist was a constant attendant at the 
week-day exposition of the Scriptures in an Unitarian 
chapel.. On one evening, Matt. xix. was the subject of 
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some remarks; and in commenting on the 29th verse, it 
was compared with Mark x. 29, 30, in which the promise 
of reward to those who left all for the gospel’s sake, is 
expressed more at large. It was explained that the 
words in Mark, “ He shall receive a hundred fold now 
in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mo- 
thers, and children, and lands,” must not be taken lite- 
rally, since, in the early ages of Christianity especially, 
it would be contrary to fact; but that we must under- 
stand our Divine Master as meaning that all the losses, 
privations, and evils of every kind, which his disciples 
might undergo for his name, and in defence of his king- 
dom, would be a hundred fold more than compensated 
by the holy peace and hope that would be shed abroad 
in their own hearts; and that this was in accordance with 
facts, as the history of the Apostle Paul, and of all sted- 
fast, persecuted followers of Jesus fully testifies. Obvious 
as these remarks were, they were new to the constant 
and diligently-attentive stranger, and after the service 
was concluded, he laid hold of the minister’s hand, say- 
ing, ‘* Ican no longer refrain, Sir, from thanking you for 
your expositions; ] have by them been enabled to under- 
stand many passages that before were dark to me. I read 
the Scriptures a great deal, and I confess I have always 
been puzzled with that passage in Mark; I could not un- 
derstand how it was, for I knew Christ would not make 
a promise which he did not intend to fulfil, and yet I 
could not see how that was fulfilled; but you have made 
it plain to me, and I wonder I did not see it before. And 
I know, from my own experience, that the blessing of 
the gospel in the heart is worth more than all the world 
beside. Sir, I thank you again, and I hope you will ex- 
cuse the liberty I have taken in speaking to you.” With 
assurances of great gratification, that he had been in any 
way useful to him, and with expressions of kindness, the 
minister bade him good night, and walked home with 
cheerful and grateful thoughts revolving in his mind. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, on Sunday, April 1, at Saffron Walden, aged 40, Mr. 
Tuomas Fenton. He had been for many years a member of the 
General Baptist Society meeting in that town. Though called to 
fill an humble situation in society, he had by industry and integrity 
obtained a large share of respect and esteem. His remains were in- 


terred in the burial-ground belonging to the General Baptist 
Friday, April 6th. fi E.e en ad 


(Hee) 
INTELLIGENCE. 


GENERAL BAPTIST JUVENILE AUXILIARY MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


THE annual meeting of the subscribers and friends to this Society 
was held on Whit-Monday evening, June 11, 1832, at the General 
Baptist meeting-house, Trinity Place, London. 

About thirty-five persons took tea together, and after tea the 
business of the meeting was commenced by Mr. John Marten (of 
Dover and Canterbury) being called to the chair. 

A hymn was sung by the company, and then Mr. Briggs, of Bes- 
sell’s Green, engaged in prayer. 

Upon the conclusion of these devotional services the Secretary 
(Mr. Means) read the report, in which the circumstance of the meet- 
ing being held in Trinity Place was referred to as a proof of the 
usefulness of the Society; for one of the earliest grants made from 
its funds was instrumental, with other aids, in the establishment of 
that place of worship. 

After the reading of the report several resolutions were proposed, 
and gave occasion to various gentlemen to address the meeting. One 
of these resolutions was to recommend the establishment of branches 
of this Society in the different churches, and the appointment of 
collectors for it. At present the two London churches are the only 
ones in which collectors have been regularly appointed for this Soci- 
ety, and it is chiefly by these that its income has been gathered. 
There are indeed several country contributors, especially at Trow- 
bridge, but it is desirable to have, where possible, weekly or monthly 
subscriptions, which would enable many to contribute who now do 
not. 

The balance in the Treasurer’s hands, amounting to £3. 19s. 3d., 
was voted as usual to the Treasurer of the General Baptist Commit- 
tee, &c., Fund, to which this Society was intended as an auxiliary. 
The balance would have been larger, but from the circumstance 
that the subscriptions from Worship Street were not paid until the 
conclusion of the evening, and consequently were passed to the next 
year’s account. a 

_ An alteration was made in the constitution of the Society : instead 
of the balance being paid over as a matter of course to the Commit- 
tee Fund, the Committee of this Auxiliary will have the disposal of 
it, making such grants to the Parent Society as they may deem expe- 
dient, or employing their resources in other though kindred objects. 

The following gentlemen were chosen members of the Committee 
for the ensuing year: Messrs. Smallfield, Marchant, Randell, and 
Means, ; 

Mr. William Latham was appointed Secretary and Treasurer, in 
the room of Mr, Means. : 

The meeting was addressed by several speakers, and the business 
excited considerable interest. ‘There were friends present from Bes- 
sell’s Green, Sundridge, Cranbrook, Trowbridge, and Ditchling. 

Before separating, the company sung another hymn, and the 
Chairman closed the evening with prayer. J.C, M. 
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CITY MISSION. 

IN the first number of our present volume we offered some obser- 
vations on the plan for conveying religious instruction to the poor 
at their own homes, proposed to be adopted at the Annual Meeting of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association last year. In pursuance 
of the resolution of that meeting, the Committee took measures for 
bringing the plan into operation. They engaged the services of Mr, ° 
R.K. Philp, at that time minister of the Unitarian congregation in 
the city of Lincoln, as domestic Missionary for the Metropolis; and 
assigned as the immediate scene of bis exertions the extensive and 
populous district of Spitalfields, the seat of a considerable silk ma- 
nufacture, in which a vast amount of wretchedness, moral and phy- 
sical, is to be found. 

Mr. Philp removed to London, and entered upon his labours 
about the end of last March, and has been engaged in his office 
since that period. We are happy to find that his duties are likely 
to be enlarged by the provision of a suitable place for him to preach 
in. Asmall meeting-house, capable of holding sixty or seventy 
persons, has been engaged, and will be opened early in the present 
month. It is situated in Spicer Street, in the very heart of Spital- 
fields, and is, therefore, the better adapted to the purposes for which 
it has been taken. ‘The propriety of the Missionary being engaged 
as a preacher, was urged by us in the observations above alluded to. 
We believe that not only will it open to him a new field of useful- 
ness, but that it will give a greater degree of influence to his other 
exertions ; and his ministerial character will sanction him in some 
steps that might otherwise be deemed impertinent or intrusive. 

We are glad to find, too, that Mr. Philp is likely to receive assist- 
ance so far as to enable him to open a Sunday-school. .We antici- 
pate much good from these efforts. We speak from some experience 
of the poor of London, when we say that the prejudice against Uni- 
tarians is not so great as many suppose: and that when the pure 
gospel is preached, in a manner suited to the poor, they will not be 
backward to receive it. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

We hope next month to insert extracts from the Report of the 
Committee of the Christian Tract Society. 

The valuable extracts from Southey’s Life of Wesley are received. 
We offer our best thanks for them. 

We shall be happy to receive the “Remarks on Psalmody, or the 
Uses of Devotional Poetry in Public and Private,” which our Diss 
correspondent mentions. He may be assured that, with respect to 
the irregular supply of the Advocate, the blame rests not with us. 
The Advocate has always appeared regularly with the other monthly 
periodicals. 

Several articles of Intelligence are deferred. 
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THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 


I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. Cowper. 


No. II. The Pastor in his Office. 
(Continued from p. 116.) 


At last we reached the meeting-house. It was a small 
place, calculated perhaps for three hundred people, vene- 
rable for its antiquity, and pleasing from its delightful 
-situation. It had been erected on the site of the former 
meeting-house, just after the revolution of 1688: and 
was, when I saw it, overrun on two sides, and part of 
the third, with ivy, through which its small casement 
windows, with their diamond panes, reflected the beams 
of the sun. At one end was a large vestry, used also as 
a school-room, and over this a small apartment occupied 
by an ancient couple, who had charge of the place. 
Immediately around was the burial-ground, where many 
a grey stone recorded the names of those who had, gene- 
ration after generation, slept in Jesus. The tomb of one 
of the former pastors, who had served the church in the 
troublesome days of Charles the Second, drew my atten- 
tion. He had been imprisoned twice for his noncon- 
formity, and the second time caught the jail fever, of 
which he died soon after his release. It was recorded 
of him that, “LIKE THE HOLYE APOSTLE, HE HAD 
TAUGHT PUBLICLYE, AND FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE, 
AND HAD TURNED MANYE TO RIGHTEOUSNESSE.” The 
burial-ground was surrounded by a low wall, over which, 
as the building was on an eminence, you could see, for 
miles around, a goodly prospect of sunny hills, between 
which a clear stream wound its way, freshening and 
giving verdure to the meadows that bordered its channel, 
an emblem of the quiet, unobtrusive course of the faith- 
ful follower of Christ. 

VOL. II. Ik 
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Many of the congregation were already assembled in 
the burial-ground when my uncle came in, There were 
substantial farmers, dusty with the long distance which 
they had to ride: labouring men in their grey-ribbed 
stockings, and snow-white smock-frocks, which being 
open at the neck, shewed the collars of their red plush 
waistcoats; and some shopkeepers with their families ; 
while, in a farther corner of the ground, seated on the 
tomb-stones, were one or two Classes of the Sunday-school 
children, whom their teachers, tempted by the fine wea- 
ther, had brought out of doors. ‘The greetings which 
passed were hearty and cordial, but short; for my uncle 
went into the pulpit to gather his thoughts before the 
commencement of the service, and the others, after a short 
interval, separated, and took their places in their several 

ews. 

The service was simple. First my uncle read a por- 
tion of Scripture, expounding as he went on, and closing 
with some practical reflections. The silence and atten- 
tion, even of the young children, struck me exceedingly. 
Then they sung that beautiful hymn of Doddridge’s, 


“ Father of lights, we sing thy name, 
Who kindlest up the lamp of day,” &c. 


The general prayer followed; and here the holy fer- 
vour of my uncle’s manner rendered him: peculiarly im- 
pressive, and gave rise to sensations in my bosom which 
I had never before’ experienced. He'did not read his 
prayers, and there was consequently more directness, 
more of prayer, in the restricted sense of ‘the word, as 
well as more earnestness of delivery. The sermon also 
was unwritten. . Had I been critically disposed, I might 
probably have found fault with several expressions, as 
homely, if not’ coarse, and have complained of a little 
want of arrangement in the thoughts; but my uncle’s 
manner was so lively, and his warmth so plainly the re- 
sult of a zealous and pious heart, that I had no inclination 
to criticise, and was content to listen for edification. Sing- 
ing (at which the congregation always rose) and prayer 
concluded the morning service. 

A short reverential pause followed the close, the pro- 
priety of which I felt. There was none of that bustle 
immediately after the last words had escaped the minis- 
‘ter’s lips, which seems always to say, “ What a pleasant 
thing it is that the service is over, and our tongues and 
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limbs again unchained!” But when the congregation 
broke up, and my uncle came down out of the pulpit, it 
was delightful to mark the brotherly feeling which pre- 
vailed. ‘There were inquiries for the absent, and con- 
dolences for the sick, and hearty congratulations for those 
who, after a temporary absence, had rejoined their bre- 
thren in the house of prayer. I was particularly struck 
with one old man, a labourer, who, after being confined 
for many weeks by infirmity, had been brought to meet- 
ing by his daughter and grand-daughter. I saw that my 
uncle fixed his eye upon him as soon as he left the pulpit, 
and attempted to get to him, but was detained by some 
one by the way, and the old man was waiting just out of 
the meeting door, and leaning on his daughter’s arm. 
** Blessed be God,” said he, “that he has granted me to 
hear his word again! I little thought I should be so 
favoured: it will be but for a short time now that I can 
expect it. It is more than seventy years,” he continued, 
turning to me, “ that I have come to this meeting, child 
and man, and more than thirty-seven years of that time 
[ve heard our present, minister. Ah Sir! when he first 
came he was such another as you to look at, only fresher 
coloured ; and now he’s getting old and grey-headed like I 
am. I remember his first sermon well, and that’s what 
few else can say thatare here now. He spoke to me that 
day ; and though I’ve always had to work hard, and have 
been a poor man all my days, he was never above shaking 
hands with me, and saying ‘ How d’ye do, Isaac?’ and 
when he got up the Sunday-school, which he did nearly 
thirty years ago, (though some of the old folks shook 
their heads about it, and said it would never do), he 
came to my cottage to tell me to be sure and send 
Susan the first day, and promised that as soon as she 
could read in the Testament he’d give her one.” I can- 
not pretend to report all he said, tor he talked with the 
garrulity of an old man, and the earnestness which is in- 
spired by the mention of a subject dear to the heart. He 
said enough to convince me that the little kindnesses and 
courtesies which my uncle had shewn him had won his 
heart, and made him an attentive, affectionate, and there- 
fore an edified hearer. I was called away by one of my 
cousins to another part of the burial-ground before my 
uncle came to him, so that I only caught one glimpse of 
them during their conversation, just enough to shew me 
that my uncle was as pleased with the old man’s grati- 
K 2 
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tude as was the latter at the recollection of my uncle’s 
kindness. 

Those members of the congregation who came from a 
distance went home to dinner with some of their friends 
in the neighbourhood: one, a farmer, with his two 
daughters, accompanied my uncle. The conversation 
during the meal was, as became the day, serious, yet 
animated and cheerful. But [ can say little of it, as I 
went with the younger part of the company to the Sun- 
day-school, which was held before the afternoon service 
as well as before the morning. 

Had I then felt the interest in Sunday-school instruc- 
tion which I do now, I should have taken more notice 
of the manner in which this school was conducted. My 
present impression is, that it must have been well ma- 
naged, for I remember that all seemed to set about their 
work very quietly: and that I was somewhat offended 
to observe that my cousins went to their classes just as 
though I had not been there, except that Benjamin asked 
me to sit by him, shewed me the different books used, 
and would fai have persuaded me to hear one or two 
lessons. Whether I complied with his request, I do not 
recollect; but if I did, I gave little attention at the time, 
and my memory has failed to preserve any trace of the 
circumstance. 

The time of afternoon worship came. The classes 
broke up, and the Sunday scholars took their places for 
the service. The congregation gradually assembled. 
Fathers and mothers with their families, comprehending 
tottering babes and blooming youths and maidens, came 
in and set themselves quietly down, the wealthier in their 
pews, and the poorer on benches in the middle of the 
place. ‘This distinction of place was too conformable to 
general practice to draw my attention; but it has since 
appeared to me in a different light from that in which I 
should probably have viewed it then. I like not the 
spirit of aristocracy any where; but especially I dislike 
it in the house of God. When in his awful presence 
what are our petty distinctions and gradations of rank or 
property? LIwould have “ rich and poor meet together” 
on an equal footing, seeing that “ the Lord is the maker 
of them all.”* The spirit which prompts the saying, 


* Prov. xxii. 2; see also that plain and strong passage on this head, 
James ii. 1—9. 
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** Stand by, I am holier than thou,” is scarcely more 
offensive than that which mutters, “ Stand by, | am 
richer than thou.” But I leave this unpleasing topic. 

The congregation was larger than in the morning. This 
surprised me. [ had carried my London notions into the 
country, and knowing how difficult it was to gather an 
afternoon congregation in town, was prepared to see the 
benches and seats half empty. The service was similar 
to that of the morning in arrangement, but shorter in all 
its parts, my uncle being aware that the attention of his 
congregation was more likely to flag. I, however, saw 
no symptoms of weariness. Old and young hung with 
earnest attention on the lips of the preacher; and his 
plain, forcible, and pathetic appeals seemed to meet with 
ready accordance in every heart. That they failed in 
too many instances to produce the desired effect I have 
since been made aware; but what minister finds not in- 
stances enough in the course of his experience of fruitless 
efforts and disappointed hopes! Even Paul may plant 
and Apollos may water in vain: and the great Teacher 
himself was far from finding constant and faithful disci- 
ples among those who flocked from all quarters to hear 
him. 

The afternoon service was followed by a pleasing in- 
cident. It was the day when Bibles were given to those 
young persons who had left the Sunday-school during 
the previousvyear. The congregation, who were aware 
of the circumstance, kept their places, and looked on 
with evident interest and pleasure. My uncle came 
down from the pulpit, and stood in an open space in 
front of it, which had been cleared by the removal of the 
communion-table. The Bibles were handed to him by 
one of the teachers, and those who were to have them 
came up to him one by one. The Sunday-school chil- 
dren all loved my uncle, and the gift was more valuable 
because delivered by him. The first was a lad who was 
going to be bound apprentice to a tradesman in a large 
town at some distance, and he was to leave the next 
week. The boy could not keep from tears as my uncle 
kindly bade him farewell; and, after warning him to 
make the book which was then given to him his guide 
through life, implored that the blessing of God might 
ever rest upon him. ‘The next was a girl who was going 
to service; and the third, who was about to become a 
teacher, was old Isaac’s grand-daughter. ‘ You have 
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had an opportunity,” said my uncle, “ of judging of the 
value of this book. You have seen how its precepts can 
guide, and its promises support, even under the heaviest 
trials. Read it often, and read it seriously. Read it 
when you are happy: it will teach you where to obtain 
the purest, the highest, the most lasting happiness. Read 
it when you are cast down: it will give you hope, and 
comfort, and refreshment. Read it now that you are 
young: and when age comes upon you, if it should 
please God to spare you, it will be your richest treasure. 
The first Bible I ever gave in this way was to your mo- 
ther: make it, as she has done, a light unto your feet; 
and you will not go wrong.” The girl was scarcely able 
to thank him; but going up to her mother and grand- 
father, to whom she gave the book in charge, they went 
to their humble dwelling with feelings which the gayest 
might envy, and which I will not attempt to describe. 
The congregation soon dispersed, and I accompanied my 
uncle and his family to their home. 

Cheerful conversation on religious and moral questions 
occupied part of the evening. The study of the Scrip- 
tures, or of subjects illustrative of them, filled up the 
remainder of my cousins’ time; while my uncle, at the 
intervals which his pipe (his chief luxury) allowed, kept 
up a conversation with myself and one or two young 
men of his flock, who had called in. He answered our 
inquiries, removed our doubts, corrected our misappre- 
hensions, and dropped, in this unrestrained intercourse, 
remarks which I have since remembered with pleasure 
and improvement. Family worship, as usual, closed the 
day, and I retired to my chamber, after the most delight- 
ful and profitable Sunday I had spent for several years. 


HYMN. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER PARAPHRASED. 
O rou! whose temple is all space, 
Great Father of the human race, 

From whom at first our spirits came, 
Rever’d for ever be thy name. 


Hasten thy kingdom; let it come, 
The kingdom promis’d to thy Son; 
The glorious, grand, millennial day, 
When all shall prompt thy will obey. 
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Oft as we feel recurring need, 

Do thou with bread our bodies feed ; 
Since to thy providential care 

We owe whate’er we have or are. 


But of thy grace especially, 

Lord, pardon our iniquity ; 

And as that grace spontaneous flows, 
Like thee may we forgive our foes. 


Whene’er temptation shall assault, 
Preserve from every hurtful fault ; 
Nor let us fall, in evil hour, 

A prey to sin’s seducing power. 


Thou reignest by a sovereign right, 
Possessing universal might ; 
For none shall dare with thee contend, 
Whose is the glory without end. 

CanpDIipus. 


Chatham, Aug. 6, 1832. 


‘REASONS FOR NOT JOINING A GENERAL BAPTIST 
CHURCH. 
Sir, 

I wave, after some consideration, made profession of 
Christianity by the ordinance of baptism, and with your 
permission I will proceed briefly to state the reasons 
which operate to deter me from joining a Baptist church, 
from which all who differ from me are to be excluded. 
I refrain then, 

Ist, Because I consider the division of Christians into 
sects and parties, under different names, to be contrary 
to the spirit of the gospel, and of a tendency to ex- 
cite uncharitable feelings and enmity. I cannot. think 
that Christ ever intended his disciples to separate. them- 
selves from one another, and to assume any other name 
than that of Christians, as soon as they discovered that 
all men’s minds were not constituted alike; and: that all 
men were not placed in the same circumstances; for 
these I imagine to be primary causes of difference of opi- 
nion. He constantly directed them to:love one another 
as brethren, to live together in peace; he: taught that 
they were all one in Christ. Moreover, I cannot help 
thinking that the Apostle Paul was of my opinion, when 
he found fault with the Corinthians, for:that one said he 
was of Paul, another of Apollos, another of Cephas. Sub- 
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stitute for these names those of Calvin, and Wesley, and 
Socinus, and the rebuke may well apply to the present 
state of the Christian world. Hear the Apostle’s own 
words, 1 Cor..i. 10: ‘“‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak 
the same thing, that there be no division among you; 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment.” 2 Cor. xiil. 11: “ Finally, 
brethren, farewell, be perfect, be of good comfort, be of 
one mind, live in peace.’ I have, indeed, heard the early 
prevalence of these divisions alleged as a reason why we 
should not attempt to remove them; but this is the ar- 
gument adduced to support every abomination of corrup- 
tion that ever cumbered the progress of improvement. 
And it seems to me, that these divisions are only una- 
voidable because considered so; people are content to 
consider them as evils which cannot be helped; they 
fold their hands and say, “ It certainly is a bad thing, but 
what is to be done?” ; 

2dly. Because J consider these distinctions and divisions 
to operate as checks to the progress of truth. It is in- 
deed said, by the advocates of these boundaries of Chris- 
tian charity, that certain peculiar opinions upon material 
points, cannot be spread, unless the persons holding them 
form themselves into a distinct community, from which 
all are to be excluded who do not hold such opinions. 
Now, I am far from wishing to circumscribe the right of 
private judgment, but I cannot but think that men have 
gone much too far in insisting upon these separations. 
For, in the first place, what is a material point? material 
to what? to truth? But what is truth? A Methodist 
asserts this—a Calvinist that—an Unitarian denies and 
contradicts both. Who is to decide? Will the Calvinist 
meet the Unitarian on fair grounds, and discuss their dif- 
ferences by argument? No! there is an easier weapon 
ready to his hand. “ You are an Unitarian, a Socinian; 
you can’t be right; you are a heretic.” Here we may 
see, and this is no fancied case, that the use of sectarian 
distinctions at once shuts the door to truth, and each 
party receives a fresh backward impetus into the en- 
trenchments of its own dogmas. Is it then a point mate- 
rial to the formation of a Christian character that is 
meant? But is it not notorious that few, if any, of the 
points of doctrine which have split the Christian world 
into parties, have any influence over the practice of their 
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different professors? A sect which should pretend to 
reject any of the happily universally-acknowledged mo- 
ral obligations of the Gospel, would at once be scouted 
from the Christian body; and yet for these undetermina- 
ble points—which few can understand at all, and none 
can agree in what way to. understand—points which we 
may believe to be true, but which it is a thousand to 
one are false; for these has the kingdom of Christ become 
a kingdom divided against itself; these have been the 
causes of burnings, massacres, wars, persecutions, and 
martyrdoms—for these how many men, of sound under- 
standings and benevolent hearts, have been driven from 
the pale of the Christian church, disgusted with the acri- 
monious quarrels, and the fierce persecutions, which 
have been a disgrace and a curse to it, declaring that 
they could not believe that religion to be from heaven, 
which had made a hell of earth! 

If I am not mistaken, Unitarianism made a much more 
rapid progress before it was nursed and dandled up into 
the badge of a sect than it has done since. I am inclined 
to think that truth makes its progress almost impercep- 
tibly in a man’s own mind, and that it is seldom for- 
warded by being obtruded upon men, trumpeted forth 
amidst the fierce bandyings of party watchwords, and the 
array of bands of hostile polemics, armed with thei 
commentaries, explanations, and all the weapons of con- 
troversial warfare. 

It is indeed replied, that good comes of these divisions, 
which, I apprehend, is no more than saying that God 
bringeth good out of evil, which I readily subscribe to ; 
but I cannot bring my mind, by such an inducement, to 
assist in perpetuating what I deem to be anevil. I be- 
lieve my opinions to be the true principles and doctrines 
of Christianity ; and I think were all the sectarian divi- 
sions removed, mankind would soon fall into them. Let 
this be done—let doctrinal differences be unnoticed in 
our worship of Him whom we all profess to love and 
fear—let men think more about their own practice than 
their neighbours’ opinions—be more anxious to spread 
Christianity itself than this or that doctrine of it—more 
solicitous that men should know and love God than that 
they should disbelieve Him to be three in one—that they 
should receive the Gospel as the way of life, than in what 
manner they should make profession of it. Then, and 
not I fear until then, shall we see Christianity universally 
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prevail—then shall we see unity instead of division, 
peace instead of a sword, love instead of persecution, 
faith instead of doubt, more good men than learned theo- 
logians—then shall the lion lie down with the lamb, the 
kingdom of heaven reign in the hearts of all men, and 
the Messiah come in his glory. & 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER'S FAREWELL. 


Mr. Cuarmay’s resignation of the pastorship of the 
General Baptist church at Deptford, in consequence of a 
change in his opinions on Baptism, is known to our rea- 
ders.* He has published, at the request of his late con- 
gregation, his farewell sermon, which breathes a truly 
amiable and Christian spirit. The following beautiful 
passage is taken from near the close of it. The preacher’s 
text was Gal. vi. 18: “ Brethren, the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit.” 


“In ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’ there are then these 
three things—truth the instrument, salvation the end, blessedness 
the state of the soul, in which the instrument has worked to the 
appointed end. It was by praying that this grace might be in the 
Galatians, that the Apostle concluded his admirable Epistle to those 
ancient Christians. It is by praying that this grace may be in you 
that I trust I may, without the reality or even the appearance of pre- 
sumption, conclude my labours among you : for it is a prayer which 
any Christian may utter for his brethren. It is a prayer which we 
should each utter for each. It is a prayer which we cannot utter 
in sincerity without doing good to our own souls. Let us utter it in 
its breadth and fulness, not merely as a parting wish of civility or 
even of affection, but as the earnest desire of men to whom the 
wide extent of the gospel is made known, as far as we are capable 
of receiving it; and it shall strike a chord in our bosoms which 
shall not soon cease to vibrate, and whose tone shall be as the music 
of heaven. 

** After the peculiar feelings of this day are past, I know you 
will and must judge of the sincerity with which I utter this prayer, 
by your remembrance of my past services. Be it so. It is thus I 
ought to be judged by you. If I have endeavoured to unfold the 
truth, and to apply it to your consciences : if I have endeavoured to 
encourage in you the Christian’s holiest and brightest anticipations, 
you will believe that from my heart I say, ¢ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit.’ 

BE a OE ed lk al 


* Mr. Chapman has since succeeded Dr. Thomas Rees as minister of the 
congregation in Stamford Street, Blackfriars. 
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“* May it be with you in all that relates to you as a Christian con- 
' gregation! And, if men should ever manifest to others that they 
have the grace of Christ, it should be in their unions for religious 
purposes. They unite for individual and for social good. The 
doctrine, the application, the steadfast hope, implied in the term 
grace, should therefore be peculiarly among them :—the truth, clear 
and well defined ; salvation from the narrow and selfish, the cunning 
and deceitful, the crooked and dishonest practices of the world, ma- 
nifest in all their proceedings ; blessedness, shewing itself by their 
constant, cheerful, and devout attendance on the outward services of 
religion, and by the earnestness of their endeavours to convey to 
others the treasure which they have found, a conveyance which 
makes them not poorer, but richer. May this grace be with you 
still more and more, enlightening your understandings, purifying 
your hearts, uniting you in Christian affection, provoking you to 
good works, establishing you in public estimation, increasing your 
numbers, and building you up on a firm and unperishing foundation. 

“« May ‘ the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit’ in 
all your social relations. I trust you are ready to confess that reli- 
gion consists not alone in the belief of doctrines, or in the perform- 
ance of ceremonies, or in the discharge of devotional duties, or in 
cherishing ecstatic feelings ; but that it has a regard to every word 
and act of your lives. I believe you will not shrink from the ac- 
knowledgment that deceit in the world is no more accordant with 
religion than hypocrisy in the house of God; that cruelty to any 
creature, human or brute, is no more accordant with religion than 
persecution for conscience’ sake; that neglect of the duties and 
civilities of life is no more accordant with religion than neglect of the 
various offices of devotion. May ‘ the truth’ go forth with you into 
the world, and call forth your truth, your truth in the widest sense of 
the word, comprehending every thing that is upright, honourable, 
candid, accordant with the holy precept of our Lord, in which we 
are commanded to do unto others as we would they should do unto 
us. And such truth shall save you from a thousand perplexities ; 
and, if it sometimes expose you to the attacks of those who watch 
in secret for their prey, or who are unable to comprehend your path 
of light, or whose obliquity of . vision disables them from understand- 
ing your straightforward principles and singleness of mind, the peace 
of Christ, the commendation of your conscience, the perception of 
the coming world, shall still be yours, undisturbed, undimmed, by 
unmerited injuries. It is the inward witness of the spirit, that the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is with your spirit when you mingle 
with your fellow-men. 

‘And not only in what may be called your private transactions 
with your fellow-men, do I pray that this grace may be with your 
spirit, but in the performance of your public duties, whether it be in 
obeying the laws, those which are agreeable to you, and those which 
are not so, or in the payment of taxes, or in the giving of votes, or 
in any other matter which concerns the common-weal. All these 
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things are matters on which conscience ought to pronounce an up- 
right and enlightened decision. _They are, therefore, matters of re- 
ligion, and you are to be guided in them by the principles of righte- 
ousness set forth in the gospel. 

“May ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit,’ 
in your homes, around your hearths, at your necessary repasts, when 
you assemble to interchange your thoughts and affections, or to en- 
gage in the offices of family devotion. Ah, how necessary is the 
true and gentle spirit of the gospel at home !—the truth applied to 
the conscience, conscience giving answers of peace, peace and joy 
shed abroad through the whole heart. Natural affection, and natural 
kindness of disposition, do much towards making home the scene of 
pure delight; but it is religion which gives the highest finish, and 
diffuses a calm, enduring, and graceful affection over all that passes. 
It is religion which makes home a sure retreat from worldly care ; 
a place where the wearied spirit finds rest, and the wounded spirit 
is soothed into forgetfulness of its pain. What is so beautiful as a 
family, in their own loved retreat, pouring forth their gratitude for 
their multiplied blessings, mingling their tears for their mutual 
sorrows, and encouraging each other to bear their mutual depriva- 
tions in lowly submission to the infinitely Good and Wise, or stri- 
ving, with gentle emulation, to sooth the agony, to cheer the spirits, 
to lead the soul to God, of one who is laid on the bed of sickness and 
languishing! Nay, witness any of the scenes daily taking place in a 
family where religion resides, not merely in its outward form, but in 
its inward power, and it is impossible not to bless God that ‘ the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’ is there. It is lovely to see this. 
It is the highest earthly happiness to feel it; to have a place in such 
a home ; to be so acted upon, and so to act upon others. Home so 
sanctified is the blessing of blessings, deep, holy, and enduring, as 
any thing human can be. May it be yours. Ican wish you no 
greater or purer felicity on earth. 

«But that ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ? may ‘be with 
your spirit,” in your congregational union, in your social relations, in 
your homes, it must first be with your spirit, as you are individuals. 
The truth must make you free. You must be sanctified by the truth. 
Your most solitary thoughts, feelings, desires, and actions, must be 
imbued with the grace, You must acknowledge no secret principle, 
you must cherish no secret habit, which is contrary to the spirit of 
Christ. Your religion must begin in all its strictness, in all its self- 
denial, in all its beauty of holiness, in that one heart, over which, if 
you seek it sincerely, you shall find the mastery. And, if the foun- 
tain which is in your deep heart send up sweet waters, the stream will 
be sweet in whatever direction it flow.”—Pp. 18—23, 
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THE NEW GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


On the last page of the present number will be found 
a notice of the Meeting of the London and Southern 
General Baptist Association. We beg most earnestly to 
call the attention of our friends to this meeting, and trust 
that all the churches proposed to be comprehended, (see 
General Baptist Advocate for April, p. 63,) will commu- 
nicate with it either by letter or representatives, and that 
all our brethren who can make it convenient to attend 
will do so. ‘To have an animated meeting the first year 
is of great importance to the future usefulness and suc- 
cess of the Association. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


DITCHLING ANNUAL MEETING, 


Ir has been a practice long established to have a meeting, on the 
Sunday before Whit-sunday, of friends from the surrounding parts, at 
the General Baptist Meeting-house, Ditchling. A preacher from a 
distance is invited to conduct the public religious services of the day, 
and tea is afterwards provided at the chapel, at which social repast 
the company form into smaller parties. 

On June 3d, this Annual Assembly was held; it was attended 
by friends from Brighton, Pulborough, Horsham, Crawley, Cuckfield, 
Lewes, and other places. Mr. Howse, of Trowbridge, preached 
morning and afternoon, and several of the brethren joined in the 
ordinance intended to commemorate the death of him who loved us 
and gave himself for us. In the evening, more than one hundred 
and eighty persons took tea, and the company separated about six 
o’clock. 

Meetings of this kind are pleasant and useful. Friends from dis- 
tant parts are brought together, and friendly greetings interchanged ; 
intimacies are strengthened and new ones formed; and in the younger 
branches of families there is generated a feeling of interest in the 
prosperity of our religious societies, which may promote their attach- 
ment to them, and lead to their joining, and by their own exertions 
aiding, in the support of them. 


EASTERN UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was held at Framlingham, on 
Wednesday the 27th and Thursday the 28th of June. Mr. Squire, 
of Yarmouth, and Mr. Hawkes, of Norwich, were the preachers, and 
delivered very useful discourses on the duty of confessing Christ, and 
‘on the necessity and advantages of controversy. The congregations 
were numerous, and appeared to take a deep interest not only in the 
religious services, but also in the proceedings at the social meetings, 
of which there were two—one after the Wednesday evening service, 
when some interesting questions were discussed in a familiar manner, 
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and one after that on the Thursday morning, when about sixty gen- 
tlemen dined together, and heard speeches on various subjects. Per- 
haps, however, the most important transaction at this Anniversary 
was the adoption of the following resolution: “‘ That in order to 
render the annual meetings of this Society more useful, there be a 
public meeting at three o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, (instead 
of immediately after the service, as usual,) for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the Report, transacting the other business of the Society, and 
discussing topics of general interest, and that there be a cheap dinner 
provided for the convenience of those who come from a distance, at 
half-past one o’clock.” It will be seen that the objects of this reso- 
lution are to render the dinner and the consequent drinking of toasts, 
&c., less important considerations than, alas! they have hitherto been 
—to render the meetings for business more efficient and animating 
by exciting such addresses on that occasion as have heen usually de- 
livered in the dining-room—and, above all, to prevent a monopoly of 
interest in a good cause—to prevent, forty, fifty, or sixty gentlemen 
from engrossing that useful communication of mind with mind, 


which ought to be participated in by females, by the young, and by 
the poor 


Diss, July 10, 1832. 


CHRISTIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


[Extracts from the Committee’s Report, read at the last Annual Meeting, 
May 10, 1832.] 


In resigning into the hands of the Subscribers the trust which was 
committed to them a year ago, the Committee are happy in being 
able to state, that your institution continues to flourish. Its old sup- 
porters appear to take a fresh interest in its success; its publications 
have been introduced in many quarters where they were. before un- 
known; and repeated testimonies have been afforded of the favoura- 
ble opinion which is entertained of their contents. 

To supply the demand of Subscribers and the public, the Com- 
mittee have this year reprinted seven of the old tracts.—Of the Genius 
of Christianity the Committee have thought themselves justified in 
printing two thousand copies, being fully persuaded that there are 
few treatises which illustrate more beautifully than this the true spirit 
of the Christian religion, and that the superior style in which it is got 
up, and the very moderate price of 3d., at which it is sold, cannot 
fail to recommend it to the attention of religious tract societies 
throughout the kingdom. 

They have also brought out three new Tracts, viz. The Effects of 
a Bad Tember, displayed in the History of Rebecca Price; Friendly 
Suggestions to the Lahouring Classes ; and Adherence to Truth Re- 
commended. In numbering these Tracts, the Committee have thought 
it advisable to begin a new series, as they had arrived at No. 60 in the 
old, and imagined that they would thus be best consulting the conve- 
nience of Subscribers. 

In the course of the last twelve months there have been issued 
from the store nearly ¢wenty thousand Tracts. Of these an unusually 
large number has been presented to societies, or to individuals who 
requested to be furnished with them, or to whom the Committee pre- 
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sumed that they would prove acceptable.* To one of these donations 
the Committee advert with much pleasure, namely, that to the Rev. 
R. K, Philp, City Missionary. The catholic spirit of the undertaking 
which this gentleman has been appointed to execute, is so congenial 
with the leading principle of this Society, as to render this grant pe- 
culiarly appropriate. 

While your Committee trust that these donations will be taken as 
some proof that they have not been inactive, they are confident that 
you will rejoice with them in the contemplation of the moral and 
spiritual good, which your Society is effecting in many and distant 
parts of the world. Believing that your publications set forth the 
pure morality and the divine consolations of the gospel in a style 
which is well fitted to engage the attention, they are anxious to dis- 
seminate them as widely as possible ; they are always happy in hav- 
ing any new quarters pointed out to them, in which their introduction 
would be desirable; and they feel encouraged in their labours by the 
many assurances which have reached them, that your Tracts have 
proved both interesting and edifying to those in whose hands they 
have been placed. 

Adhering to the professed object of the Society, which is to exhibit 
the morality apart from the disputed doctrines of the Bible, your 
Committee have carefully revised each of the old Tracts which has 
been sent again to the press, and have scrupulously excluded every 
thing which had been inadvertently admitted, not strictly in unison 
with the leading principle just adverted to. They conceive that a 
society conducted on this: principle is eminently fitted to disarm op- 
position, and highly deserving of support from all who wish well to 
their species. They believe that the excellent moral precepts, and 
the perfect example of Jesus, the views of God’s fatherly and mer- 
ciful character which he so clearly revealed, and the exalted hopes 
which ‘he held forth to those who truly believe in him, need only to 
be presented in a clear and interesting form, in order to become a 
most efficacious means of correcting the prevailing vices of mankind, 
and of extending on earth that kingdom of God which is founded in 
truth and righteousness, and which is the source of peace and joy to 
all who can be accounted its subjects. They call upon those who 
think with them to aid in the work which they have undertaken; and 
they conclude by fervently commending your institution to the pro- 
tection and blessing of that Great Being. without whom no labour 
can prosper, but who will ever look with an eye of mercy and of fa- 
vour on those who strive to reclaim the wandering from the paths of 
sin, and to establish their feet in those ways of wisdom and of good- 
ness which are full of comfort and delight, and which lead to the 
possession of never-ending bliss. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the subscribers and friends of this Asso- 
ciation was held on the Wednesday in Whitsun week, the 13th June, 
at the Unitarian Chapel, in South Place, Finsbury. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. Hincks, one of the Tutors of Manchester 


* Through these grants the Society’s publications have been made known 
in France, Canada, the West Indies, and Van Diemen’s Land. 
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College, York ; the service being introduced by the Revs. M. Mont- 
gomery, of Carter Lane, and J. G. Teggin, of Taunton. 

The meeting for business in the evening was exceedingly well at- 
tended, and the company were gratified by the presence of the Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, who was on the right hand of the Chairman, Wi1- 
uiAM Smit, Esq., the late Member of Parliament for the city of 
Norwich. 

The Report was read by the Rev. James Yates, A. M., one of the 
Secretaries of the Association, and gave an account of the proceedings 
of the Society during the past year, in the foreign and domestic, civil 
right, and book departments. The reading of the Report was fol- 
lowed by the moving of various resolutions by different gentlemen, 
who severally addressed the Meeting; but the interest was by no 
means equal to that excited last year. ‘ 

Perhaps the most effective speech delivered was that of Mr. Philp, 
the City Missionary. The interest excited by the work in which this 
excellent man is engaged, was sustained by the simplicity of his 
speaking, which well accorded with the nature of his office. 

Besides the Rajah Rammohun Roy, another native of Hindoostan 
was present, one of the excellent William Roberts’s* congregation at 
Pursewaukum, near Madras. 


NOTICE. 
LONDON AND SOUTHERN GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


Tue First Meeting of Tue Lonpon anp SourTHERN GENERAL 
Baptist Association will be held at Horsham, on Wednesday, 
September 12th. The Rev. B. Marnon, of Worship Street, has 
kindly consented to preach on the occasion; service to commence at 
eleven o’clock. The business of the Association will be entered upon 
immediately after the religious service. A cheap dinner will be pro- 
vided at the Black Horse Inn, at half-past two o’clock; and the 
members and friends will reassemble at the chapel, at half-past five, 
for the purpose of holding a religious conference—the question pro- 
posed for discussion is, ‘* Why am I a Dissenter?” 

The churches connected with the Association, or desirous of be- 
coming so, are requested to communicate forthwith, (by letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary,) a statement of their condition and pros- 
pects, together with any other information or suggestions affecting 
the general interests of our body. 

GIDEON DUPLOCK, Secretary, pro tem. 

Pulborough, August 21, 1831. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The account of the Anniversary of the Billingshurst Juvenile Tract So- 
ciety, as well as the article from Chatham, containing an obituary notice, 
will appear next month. 


* William Roberts, as we presume most of our readers are aware, is 
the native teacher of a small congregation of Hindoos who have been con- 
verted to Unitarian Christianity. 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA. 


SIR, Nottingham, Sept. 17, 1832. 

I at length attempt the fulfilment of the promise 
which I made at the Assembly to supply an article on 
the. state of religion among our transatlantic brethren. 
That I have not commenced the subject sooner must be 
attributed to a severe fit of illness from which I am only 
just now recovering. 

The city of Boston, in the State of Massachussetts, be- 
ing celebrated both for the liberality of sentiment enter- 
tained and also the talent displayed by the professors of 
religion, I went there with high expectations, and deter- 
mined during my few weeks’ residence to hear the lead- 
ing ministers, and in every possible instance to make an 
abstract of their subjects for future use. Extracts from 
my journal, chronologically arranged, shall now be sub- 
mitted to your notice. Let it, however, be observed, that 
they were intended merely for my own edification, not 
for the public eye. 

Sunday, Nov. 21, 1824. Heard Rev.. Henry Ware, 
Jun., in his own church. His text was Acts xiii. 38, 
«< Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins.” 

After a plain, simple, but in no way remarkable exor- 
dium, the preacher divided his discourse into these three 
heads : 

1. The need of forgiveness. 

2. The way in which forgiveness is offered. 

3. What the sinner must do to obtain forgiveness. 

1. Need of forgiveness—it is universal, for all have 
sinned.—Do you doubt it? Look at the conduct of man 
to man—the neglect of man to God, There is indeed 
universal depravity ; it is not native, for God made man 
upright; it is not total, for many, nay, the majority, bad 
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as the world is, have some amiable qualities, some excel- 
lent properties. Men, however, may be said to be uni- 
versally bad and corrupt. Corruption brought the great 
empires of antiquity to ruin; it caused Assyria to fall; 
Babylon to perish ; Greece to dwindle; and Rome to be- 
come a despotism. Corruption finally paved the way for 
the darkness of the middle ages; from this darkness we 
are yet scarcely emancipated, the practices of these mid- 
dle ages still hang like the nightly fogs of winter over our 
atmosphere, and destroy much of the character of men 
even in the present day. 

2. Forgiveness is to be had through God’s unbounded, 
freely-bestowed mercy. All men are guilty in conse- 
quence of their sins, and all must have this forgiveness. 
They may have it freely bestowed, without price or ran- 
som. Were your friend held in slavery and a price paid 
to the tyrant who holds him in bondage, his liberation 
would be no act.of mercy on the part of his gaoler. It 
would be the just demand of the person who parted with 
his money or who paid the ransom. 

3. This forgiveness is to be obtained by repentance, by 
penitence, by confessing sins, by forsaking sin. It is a 
mockery to express regret and compunction for sin, and 
still continue to practise it. Lastly, forgiveness is to be 
obtained by shewing that you possess the frame of mind, 
not indeed inculcated in the Old Testament, but power- 
fully dwelt upon in the New; viz. that ye forgive one 
another as ye hope to be forgiven. 

Finally. Those, and those only, who have experienced 
this forgiveness, can tell what is expressed in the glorious 
declaration in my text, “ Be it known unto you, men and 
brethren, that through this man is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins.’ None but these can feel the full 
weight of the Psalmist’s expression, “ Blessed is he whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered ; blessed is 
the man to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.” 

From thirty-five to forty minutes in delivery. 


Sunday, Nov. 28, 1824. Heard Rev, William Ellery 
Channing, D. D., in the twelfth congregational church, a 
new building, over the congregation assembling in which 
no stated minister had been appointed. His text was in 
2 Cor, v. 10, For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad,” 
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The Exordium, literally copied. 

_ * This scripture has frequently been made use of as a 
source of terror; no passion is so easily roused as fear; 
no impression spreads so rapidly, is so electric as panic ; 
no preaching is so easy as the terrific ; no subject requires 
so little thought as the alarming. The pulpit, however, 
sanctions no man in the use of the language of terror. 
To plant a thorn in the tender bosom of the most delicate 
of our species is unmanly and cruel; and he who resorts 
to the practice is unworthy the respectable station of a 
Christian teacher. When it is done, as is too often the 
case, to save the indolent and unqualified preacher the 
labour of study—to give him a popularity to which he 
has no just claim, it is culpable, nay, disgraceful.” 

« But there is a contrary extreme. The minister may 
say, Peace, peace, where there is no peace; he may keep 
the pulse quiet till the awful realities of judgment make 
it throb, symptomatic of an alarming fever. The pro- 
vince of the minister of Christ is frequently to draw aside, 
as far as possible, the veil of futurity. When he does so, 
will nothing appear to the view but light, beauty, and 
happiness? Will no unpleasant figures of speech inter- 
vene—no worm that never dies—no fire that is never 
quenched? Is there no talk of retribution for evils per- 
formed here—no punishment for sins now committed ? 
Unquestionably there is; and so perfect are the dispen- 
sations of God’s law, that judgment is present and con- 
tinuous as well as future and remote.” abe 
» 1. Men are judged by themselves. Conscience often 
poisons the prosperity of him whom the world flatters 
- and the multitude applauds. It is true that we some- 
times evade the whispers of conscience as the dishonest 
man does the laws of the state. Conscience, however, 
will at times speak, and judgment, that judgment which 
man, under the dispensations of God, exercises on him- 
self, will turn hours appropriated for quiet sleep into 
restless tossings and mental agitation. 

2. Men are judged by their fellow-men. The quantity 
of happiness that this world allows men to enjoy depends 
more or less on this judgment. We are always standing 
at the judgment-seat of society. In most instances the 
characters of men are more or less affected by this judg- 
ment, Is this judgment influential? Notice the differ- 
ence in the feelings of the man whose conduct is univer- 
sally approved, who perpetually receives the passing 
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smile, and of him who is greeted, when present, with 
cold civility, and, when absent, with loud reproach. 
Here then is a retribution begun even now, and it is 
continuous in its operations. 

3. Men are judged here by God. His providence is as 
much the voice of judgment as that which shall issue 
from the seat before which the world shail stand to give 
an account for the things done in the body. Witness the 
varied conditions of men. See the impaired constitution 
and wasted substance following the breaches of chastity 
and temperance. Observe the perturbed spirit that fol- 
lows the habitual sallies of anger. Notice the chain of 
events which frequently precedes the detecting of crimes 
against the laws of the commonwealth. The cunning of 
men generally appears to have brought them to light; 
but the judgment of God has not been inoperative. It 
has been punishing the offender here; it has caused him 
that uneasiness and perturbation that frequently induce 
him to act with great want of skill and dexterity—to 
move with fear—to draw upon him the observation of 
men; and, finally, to place himself, apparently by his 
own folly, a culprit before the bar of the state. But then 
in all these instances the judgment of God has been per- 
formed so quietly, his hand has been so unobserved, so 
unrecognised by the world, that his interference does not 
appear. ‘Therefore to vindicate his character—to render 
his government perfect and complete, . 

4. We must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ. God has committed this final decision to his 
Son, and has exalted him to the highest possible dignity, 
above every messenger of his will. Hence the gospel of 
his grace stands above every system, and hence he shews 
that Christian principles are to be immutable, independ- 
ent of human laws, judged by no earthly tribunal, and 
amenable to no power on earth; but that a higher tri- 
bunal will be appointed, and to which there will be an 
appeal in every case of necessity, and the decision taken 
there will be final and irrevocable. When and where 
this scene will be displayed we are not taught. Many of 
the circumstances attending it also are figurative, the 
trump of God, the shout at his approach, the seat on 
which the judge is to be placed; these and many other 
expressions of scripture, in relation to this event, are to 
be taken with great latitude. This however is real, after 
death comes judgment, and when we close our eyes to 
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the world we must see Jesus, whether we wish it or wish 
it not. 

My brethren, the most interesting period of man’s 
whole existence is when he is stretched out on the dying 
bed. The most powerful change which his sensations 
ever undergo is to leave the anguish of pain, the weepings 
of friends, the sorrow,’ gloom, and distress of the sick 
room, for an instantaneous entrance into the spiritual 
world, where the first object of purified vision will be the 
highest created being that ever existed,—the first glance 
at whom will tell him his destiny—will judge him, or 
perhaps rather cause him to judge himself, either to in- 
expressible happiness or unalterable woe. 

Took full three-quarters of an hour in delivery. 

The delivery of this celebrated man is, as his style 
alone would indicate, perfectly easy and natural; rather 
too rapid when warm in his subject, which is most com- 
monly the case during the latter part of his sermons. It 
never, however, approaches the roll of the mountain tor- 
rent, so astonishing and so unpleasant in the late Rev. 
Robert Hall. In the commencement of his subjects, and 
when laying down positions, he is remarkably deliberate ; 
but whether deliberate or rapid, his pronunciation is al- 
ways accurate, his enunciation elegant and varied, and his 
whole manner approaching to the true pathetic. 

(To be continued ) 


[The following part will contain an account of the “ Annual 
Thanksgiving”’ of the Americans, with a sketch of Dr. Lowell’s address 
on one of these anniversaries | 


CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA. 
(Mark vi. 45—51.) 

*T1s evening, and the multitude who press’d 
Around him, now are wending to their homes : 
The plain is vacant where the thousands stood 
To hear his words of mercy, where they sat 
To eat the food his wond’rous power had made 
Enough for all. With ling’ring step they go, 
And oft look back to take a parting glance 
At that meek prophet: but the shades of night 
Are closing in, and dim and dimmer still, 
As they recede, his distant form appears, 
Until no longer can their vision trace 
If still he lingers on that silent strand. 
The hum has ceased, late wafted by the breeze 
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From many a busy town that skirts the shore 
Of that secluded sea, Capernaum, 

Bethsaida, and Chorazin. Man hath “ steep’d 
His drowsy senses in forgetfulness :” 

The fisherman, that caroll’d as he sat 

Upon the beach and spread his net to dry, 
Hath ceased his song. The last faint gleam that tipp’d 
The mountain summit with its parting hght 
Has disappeared. A thousand twinkling fires 
Spangle the vault of heaven. These the swain 
That tends his flocks upon Euphrates’ banks 
Hath gazed upon, and form’d them into shapes 
As fancy led—Arcturus and his sons, 

Orion, Mazzaroth, and Pleiades.* 


Who seeks at this lone hour the mountain top > 
The lowly man of Nazareth.—He comes 
To bow in silence and in secresy 
Before his Father’s throne. We cannot hear 
What words he uttereth. We cannot tell 
What thoughts are rising in that gentle breast 
Of mercy to mankind. But they are known 
To Him with whom he holds communion— 
Who seeth in the secret place—who hears 
The softest breathings of the pious soul. 


But hark! the wind is rising :—o’er the lake 
Sweeps the wild howling blast—the billows rise— 
And the meek teacher leaves the craggy brow. 
One little bark is lab’ring in the sea : 

The weary rowers ply the oar in vain; 

They make no way amidst the heaving waves : 
And as the silv’ry moon, now clouded o’er, 
Now shining out again with fitful gleam, 
Shews them their distant homes, they sigh to think 
That tearful eyes are watching for them there ; 
And fancy now they see the lamp’s pale ray 
Shine from the lowly casement on the shore. 
Anon they cast a backward glance to where 
They left their master, and with anxious love 
Think that his frame unsheltered must abide, 
In that lone wilderness, the tempest’s force. 
Night passes on; and still the billows heave ; 
And still that little bark abides their rage ; 
And stil] the anxious wife her vigil keeps, 


* Job xxxviii. 31, 32. 
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And trims the fire, and watches o’er her babes, 
That sleep unheedful of the angry gusts, 
Nor share the fears that rack their mother’s breast, 


Hark! ’tis the cry of agony that comes — 
Across the deep where that frail vessel rolls. « 
Amidst the waves. ‘The mariners aghast 
Fix their wild gaze upon a form.that skims 
Over the troubled sea. And now it mounts 
Upon the swelling surge, now sinks between 
The waves’ high crests, and then again it stands 
Upon the wat’ry ridge, still drawing near 
To that frail bark and its affrighted crew. 

“Tt is a spirit!” for no human frame 
Could traverse thus the waters. So they deem. 
But hark! it speaks. What fearful history 
Shall it unfold? What thus has power to break 
The deep and leaden slumbers of the grave? 
** Be of good cheer—’tis I—be not afraid.” 
It is no spirit then.—They breathe again, 
Hearing that well-known voice. 

The storm hath ceased : 
Their toils are ended, and their fears are hushed: 
The little ship holds on its steady course, 
And brings them quickly to the wished-for port. 


So when the storms of life beset our course, 
And fear and toil depress our aching hearts, 
O may we hear amidst the howling winds 
The voice of heayenly love that whispers peace, 
“ Be of good cheer—’tis I”—and trust His grace, 
Who in the darkest night hath pow’r to save, 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A MINISTER'S WIFE, 


Tuomas Oxtvers, one of Wesley’s itinerants, gives 
a curious account of his deliberations concerning mar- 
riage. “ Setting out,” he says, “ with a conviction that 
in this important concern, young people did not consult 
reason and the will of God, so much as their own foolish 
inclinations,’ he inquired of himself, in the first place, 
whether he was called to marry at that time; and having 
settled that question in the affirmative, the next inquiry 
was, what sort of person ought he to marry? “To this 
I answered in general, such an one as Christ would 
choose for me, suppose he was on earth, and was to 
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undertake that business. I then asked,—but what sort 
of a person have I reason to believe he would choose for 
me? Here I fixed on the following properties, and 
ranged them in the following order: —The first was 
grace; I-was quite certain that no preacher of God's 
word ought, on any consideration, to marry one who is 
not eminently gracious. Secondly, she ought to have to- 
lerably good common sense ; a Methodist preacher, in par- 
ticular, who travels into all parts, and sees such a vairety 
of company, ought not to take a fool with him. Thirdly, 
as I knew the natural warmth of my own temper, I con- 
cluded that a.wise and gracious God would not choose a 
companion for me, who would throw oil, but rather 
water, upon the fire. Fourthly, I judged that as I was 
connected with a poor people, the will of God was, that 
whoever I married should have a small competency, to 
prevent her being chargeable to any.” He then proceeds 
to say, that upon the next step in the inquiry, who is the 
person in whom these properties are found, he imme- 
diately turned his eyes on Miss Green, ‘“‘a person of 
good family, and noted for her extraordinary piety.” 
He opened his mind to her, consulted Mr. Wesley, mar- 
ried her, and having, “in this affair, consulted reason and 
the will of God so impartially, had abundant reason to 
be thankful ever afterwards.”—Southey’s Life of Wesley, 
Vol Uo. Lis. 

There is a sound philosophy and true religion in this. 
The question is of suitability, and suitability has refer- 
ence to all circumstances; and though suitability in one 
point may be of more importance than in another, why 
should not all points be considered, and if possible met ? 
The question again is of self-improvement and public 
service. If a man neglect the first, he is a fool; if the 
second, a knave. 


THOUGHTS ON THE USES OF DEVOTIONAL POETRY. 


WHat an ancient custom is that of singing praises 
to the Supreme Being! In the Old Testament we 
have many beautiful and instructive memorials of its 
existence under the Jewish dispensation. Moses united 
with his countrymen in a triumphant anthem on their 
escaping from the host of Pharoah and the waves of the . 
Red Sea. Deborah composed a sublime Ode to the 
Deity on his enabling her to defeat the Canaanitish op- 
pressors.. David, to whose genius and: piety we are 
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indebted for our most valuable devotional compositions, 
sang to his own harp of the mighty works and the glo- 
Tlous majesty of Jehovah. And although we do not find 
in the New Testament that psalms were composed for 
particular occasions by our Saviour and the apostles, it 
clearly authorizes the use of sacred poetry in: public 
worship, under the Christian dispensation. "When Jesus 
had instituted the Lord’s Supper, and was enduring his 
greatest afflictions, he gave vent to those pious feelings 
for which he was always: distinguished, by joining with 
the twelve in singing a hymn. (Matt. xxvi. 30.) When 
Paul and Silas were confined in a prison at Philippi, they 
made its dreary dungeons resound with their praises to 
the Most High, (Acts xvi. 25,) and thus evinced a belief 
that their light afflictions would work out for them a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. When the 
apostle of the Gentiles was giving directions to some of his 
converts respecting their religious services, he exhorted 
them to manifest their cheerfulness in the same manner, 
and to admonish one another “ in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs.” (Col. iii. 16.) Many more instances 
might be thought of, but these are sufficient to convince 
us that the custom referred to is strongly recommended 
in the Scriptures, and is calculated to be useful when our 
hearts are depressed by God’s afflicting dispensations, as 
well as when they are delighted by proofs of his bound- 
less, never-failing goodness, 


We should remember, however, that very much de- 
pends on the proper observance of this custom. It can- 
not be useful to us as Christian worshipers, unless we 
engage in it with right views and feelings. There are 
some persons who have very mistaken ideas respecting 
the nature and tendency of singing in a place of worship. 
They seem to think that it consists merely of certain 
musical sounds, and is chiefly intended to please the 
ears of a congregation. Their attention is accordingly 
devoted not to the sentiments which they express, not 
to the High and Holy One whom their lips adore, but to 
the style of their performance, and to the effect it pro- 
duces on those around them. This error led the pious 
Dr. Watts to remark, “ Of all our religious services, 
psalmody is the most unhappily managed. The very 
employment which should elevate us to the most divine 
and delightful sensations, doth too often not only deaden 
‘our devotion, but touch every spring of uneasiness 
within us.” Yet. we do not think lightly of what is 
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called good singing, or of any efforts, either public or pri- 
vate, which are made to obtain it. Indeed, it appears to 
us that truly religious feelings depend for their cultiva- 
tion in a great measure on the beauty or correctness of 
the manner in which this part of our services is per- 
formed. But we have been so often grieved by the irre- 
verence, the insincerity, the absence of all real piety, 
with which singing in some places of worship is con- 
ducted, that we would guard all over whom we have any 
influence against the same evil. We would impress upon 
such the necessity of their attending to the excellent 
admonition, 
Rehearse his praise with awe profound, 
Let knowledge lead the song ; 


Nor mock him with a solemn sound, 
Upon a thoughtless tongue. 


In most of our religious communities there is a large 
class who never join with their fellow-christians in sing- 
ing praises to God. It may be supposed that this class 
refrain from engaging in this useful and important exer- 
cise because they think themselves actually unqualified 
for it. We fear, however, that there is a prevailing idea 
that none but those who have the very best voices, and 
the very best taste for music, are required or may be 
allowed to join. To us it appears that this idea is both 
incorrect and injurious; for as there are many degrees 
between complete discord and perfect harmony, so there 
are many worshipers who can avoid the former, and yet 
not contribute largely to the latter. Those who are con- 
scious that they really cannot, with any comfort to them- 
selves, or any advantage to others, unite with their bre- 
thren in offering vocal praises to our heavenly Father, 
are doubtless sufficiently excused. On the other hand, 
those who have not this consciousness, and who never 
join in the singing, from fear, from indolence, or from any 
other unworthy motive, are surely chargeable with a 
very serious omission. ‘They may not be able to take a 
conspicuous part, nor indeed would they be justified in 
doing so if their abilities be but moderate; but at all 
events they ought to make a feeble effort, and to remem- 
ber that the real good of this portion of the service lies 
not so much in the act itself, as in the intention with 
which it is performed. Yes, it should never be forgotten 
that the design of this part of public worship is not to 
promote a taste for music, nor to furnish a transient un- 
meaning excitement, but to increase a spirit of genuine 
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devotion, and to produce lasting practical impressions. 
It should never be forgotten, that even those who have 
no perception of musical sounds, may, by fixing their 
attention on the contents of a hymn, render it subservient 
to their religious improvement, be induced by it to offer 
a nobler sacrifice than ear or voice can minister to, and 
be enabled by it to comply with the advice of an apostle, 
“« making melody in their hearts unto the Lord.” 

The house of prayer is not the only place in which we 
should practise singing as a religious exercise. It ma 
be introduced with equal propriety, and often wit 
greater usefulness, in the private circle. It is true 
there are some families who are unable from various 
causes to engage in the employment referred to. Want 
of voice, want of tunes, and, in a few cases, want of time, 
‘may be justly alleged as reasons for the little attention 
which is paid to it.. But there are other families who 
cannot urge either of these reasons as an excuse for their 
constant neglect of domestic psalmody: they sing ina 
place of worship, they know some of the tunes which are 
used there, and they have two or three hours at their 
disposal in the course of each Lord’s-day. If it were 
asked which of these hours is the most suitable to this 
instructive and interesting exercise, it might be replied, 
that which occurs after the evening service. Then our 
minds are not only free from those vain thoughts and 
anxious cares by which they are occupied at other 
periods, but also peculiarly susceptible of useful and per- 
manent religious impressions. We then find ourselves 
surrounded by those with whom we go to the temple of 
our Maker, and to whom we are united by the bonds of 
Christian faith, as well as by those of ardent love. By 
observing the custom now recommended, parents may 
enlist the affections of their children on behalf of religion, 
and may produce on their minds an effect which neither 
time nor change would entirely destroy. ‘To us it seems 
scarcely possible that a young man who enjoyed this ad- 
vantage in early life, can ever look back upon that delight- 
ful period without experiencing the strongest feelings of 
gratitude and affection. Ifhis path be clouded by mis- 
fortune, and he be forsaken by the new friends in whom 
he had fondly trusted ; or if his virtue be tried by tempta- 
tion, and almost Jed to yield in some unguarded moment, 
is not his spirit strengthened by a remembrance of the 
time when he joined with his father and his mother in 
‘singing of the snares of youth, and in praying for courage 
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to avoid them? Oh! many a wanderer o’er the world’s 
wide waste must have been prevented from making ship- 
wreck of faith and a good conscience by thinking of the 
simplicity and godly sincerity which distinguished the 
Sabbath-evening services of his beloved relatives, and by 
calling to mind some such melody as 


How sweet the sacred tie that binds 

In union sweet according minds ! 

How swift the heavenly course they run, 

Whose hearts, whose faith, whose hopes are one! 


It may now be useful to add a few words on the im- 
portance of devotional poetry to individuals, Hymns are 
generally among the first things which children are 
taught, and this, on the whole, seems to be a good cus- 
tom, for rhyme may be the means of rendering them 
‘familiar with good ideas sooner than they would other- 
wise be. But great care should be taken not to inspire 
children with a dislike to religious poetry, by making 
them learn very long pieces, or even a single verse which 
they cannot properly understand, or derive improvement 
from remembering. There are not many hymns in our 
congregational collections which are fit for very young 
minds; but from that compiled for the use of the Wor- 
‘ship Street Sunday-school, a great number might be se- 
lected which contain sentiments of the highest importance, 
and yet of the greatest simplicity. From some cause or 
other there is not that fondness for devotional poetry 
‘among Unitarians which there is among reputedly or- 
thodox Christians, and to this defect may probably be 
ascribed in some measure that difference which unfor- 
tunately exists between the religious feelings of the two 
parties. Whether the cause in question consists of a 
want of fervour in our hymns, of their not having hitherto 
‘related sufficiently to the immense blessings of the Chris- 
tian dispensation,* or of their not being properly appre- 
ciated as aids in the formation of good habits and pious 
dispositions, it is not easy to determine; but no one can 
doubt the necessity of its being speedily and effectually 
removed, ‘Those then who would love devotional poetry 
must make themselves intimately acquainted with it, 
must lay up in their memories some of its most useful 
and beautiful treasures, and must think of those treasures 


* In this respect, as well as in many others, the new collection 
prepared by Dr. Carpenter, for the use of the Bristol Unitarian 
Congregation, is superior to many, if not to all, we have seen. 
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againand again, in order to gain fresh knowledge of their 
various qualities, and to see that they have not lost either 
their substance or their spirit. And we cannot conclude 
without remarking, that one of the strongest inducements 
to do this is the advice, the assistance, and the consola- 
tion which * psalms and hymns and _ spiritual songs” 
are calculated to afford in times of affliction; and that 
many a pious Christian has obtained greater comfort and 
support in the midst of a painful bereavement, from think- 
ing of a few appropriate stanzas, than from any other 
circumstance. Let such facts as these be reflected upon, 
and the treasures of sacred poetry with which many an- 
cient and modern writers have supplied us, will become 
subservient to the advancement of our heavenly Father’s 
greatest object, the improvement and happiness of his 
rational creatures. 
Diss. 


THE POWER OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


« A PARTY of men were amusing themselves one day at 
an alehouse in Rotherham, by mimicking the Methodists. 
It was disputed who succeeded best, and this led to a 
wager. ‘There were four performers, and the rest of the 
company was to decide, after a fair specimen from each. 
A Bible was produced, and three of the rivals, each in 
turn, mounted the table, and held forth, in a style of ir- 
reverent buffoonery, wherein the Scriptures were not 
spared. John Thorpe, who was the last exhibitor, got 
upon the table in high spirits, exclaiming, I shall beat 
you all! He opened the book for a text, and his eyes 
rested upon these words, ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish /’ These words, at such a moment, and 
in such a place, struck him to the heart. He became 
serious, he preached in earnest, and he affirmed after- 
wards, that his own hair stood erect at the feelings 
which then came upon him, and the awful denunciations 
which he uttered. His companions heard him with the 
deepest silence. When he came down, not a word was 
said concerning the wager; he left the room immedi- 
ately, without speaking to any one, went home in a state 
of great agitation, and resigned himself to the impulse 
which had thus strangely been produced. In conse- 
quence he joined the Methodists and became an itinerant 
preacher.’—Southey’s Life of Wesley, Vol. II. p. 85. 
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“ ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, WHY ARE YOU A BAPTIST?” * 


Tue General Baptist Committee have just brought out a cheap 
edition of this excellent little Tract, which contains within a small 
compass the principal arguments by which our distinguishing ordi- 
nance is defended against the objections both of those who deny its 
perpetual, universal obligation, and of those who mistaking (as we 
deem) its true nature, contend for its application to infants. 

As the edition has been necessarily a large one, in order to effect a 
reduction in the price, we trust that our brethren throughout the 
connexion will exert themselves to promote the circulation of it. It 
is one of the unfortunate results of our limited numbers, that we are 
unable to publish works in that cheap form which is common in more 
extensive communities. It must be for individual zeal to supply in 
some degree the want of numbers. 


OBITUARY. 


Died at the tender age of six years, WiLLIAM IGGLESDEN SEATON, 
second son of Joseph and Elizabeth Seaton, of Chatham. The deaths 
of amiable and promising children are justly lamented. It is a lovely as- 
semblage that is made up of the bloom and innocency of youth; and 
when the Supreme Being sees it necessary to take away the desire of our 
eyes, by bereaving us of our children, which are, as one once observed, 
“the chief of our possessions,” let us cultivate in our hearts the feel- 
ing that dictated this language, ‘shall we receive good at the hand of 
God and shall we not receive evil??? As dependant and short-sighted 
creatures, it is our duty to view every event, however afllictive, as a 
part of that stupendous plan by which the great Disposer of events 
maketh all things work together for the welfare of mankind. Let us 
be content to enjoy the world upon the same conditions that others 
enjoy it, for who enjoys full or permanent happiness? Or who is 
exempt from the troubles of life? We seem to inherit each other’s 
griefs, and others shall inherit those with which we are grieved. 
Happy, thrice happy, are they who can sustain unwelcome and aftlic- 
tive events with submission to God and improvement to their own 
virtues—who can sustain troubles as becomes a due apprehension of 


their author and end, who can really adopt the language of the poet, 
and say, 


** Good when he gives, supremely good, 
Nor less wheu he denies, 
E’en crosses from his sovereign hand 
Are blessings in disguise.” 
Chatham, August 14, 1832. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


THE LONDON AND SOUTHERN GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


Tue First Meeting of this Association was held at Horsham, on 
Wednesday, the 12th of September, agreeably to the determination 
of those who met after the last General Assembly ; and was attended 
by the ministers or some of the members of nine out of ten churches 
proposed to be included. More would probably have been present, 
but for one or two circumstances which had not been calculated upon; 
but the number was such as to gratify and encourage those who were 
anxious for the establishment and permanence of the Association, and 
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to allay the doubts and apprehensions which could hardly fail to at- 
tend a first meeting. 

Mr. Mardon, of Worship Street, had been appointed to preach, 
but a domestic affliction prevented his being present, and the sermon 
was consequently delivered by Mr. Duplock, of Billingshurst, who 
had been nominated as preacher in failure of Mr. Mardon. He took 
for his text 1 John iii. 16: ‘‘ Herein perceive we the love of God, 
because he laid down his life for us:” and argued that the words 
could not be understood as asserting that God laid done his life for us 
since he is immortal; but that by the word ‘‘he,”? Christ was meant, 
not only in this verse, but in previous parts of the chapter. He then 
noticed that the words, “ of God,’”’ had been inserted by our trans- 
lators ; but that in other versions the words, “‘ of Christ,” had been 
used :* and went on to shew, that whatever mode of supplying the 
ellipsis we followed, the words of the Apostle were true; the love 
both of God and of Christ being shewn by the mission and death of 
the latter, and laying us under an obligation to grateful obedience. 
The Scriptures were read, and the hymns given out by Messrs. Sad- 
ler and Ashdowne, of Horsham, and the general prayer offered by Mr. 
Means, of Trinity Place, London. 

The public business was transacted in the meeting-house after the 
service; Mr. Moore, of Meadrow, Godalmin, having been called to 
the chair. The first step was to form the Association and give it a 
constitution, which was done by the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions : 

I. That we, the Elders and Representatives of the under-mentioned 
General Baptist Churches, do constitute ourselves an association to 
be entitled, “‘The London and Southern General Baptist Associa- 
tion,” for the promotion of the gospel according to those views of it 
in which we agree. 

II. That the object of this Association shall be the promotion of 
union and co-operation among the several churches of which it may 
be composed, with a view to the support and extension of Christian 
truth and holiness. 

III. That while we associate together as holding similar views of 
the leading doctrines and practices of the gospel, we desire to express 
our cordial esteem for all sincere Christians, of whatever name or 
party, and our desire and purpose to promote our own opinions by 
such measures only as are in conformity with the commands and with 
the spirit of our common Master. 

IV. That a fund for the purposes of the Association be raised by 
individual subscriptions, aided by donations and congregational col- 
lections. 

V. That a Treasurer, Secretary, and Committee of Five persons 
(with power to add to their number) be chosen annually ; also a Col- 
lector in each of the associated churches. 

VI. That a general meeting of the members and friends of the As- 
sociation be held once a year at such time and place as shall have been 
appointed at the previous meeting. 

- VII. That any church desirous of being admitted as a member of 
this Association must make application at the yearly meeting, and 
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* The better way perhaps is, to leave the words as they stand in the 
original, “Herein perceive we love, because he (i, e. Christ) laid down his 
life for us.” 
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that such application be granted unless objected to by one-third of 
the members present 

VIII. That the Elders and Representatives of the Associated 
Churches, together with the subscribers to the Association Fund, be 
alone entitled to vote; but that other friends of our cause, who may 
be present, be encouraged and invited to offer any suggestions or 
observations. 

IX. That the churches in connexion with the Association shall 
communicate to the Annual Meeting, by letter addressed to the Se- 
cretary, a statement of their condition and prospects, together with 
any other information respecting the general objects of the Asso- 
ciation. 

X. That at each Annual Meeting there be a religious service in the 
forenoon, after which the letters from the churches shall be read and 
the business of the Association transacted. 

After these Resolutions had been passed, the officers of the Society 
were appointed. Mr. Duplock, who had given the Association his 
valuable services as provisional Secretary, was requested to continue 
in office; and Mr. James Browne, of Ditchling, was appointed Trea- 
surer. The Committee consisted of members of the Billingshurst 
church, as their residence in the neighbourhood of the Secretary 
rendered them most eligible. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the arrival of the time appointed 
for the dinner rendered an adjournment of the meeting necessary ;* 
but after the cloth was drawn, the business was resumed, and occu- 
pied the attention of the company until the period for the discussion 
in the evening. Collectors on behalf of the Association in the differ- 
ent churches were nominated, and by them also all communication 
with the Secretary and Committee was appointed to be carried on. 
A course of Sunday evening lectures at Horsham, Ditchling, Billings- 
hurst and Meadrow, Godalmin, and other places, if practicable, was 
resolved on, the particulars of which we hope, before very long, to 
make known. The thanks of the meeting were also voted to the 
Chairman and the Preacher of the day; and also to Mr. Briggs, 
of Bessel’s Green, for his useful services to the congregation at 
Nutfield. 

In the evening, according to the notice given, a discussion took 
place at the meeting-house on the question, ‘‘Why are you a Dis- 
senter?” Mr, Moore was in the chair; and Messrs. Means, Duplock, 
Sadler, and Ashdowne addressed the company, which was tolerably 
numerous. This discussion closed the public proceedings of the day. 

The spirit which pervaded the meeting was such as to give us 
great hope that the Association will effect a revival of the General 
Baptist cause in the district included by it; nor have we met with 
any one who was not pleased with the proceedings of the day. The 
contributions received by the Treasurer on behalf of the Association 
fund amounted to nearly 5/., and this sum, we doubt not, will be in- 
creased when those who were not present have an opportunity of 
bestowing their contributions. J.C. M. 


* The company at the dinner consisted of twenty-eight persons of both 
sexes, for the praiseworthy custom of introducing females on these occa- 
sions has been kept up by our Sussex friends. ; 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA. 
(Continued from p. 149.) 


In order to understand clearly the nature and inten- 
tions of the following beautiful outline, it will be neces- 
sary to portray at some length one of the American in- 
stitutions, namely, their day of Annual Thanksgiving. 
This day is specially appointed by the governor of each 
State, and is, I think, never omitted in five out of six of 
the New-England States (I am not certain respecting 
Rhode Island). It is also generally kept in New York, 
New Jersey, and some other States. The proclamations 
of the governors appointing these days sometimes display 
the peculiar opinions of the chief magistrate himself on 
religious subjects, but are more frequently compositions 
portraying religious sentiments in which all can cor- 
dially unite, often indeed expressed with great elegance. 
One by Levi Lincoln, Governor of the State of Maine, 
issued about six years since, is justly admired. The 
thanksgiving day is generally about the end of November 
or the beginning of December. It is not only a religious, 
but in an eminent degree a social festival. On that day 
all the younger branches of families, down perhaps to the 
third and fourth generations, dine together under the pa- 
ternal roof. On the death of an aged patriarch a new one 
is chosen, and new arrangements are formed for handing 
down these interesting relations. Having learned from a 
Unitarian minister (Rev. F. P. to whom the late Dr. E. 
of I. had given me an introduction) that Dr. Lowell 
would be more likely than any other minister to enter 
into the nature of the festival, 1 attended at his church, 
and afterwards dined with Mr. P., who, in consequence 
of the recent death of his father, and the depression of 
his mother’s spirits, found himself, for the first time on a 
thanksgiving day, dining at home in the accustomed way. 
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From him I received the following statement, which 
shews, along with the manners of the festival, the inde- 
pendent and comfortable situation of the poor of Boston. 
As soon as the last dish had been removed, “ Now, Sir,” 
said my friend, “ there is not this day in this city any 
family (except mere vagabonds, recognized by nobody) 
who have it not in their power to sit down to a dinner 
like this. All the religious congregations make collec- 
tions, either on this day or on the previous Sunday, in 
order to give to the poor the means of abstaining from 
labour and of keeping the thanksgiving. None, there- 
fore, but persons who desert all Christian worship, are 
excluded. On Sunday last we collected 113 dollars, and 
the deacons, on dispensing the bounty at the usual time, 
had only thirty-three applicants, (about 14s. 3d. each,) 
although mine is considered one of the poorest congrega- 
tions in the city; and in the consolidated collections, of 
which you will hear more on Sunday evening next, we 
always have a double allowance granted to us, in conse- 
quence of the great number of our working classes.” 

On the thanksgiving day in question, Thursday, Dec. 
2d, 1824, I went to the church of the Rey. Dr. Lowell, 
where public worship began at 11 o0’clock. The intro- 
ductory part of the service was similar to that on the 
sabbath, except that the psalmody was perhaps rather 
more extended. After the devotional part was concluded, 
the Reverend Doctor rose to deliver an address or oration 
founded on the following passage of Scripture, Psalm 
cxvi. 17: “ I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, and will call upon the name of the Lorp.” 

As far as feelings highly excited would permit, the 
facts of the oration were copied down and afterwards .re- 
vised and rewritten as follows: 

«My BreTHREN, 

“Ina few days it will be two hundred and four years 
since our revered fathers first offered unto God the sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving on these shores. On the narrow 
deck of the ‘ May-flower,’ in which worn-out vessel they 
had, during three months, been buffeting the Atlantic 
waters,—before they ventured to set foot on the frozen 
and barren rocks, to them the land of promise, the fu- 
ture asylum of the tender conscience, they offered up to 
Heaven the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and called upon the 
name of the Lord. 


« During the present month it will be one hundred and 
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ninety-four years since a day was first regularly set apart 
for thanksgiving and praise. It was not celebrated in an 
edifice sacred to divine worship like this comfortable” [he 
might have said magnificent] “temple, but in the conti- 
guous cottages of our forefathers, which were linked toge- 
ther and the partitions removed in the best manner that 
their infant state and slender means permitted. To be 
screened from the inclement seasons while engaged in their 
devotion appears to have been their highestaim. A strik- 
ing evidence of the fitness of this practice is furnished by 
the continued maintenance of the day. Numerous institu- 
tions, founded by our ancestors, which appear to have been 
highly valuable, have nevertheless gone to oblivion; while 
this annual festival remains, a monument of their piety, as 
admirable for its utility as it is venerable by its antiquity. 
It is coeval with our commonwealth, is intimately con- 
nected with its history, and is endeared to many of us by 
ties of the dearest recollection. It still remains our an- 
nual magnet, and draws together the distant and scattered 
branches of families under the patriarchal roof; thus 
serving as a constant cement,—knitting closer and closer 
the bands of parental, and filial, and fraternal love. It 
calls to mind the goodness of God in our personal condi-+ 
tion, in our family relations, in our present enjoyments, 
and in our future hopes. That gospel which softened to 
our forefathers the horrors of the savage wilderness res 
mains to us, their children, the solace of time. Thanks be 
to God for this unspeakable gift! ‘These barren shores 
were to our forefathers a wilderness of sore trial, of 
grievous afflictions; but they persevered, and they have 
preserved for us the means of worshiping our God ac- 
cording to the dictates of our own consciences. ‘Thanks be 
to God for this inestimable privilege! Our forefathers 
laid here the broad foundations on which, through the 
intermediate periods, those superstructures have been 
reared which secure to us, their children, the benefits of 
literature and science; these form the pillar and bulwark 
of our freedom. ‘Thanks to our ancestors, thanks to our 
God, for this invaluable blessing! O! then, my brethren, 
in prosperous, in adverse, nay, in afflictive circumstances, 
let us adopt the determination of the Psalmist, let us offer 
to Him the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and call upon the 
name of the Lord. 

« And now, my brethren, let us sing our anthem, and 
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retire to our feast of family love-—Let us spend the day 
so that no sting may be left behind. Think, O. think, 
what will be the state of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chussetts, and of this our beloved metropolis, if it shall 
ever, in the lapse of years, be deemed necessary by our 
governor in council to decree the abolition of this valued 
festival on account of the evils which it brings on society. 
Let us each, then, as he sits around the festive board, re- 
strain the first temptation to excess, as the first step to- 
ward the abolition of our annual day of thanksgiving and 
praise. 

“ We will now make a collection for our poor; re- 
member it is the only one made during the year; and 
large as the last was, the deacons, I understand, have 
found it barely sufficient. I do not state this to induce 
you to give more than a well-regulated judgment will 
dictate, and I cannot for a moment suppose you will give 
less.” 

The collection was then made from seat to seat, during 
which an anthem was performed on the grand organ, 
after which the usual benediction was given and the con- 
gregation separated. The address had, in my estimation, 
one fault, and one only—it was too short; it occupied in 
delivery only seventeen minutes. 

On the Sunday following this annual festival I went 
with a highly-esteemed friend to the Unitarian church of 
which he was one of the deacons.* 

The pulpit was at the time I am now speaking of, and 
still is, filled by the Rev. John Pierpont, a gentleman in 
some respects equally distinguished with his illustrious 
predecessor Holley. On the forenoon of Dec. 5, 1824, 
Mr. P. delivered the discourse, of which the following is 
an outline. His text was from Heb. xiii. 12, “« Where- 
fore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with 
his own blood, suffered without the gate.” 

“ Many passages of Scripture are very difficult to un- 
derstand rightly. To havea reason for the hope that is in 
us, and to have it fixed on a clear conception of all the 


_* This church had, for a long period, stood high in public estima- 

tion. There my beloved and lamented friend, the late Dr. Horace 
Holley, had laboured, after his conversion from Calvinism, till he was 
a President of ‘Transylvania University, at. Lexington, in Ken- 
tucky. 
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important principles laid down or referred to in the va- 
rious writings of Peter, Paul, and the other apostles and 
commentators on the New Covenant, is not so easy an 
affair as some people imagine. For instance, in Scrip- 
tures of the same class as our text, Jesus is sometimes set 
forth as a Mediator, an Advocate, a Surety, an Access to 
the Mercy-seat; then he is described as the Being to 
whom the ransom is paid, or as the Mercy-seat itself. 
‘He is sometimes described as the purchaser of the church 
with his own blood; then as the Being from whom the 
‘purchase was made. Now what, in this variety, are we 
to undestand? Are all these passages to be taken lite- 
‘rally? If so, how are we to reconcile them with each 
other? On the contrary, are they figurative? How then 
are we to avoid using too great latitude in their interpre- 
tation? On the supposition that these passages must be 
taken literally, is it not too much to require men of intel- 
ligence to believe Jesus to be the Being to whom the 
ransom was paid, at the same time that he was the Being 
‘who paid the ransom? Can Christianity require the 
belief of such discordant sentiments? Yet, on the other 
hand, suppose them to be figurative, a case occurs, which 
God in his mercy avert! viz. that man’s best hopes and 
brightest prospects depend on figure and allegory! My 
opinion is, that many of these passages are literal, and 
that many others, following the rich exuberance of the 
Eastern style, are allegorical. Let us try in this dis- 
course to distinguish between the one and the other. 

« The sacred writers speak without figure when they say 
that the Son of Mary should be called Jesus because he 
should save his people from their sins, that he gave him- 
self a sacrifice for sin, that he that believes shall be saved, 
and that this statement is directed to all men; but they 
speak with figure when they say that his blood shall 
purge our souls from dead works to serve the living God. 
The best criterion for determining whether these pas- 
sages are to be taken literally or figuratively is by no- 
ticing how the sentiment advanced agrees with the fitness 
of things in general, and with the moral character of God 
in particular. It is always figurative when the writers 
speak of Christ as doing any thing to act upon the Di- 
vine Being, also when he is described as doing any thing 
to influence men in a manner contrary to the known 
principles of human actions, to the hopes, the fears, the 
motives which usually influence men. Thus, when hu- 
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man life is described as a way, and Jesus takes men by 
the arm to Jead them when they have missed the path ; 
when, again, sin is described as a spot or stain, and Jesus 
is employed in washing it out; when we are said to be 
in chains, and Jesus liberates us freely and unsolicited on 
our part, these are so many figures. Again, as this libe- 
ration, according to the rules of human captivity, implies 
a ransom, another figure is raised, and Jesus is said to pay 
the price of our ransom; now, further, as debts are gene- 
rally secured by a bond, Jesus is said to blot out the hand- 
writing, that is, to tear or destroy the bond; and by the 
use of a still more sublime figure, he is said to nail it to 
his cross. Among the ancient nations of the East, all sa- 
crifices were intended to render their deities propitious ; 
and this is one great cause why the apostles, writing to 
persons who understood all these figures and felt their 
power, used figurative language. ~The best rule, in my 
opinion, for distinguishing whether passages relating to 
the death of Christ are literal or figurative is to try them 
by this criterion: does the writer in speaking of this im- 
portant doctrine represent Jesus as blessing the sinner by 
turning him from sin, or as trying to avert the wrath of 
God, and reconcile him to the sinner by calling on him to 
contemplate the ransom which has been paid? Let us take 
one example: * God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation.’ 
2 Cor. v.19. We will try this passage by the criterion. 
Here you see the Redeemer is represented as endeavour- 
ing to influence sinners. No doubt in ¢ the word of 
reconciliation’ which was committed to the apostles, the 
usual hopes, fears, desires, and all other methods by which 
the dispositions of men are changed, were included; and 
above and beyond all, the rich store of precious promises 
in the gospel. Thus, then, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce this passage one that is to be taken literally. . An 
attention to this criterion, it is hoped, will serve to guide 
us In our inquiry after truth, however thorny the road, 
however dark the path. 7 

€ But,” said the excellent divine, “ in conclusion, it is 
in vain to try our criterions, or to study to correct our 
ideas, if we walk in the ways of sin; there is no freedom 
from error to those who forsake the ways of holiness.” 

This sermon occupied about forty minutes in delivery. 

Mr. Pierpont will be known to many of your readers 
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asa poet of truly respectable standing. His “ Airs of 
Palestine,” is a delightful little volume; his “ Pilgrim 
Fathers” may compare with any other piece of sixty 
lines in the language, not excluding the productions of 
Moore, Scott, or even Byron. His delivery is elegant, 
but less pathetic and touching than that of Dr. Channing. 
R, G. 


(To be continued.) 


WOOD’S BIBLE STORIES.* 


Tuts little book is intended as a sequel to the one we 
noticed in our last volume [p. 173]. It differs in two 
respects from its predecessor; and in both of them it is 
improved. It keeps nearer to the language of Scripture 
and it contains fewer moral observations. The author 
says in his preface, “‘ explanations appear to be needed 
oftener than reflections.” We agree with him; but wish 
he had furnished us with more of the former, for we think 
they might have been given with advantage where we 
look for them in vain, 

In fact, Mr. W. seems to have pursued too cautious a 
plan. He has been apparently so fearful of giving of- 
fence, that he has omitted explanations that are requisite, 
and which should have been supplied, unless, indeed, he 
had preferred omitting altogether the passages to which 
they are necessary. Nor can we think he has used the 
best judgment in selection. We question whether here 
also he has not been too solicitous to obviate prejudice, 
We like the precept, that as far as lieth in us we should 
live peaceably with all men; but there is a point at 
which compliance should stop. The incident of the 
flight into Egypt and the others mentioned with it, might 
as well have been passed over, considering that there is 
some reason for doubting whether the chapter (Matt. ii.) 
from which they are taken was part of the original Gos- 
pel of the Evangelist. The incident too of the angel 
troubling the pool of Bethesda should have been left out 


' * Bible Stories for the Use of Children, Part II. Containing 
Stories from the New Testament. By the Rev. S. Wood, B. A, 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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for a similar reason.* We would not have the contro- 
versy respecting these verses brought before the notice of 
children, but it is one of the advantages of selection that 
doubtful passages can be omitted. 

We have said that Mr. Wood has not given explana- 
tions so often as they were required. When, for instance, 
he mentions the Apostle’s question to Christ with respect 
to the blind man, “* Who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind 2” (John ix.,) some notice of the 
Jews’ opinion of the pre-existence of human souls is re- 
quisite, otherwise the question conveys no meaning. 
There is a like defect in several other places. 

An intelligent teacher may indeed remedy these defi- 
ciencies, but the great value of such a book as the one 
under notice is, that it takes the place of a teacher, and 
furnishes the child in his private reading with those ex- 
planations which he receives at other times from his in- 
structor. When, therefore, it is not suited to this pur- 

ose, it loses one great recommendation. 

With all these drawbacks, the book in the hands of a 
considerate teacher, or of a child who can apply to a 
parent or friend for the explanations required, will bea 
useful auxiliary in the communication of religious know- 


ledge. It is neatly got up, and it exceeds the first part 
in the number of pages. 


JOHN WESLEY'S ADVICE TO AN IDLE PREACHER, 


“ Westey was a skilful preceptor who knew how to 
discipline the untutored mind, and to imbue it throughly 
with his system. He strongly impressed upon his preach- 
ers the necessity of reading to improve themselves. In 
reproving and advising one who had neglected this ne- 
cessary discipline, he pomts out to him the ill conse- 
quences of that neglect. ‘ Hence,’ he says, your talent 
in preaching does not increase: it is just the same as it 
was seven years ago. It is lively, but not deep: there is 
little variety ; there is no compass of thought. Reading 


* It is only to the last clause of the 3rd verse and the whole of the 
4th verse of John v. that we allude. They are omitted in several good 


ne The rest of the narrative is void of difficulty, external or in- 
ternal. 
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only can supply this, with daily meditation und prayer. 
You wrong yourself greatly by omitting this: you can 
never be a deep preacher without it, any more than a 
thorough Christian. Oh, begin! Fix some part of every 
day for private exercises. You may acquire the taste 
which you have not: what is tedious at first will be 
afterwards pleasant. Whether you like it or not, read 
and pray daily. It is for your life; there is no other 
way; else you will be a trifler all your days, and a pretty, 
superficial preacher. Do justice to your own soul: give 
it time and means to grow: do not starve yourself any 
longer.” Southey’s Life of Wesley, Vol. IL. p. 77. 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 


I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. CowPeEr. 


No. II. The Vistt concluded. 


Even if I had no reason to look back with pleasure 
to the month I spent in my uncle’s family, on account of 
the benefits which, under the Divine blessing, I received 
from it, the agreeableness of the visit would be sufficient 
to make it recur often to my memory. But when I trace 
its effects upon my subsequent life, and think of the hopes 
it has imparted or cherished, and the feelings which it 
has revived or strengthened, I bless that guiding Provi- 
dence which led me to make it at a time when my heart 
was so far softened by previous trials as to be open to 
good impressions. 

I have given an account of the daily routine of my 
uncle’s family as well as of the ordinary course of his la- 
bours on the Lord’s-day. There was commonly so little 
variation in these, that a description of one day (whether 
devoted to temporal or spiritual affairs) would apply to 
most others. ‘Those to whom variety is the great source 
of pleasure, who derive no satisfaction from the meek and 
quiet fulfilment of home duties or the enjoyment of home 
society, would term such a life as my uncle’s dull. Yet 
even in his steady course occasional variations occurred. 
Duties which came round after longer intervals, or inci- 
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dental circumstances which in a more bustling career 
would have been hardly noticed, broke in upon this uni- 
formity. The last Sunday which I spent at T gave 
me an opportunity of seeing my uncle not exactly in a 
new character, but in the performance of new duties. I 
saw him engaged in the administration of the two ordi- 
nances of our religion, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; 
and that on an occasion more interesting than usual from 
the circumstance that two of the persons baptized were 
his own children—his youngest daughter Mary and his 
son Benjamin. 

The Lord’s Supper was, of course, a regularly recur- 
ring ordinance: and it was gencrally understood in the 
congregation that some young persons were, on this day, 
to make their profession of faith by immersion. I did 
not, however, know who the parties were until the very 
morning of the administration, nor had I the least suspi- 
cion. My cousin Benjamin was little more than fifteen, 
and withal short for his age—his sister Mary was two 
years older ; but neither of them had reached the period 
at which I supposed the ordinance was usually observed 
among those who, like my uncle, gave up infant baptism. 
It was made known to me in the course of family wor- 
ship. After a petition that we might all diligently im- 
prove our opportunities of spiritual advancement, he put 
up an especial prayer for those who were that day to 
‘witness a good confession,” and to own Jesus as their 
Master, in his own appointed manner. His voice faltered 
for a moment as he implored that they might be upheld 
by Divine grace in the narrow way to life—that they 
might walk worthy of the vocation wherewith they were 
called—and that the bright hopes of the Christian might 
neither be forfeited by sin, nor clouded by depression. 
He blessed God that he had been preserved to see that 
day, when his remaining children (his eldest daughter, 
Jane, had been previously baptized) were to take upon 
them the name of Christ, and avow their discipleship to 
that beloved Master. 

Breakfast was an unusually silent meal: the thoughts 
of my uncle and cousins were too full for utterance. I 
was the least interested, and missed the usual cheerful 
though serious converse of the Lord’s-day morning. I 
had no reverence for the ordinance itself. I had heard it 
scoffed at by the profane, and not very respectfully no- 
ticed by some who made a religious profession. ‘They 
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had spoken of it as an unbecoming and indecent exhibi- 
tion; or had regarded it as unsuited to the spiritual cha- 
racter of the gospel, and a relic of Jewish superstition. 
I knew too that its advocates, in the religious body with 
which I was best acquainted, had less learning and refine- 
ment than their opponents. With the prepossessions 
thus caused, no wonder that I gave vent to some dispa- 
raging observation. I saw that I had displeased all: my 
uncle in particular seemed burt, and a hasty expression 
was just rising to his lips. But he repressed it, and ac- 
cepted the apology which I hastened to offer; for I saw 
Thad unthinkingly given offence to those whose kindness 
to me demanded consideration for their very prejudices. 
The departure of my cousins to the Sunday-school left 
my uncle and myself alone in the little parlour. He 
turned to me—‘“ This is indeed a happy day to me, John, 
to see my children entering in at that strait gate which 
leadeth unto life. But you cannot enter into my feelings ; 
and, indeed, I fear the occasion will rather excite a smile 
of contempt.” I said, I had forgotten he was a Baptist, 
and that, indeed, I thought among rational Christians 
the ceremony had been generally disused. ‘ That it has 
been too generally disused, John, is true; but I go not by 
the opinions of my fellow-believers of the present day. 
It is enough for me, and I rejoice to see that it is enough 
for my children, too, that my great Master enjoined it 
upon his disciples, and that it has never yet been repealed 
by an equal authority. I call no man master upon earth, 
for one is my Master, even Christ.” It would be out of 
place to describe the conversation which followed, or 
rather it would make me exceed the necessary limits of 
this account. In vain I urged every argument I had 
heard, or could think of. J inquired where was the good 
of it? He spoke of the great principle embodied in it of 
the personal nature of religion. “It sets forth,” he said, 
“the great truth that Christian faith is a man’s own con- 
cern—to be adopted on his own conviction—professed of 
his own accord—and followed up to his own salvation. 
It tends to bring the wavering to a decision; and makes 
the entry upon a course of Christian duty a deliberate 
and impressive act. But though I could not discern any 
utility in it, I should still regard it my duty to observe a 
command of my great Master, delivered in such solemn 
circumstances, and in terms so plain, that the utmost in- 
genuity is exerted in vain to explain them away or dis- 
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prove their genuineness.” I urged the danger of super- 
stition. He replied by pointing out the greater danger 
of neglecting the means of improvement; shewing that he 
who grounded his religious observances on the command 
of Christ, and affixed to them a clear and definite mean- 
ing, was not in danger of superstition. He said that, in 
fact, the Baptists had, in past ages, contended for the 
simple forms enjoined by our Lord against the advocates 
of unscriptural ordinances; and he trusted they would 
now maintain them against those who, unmindful of the 
weakness of our nature, would disregard forms altoge- 
ther, or leave them to the invention and device of fallible 
men. 

From the general question I turned to the particular 
case which had given rise to the conversation, and ob- 
jected to the youth of my cousins. ‘“ They can,” he 
replied, “ believe in Christ, and understand the great ob- 
ject of his mission, as well as the principal arguments 
by which its divine origin is shewn. They can be dis- 
ciples; why should they not profess themselves such ? 
For my own part, I regret that young persons delay so 
long to avail themselves of aids, always desirable for 
beings so frail as we are, but never more so than while 
the character is forming, and the weakness of early disci- 
pleship needs support.” 

The baptism took place after the morning service, or 
rather it formed the concluding part of it. "The bap- 
tistery was in the meeting-house, and part of the seats 
had been removed in order to open it. ‘The introductory 
part of the service was conducted by one of the deacons 
with great propriety. My uncle delivered a short dis- 
course from the words, John xiv. 6, “ I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life: no man cometh to the Father but 
by me:” and after setting forth the influence of Christian 
faith in leading man to God, he turned to the candidates, 
(five in number and all young,) and exhorted them to 
continue through life the faithful followers of Jesus. 
During the hymn, the parties changed their dresses ; and 
when they came forth and stood at the head of the water, 
while my uncle addressed to them a few words of en- 
couragement and exhortation, the attention of all present 
was so absorbed that you might have heard a pin drop. 
There was none of that hurried and indecent pressure 
among the spectators to get near, which sometimes oc- 
curs: the strangers who were present, and who had 
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come out of curiosity, did not forget that they were 
Witnessing a religious act. For myself, I was more deeply 
impressed than I should have thought possible. I had 
never seen a baptism before, and I had so often heard it 
spoken of slightingly, that I was afraid I should be tempted 
to smile. It was far otherwise however. The conformity 
of the practice to that of the apostles, which had been 
brought to my notice by the chapter [Acts viii.] read in 
the course of the service, and the impressiveness of my 
uncle’s manner, which was increased by the peculiar in- 
terest of the occasion, soon removed every disposition to 
levity. He did not use the common form of words, “ I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit ;” for he thought “ baptizing in” [or rather into] 
‘the name of” meant baptizing in token of discipleship 
_ and obedience to; just as doing all things in the name of 
Christ, (Col. 1. 17,] means doing them as his disciples. 
He, however, repeated some appropriate passage of Scrip- 
ture, as he led each one in succession down the steps, and 
when, as he took his daughter’s hand, he said to her, 
«* We are buried with him by baptism unto death, that 
like as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of 
life” [Rom. vi. 4]; the practical tendency of the ordinance 
came home to my mind with a force quite unexpected, 
and scarcely to be imagined. 

The Lord’s Supper was administered at the close of 
the afternoon service, and the number of communicants 
(which appeared to me unusually large, considering the 
size of the congregation) was increased by those who had 
been that morning baptized. They were received at the 
table by an old and grey-headed man, the oldest member 
of the church, who congratulated them upon their admis- 
sion as members, and spoke of the satisfaction they would 
derive, when, like him, they should be tottering on the 
verge of the grave, from the review of a life spent in. 
Christian duty. I have so far exceeded the proper limits 
of this paper that I must not attempt to describe my 
uncle’s mode of administration; suffice it to say, that I 
had heard men of superior compass of mind and elegance 
of manner, and had seen them preside at this ordinance ; 
but whether from the reverence I now felt for him, or 
from the effect of his simple, neartfelt address, I had 
never been so much interested, nor had the great event 
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which the rite commemorates been so vividly brought to 
my mind. 

In the course of the next week my visit closed. I could 
say much more; but I must restrain myself. That visit 
has materially influenced my subsequent life; and it is 
not surprising that memory should dwell upon it with 
delight, and affection love to linger over the records of it. 
Its influence was deepened and rendered permanent by 
the kind letters my uncle afterwards sent me, (for he 
knew the moral dangers of my situation,) some of which 
I may at a future time lay before the readers of the 
General Baptist Advocate, if I have reason to think they 
have been interested by this portrait of the Country 
Pastor. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


SUSSEX UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Sussex Unitarian Association was held 
at Horsham on Wednesday, July 11th. The Rev. E. Chapman, late 
of Deptford, introduced the service; and the Rev. J. Fullagar, of Chi- 
chester, delivered a very ingenious and excellent discourse from a 
clause of | Cor, i. 2: ‘*Called to be saints.” The close attention 
given by a respectable audience during its delivery shewed how cor- 
dially his hearers entered into the preacher’s feelings as he exposed 
the many false claims to the appellation “saints,” which have been 
put forward. A larger number of friends than usual remained after 
the service to attend to the report of the Secretary and the business of 
the Association. About fifty ladies and gentlemen then repaired to 
the Anchor Inn to dine, and passed together a very cheerful, instruc- 
tive, and animating afternoon. The able manner in which the Rev. 
J. Fullagar filled the chair elicited strong manifestations of pleasure 
and gratitude from all present. Several excellent speeches were also 
given by Messrs. Chapman, Valentine, Duplock, Browne, and others. 
Indeed, this meeting was to the writer of this the most encouraging 
and interesting of any of the anniversaries of this Association at which 
he has been present. 


HORSHAM GENERAL BAPTIST MISSIONARY AND TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue Second Anniversary of the Horsham General Baptist Mission- 
ary and Tract Society was held at the Chapel on Sunday, August 26th, 
when upwards of sixty friends took tea together. After this social 
repast Mr. James Agate was called to the chair, when the Secretary 
read an interesting and encouraging report of the proceedings and 
present state of the Society, From this it appears that there are 
thirty-four subscribers, being an increase of two since the last anni- 
versary. The number of books was stated as being thirty-three, and 
of tracts, including pamphlets, two hundred and seventy-four. It was 
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noticed that a diminution had occurred in the number of books and 
tracts taken from the vestry by the subscribers and readers; but this 
was 1n a measure accounted for in the increased number of books and 
periodicals, of which latter class seven are now circulated among the 
subscribers. After several resolutions had been proposed and ad- 
dresses given by Messrs. Withall, Duplock, Ashdowne, &c., the 
friends separated, pleased with the proceedings and gratified with 
the promise of increased success and usefulness to the Society whose 
second anniversary they had been celebrating. The presence and 
assistance of Mr. G. Withall, who favoured the friends with two 
excellent discourses during the day, and also of Mr. Duplock and 
some friends from Billingshurst, added much to the interest of the 
meeting, and produced in the minds of all a strong desire that every 
anniversary may be marked by like assurances of sympathy from our 
distant friends who are engaged, whether by the circulation of tracts 
or otherwise, in the good cause of truth and righteousness. 


BILLINGSHURST JUVENILE TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue First Anniversary of the Billingshurst Juvenile Tract Society 
was held at the General Baptist Chapel in that place on Sunday, Aug. 
19th. A sermon addressed to the young was delivered in the after- 
noon to a very attentive audience, after which, tea being provided in 
the chapel, sixty-five persons sat down to that social repast, and the 
evening passed off in a manner highly satisfactory and pleasing to all 
present. The Rev. R. Ashdowne having been called to the chair, the 
Secretary’s Report was read, which announced a small increase in the 
number of members during the past year; and also stated, that the 
Society (which has existed only one year) possesses between seventy 
and eighty different tracts; and further, that these tracts have been 
not merely purchased, but extensively read, the number taken out 
during the year being 588. The business of the Society being con- 
Bee ahymn was sung; the Chairman besought the Divine blessing, 
and the meeting separated, pleased with and, it is hoped, edified by the 
proceedings of the evening. S 


SWISS BAPTISTS. 


[We extract the following from the 8th No. of “ The Quarterly 
Journal of Education,” the periodical of the “ Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge.” It is headed, “‘ Anabaptists of the 
Jura,” and has evidently been written by one who had no previous 
bias in favour of the sect which he describes. Ep. ] 


A few of the deluded followers of John of Leyden, who were for- 
tunate enough to escape the extermination of his daring sect at Mun- 
ster, fled into the Bernese territory, and found a refuge among the 
forests of the Jura* Their character appears to have undergone a 
i 


* The mountain range which bounds Switzerland on the N. W. 
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complete revolution by this migration to the South; instead of being” 
a terror to surrounding nations, they are become a virtuous and peace- 
loving race of men, and their lives are spent in religious meditation, 
at the loom, or in agricultural pursuits. They approach more nearly 
than any of the present day to what we have been accustomed to 
conceive as constituting the character of the primitive Christian. 
They are skilful husbandmen and mechanics, upright in their 
dealings, as regardful of their neighbours as themselves, mild and 
benevolent in their whole deportment, and deem a simple ‘‘ Yes” 
or “No” as binding as oath or bond. The feeling with which 
they are regarded by their fellow-countrymen of the present day, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, partakes more of veneration than 
common esteem. I refer particularly to the Anabaptists of the 
district of Moutiers, through which I wandered when visiting 
the valleys of the ancient bishopric of Basle. This division of 
the sectaries have formed themselves into a sort of brotherhood of 
good offices, and every member has contributed of his pecuniary store 
towards establishing a fund for the common good. Out of this fund 
relief is administered to the indigent and infirm; damages occasioned 
by the unforeseen calamities of fire or storms, are made good; and aid 
is given to the few who may suffer from misfortune or imprudence in 
their intercourse with the world; though in the latter case assistance 
is withheld after it has been thrice bestowed, and the individual is ° 
abandoned as incorrigible. The more elderly members of this little 
community watch, by common consent, over the conduct of the re- 
mainder, and are vigilant guardians of its laws, and of purity of con- 
duct. The dialect in use among them is that of their ancestors, low 
German. At the opening of their divine service the one washes the 
other’s feet; they assemble to celebrate it on no one particular spot, 
but it is always under their own domestic roof, and without either 
ostentation or mysteriousness; its predominant spirit is love of the 
Supreme, whom they conceive to look more benignantly on the affec- 
tions of the heart than the exertions of the intellect. There is some- 
thing indescribably winning in the patriarchal simplicity of the vene- 
rable seniors of this community, and the cheerful, innocent dispositions 
of the more youthful of the softer sex: every member of the family 
spends the day in some sedentary or laborious employment, to which 
the possession of a heart devoid of guile lends an animating stimulus. 
Even the sceptic could not cross their threshold without being tempt- 
ed, against his will, to believe in the existence of Christian virtue, and 
to love it for its fruits TI could cheerfully have forgotten the world 
to live among them, and avert my eyes for ever from the discord, the 
vanities, and the vices of more refined life.”’—Lettere di T’. Dandolo. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


R. G. will perceive that we have omitted (for want of room) two 
paragraphs of his paper. One, respecting Dr. Holley, we can insert, 
should the lines which he proposes to send us be suited to the General 


perp Advocate. The other will probably appear as a distinct anec- 
ote, 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA. 
(Continued from p. 167.) 


AFTER spending the day with my friend Mr. M., 
deacon of Mr. Pierpont’s* congregation, I accompanied 
him in the evening to the Old South Church to hear the 
Quarterly Charity Lecture of the United Churches of 
the Congregational Order, which, at the time I am speak- 
ing of, were twelve in number, nine of which were Uni- 
tarian, while three retained the ancient faith of the ori- 
ginal founders of the New-England churches. This quar- 
terly Lecture is preached in turn by the pastors of all 
the churches without regard to their doctrinal opinions. 
It is highly esteemed by the Unitarian part, because “ it 
still,” as they said, “ remains as one link binding toge- 
ther in the days of her prosperity those who have fol- 
lowed the original founders of Christ’s church in the 
days. of her sore adversity.”’ It is always preached in 
the Old South Church, a Trinitarian place, this being 
the oldest church, or rather having been rebuilt on the 
site of the oldest church erected in Boston. | It is a spa- 
cious building, has a fine large organ, and on the outside 
a high stone spire. Its bell is rung to call all the in- 
habitants, I believe of every denomination, to worship 
on a Sunday ; service beginning at all places at the same 
hour. This quarterly collection is made from seat to 
seat by the deacons of all the twelve churches, and is 
afterwards divided by them in such proportions as the 
wants of each seem to indicate. 


* An unfortunate omission of some importance appeared in my 
last. After the sentence on p. 166, ‘‘ Thus, then, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce this passage one that is to be taken literally,” there 
ought to be inserted “‘ and by the same rule the passage in our text 
is to be taken figuratively.” 

VOL. II. N 
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This sermon (Dec. 5, 1824) was preached by the Rev. 
Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham, pastor of one of the 
Unitarian Congregational Churches, from Acts x. 31, 
«Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had 
in remembrance in the sight of God.” 

I regret extremely that the crowded state of the build- 
ing prevented me from taking my usual notes of the ser- 
mon, which appeared to me excellent and most appro- 
priate, on the nature of almsgiving. I did, however, copy 
down the heads of certain positions which appeared to 
harmonize peculiarly with my views of religion and poli- 
tical economy. 

1. The preacher drew a vivid representation of the 
difference between the ancient world, whether Jewish. or 
Gentile, and the modern policy where the Christian reli- 
gion is professed, in regard to their respective attention 
to the afflicted part of our species. “ Almsgiving,” he 
said, “as in the case of Cornelius, was to be found among 
individuals, but no general provision was to be seen 
among classes. There were no corporate bodies for the 
relief of distress. When the architecture of the ancients 
was described, splendid palaces, theatres, temples, foun- 
tains, public baths, &c., &c., were perpetually introduced 
as proofs of their high refinement, of their distinguished 
taste. No mention, however, was ever made of a hos- 
pital for the poor, an infirmary for the maimed, or an 
asylum for the insane, the aged or the orphan.” 

2. He drew attention to the practice of relieving wan- 
dering beggars in the public streets—* a practice,” he 
said, “ frequently adopted in England and other Eu- 
ropean countries, though but very little in vogue in 
America. This plan,’ he pronounced, “ injurious to 
morals, and not beneficial to the recipient himself. For 
this man,” he said, “ idle as he generally is, and fre- 
quently also profligate in conduct, coercion and labour is 
the best relief.” 

3. He drew attention to the state of inequality so ob- 
servable among men, and remarked that whatever might 
be the immediate cause of distress, good arose out of its 
existence: the rich were kept in the habit of almsgiving, 
and the poor in the exercise of patience, both of which 
were consistent with the intentions of Providence, and 
both calculated to ripen man for the state of enjoyment 
in another world. 


4, The conclusion of the sermon presented a splendid 
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description of charity, in which the preacher referred to 
the poetic figure that “ charity would draw angels down 
from heaven.” This he pronounced a beautiful allegory, 
* but,” added he, “ there is no figure of speech in say- 
ing that by her influences on the human heart she will 
raise men to that blessed region.” . 

A. fine symphony was performed on the organ, while 
the collection was made from seat to seat. The old 
hundredth followed, in which all the vocal strength of 
Boston appeared in the organ loft. In the front row 
were four sisters, celebrated for harmonic powers of the 
highest order, and which are in great request and paid 
liberally by the wealthiest Unitarian churches of the 
city. 

Sunday, Dec. 19, 1824, was the last Sabbath that I 
spent in the metropolis of New England. On the fore- 
noon. of that day I went to the Unitarian church at 
Brattle Street, of which the Rev. John Goram Palfrey is 
the pastor. His sermon on this occasion was from Deut. 
v. 6, 7, “1 am the Lorp thy God, which brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage. 
Thou shalt have none other Gods before me.” The fol- 
lowing is a brief outline of the discourse. 

The Old Testament frequently enforces the necessity 
of one individual object of worship. ‘There appear to 
be three reasons for this and similar exhortations. 

I. Idolatry once prevailed almost universally. 

_ IJ. Idolatry was highly pernicious to morals and good 
order. 

III. The worship of one God is the only foundation of 
true religion. 

I. Idolatry once prevailed almost universally. Its ori- 
gin is ascribed by some persons to an attempt to deify 
Noah and his family—by others to an attempt at personi- 
fying the two opposite principles of good and evil—by 
others again to an observation of the elements and the 
heavenly bodies. ‘The sun shining in his strength, the 
moon walking forth in her brightness, the winds sweep- 
ing the surface of the earth, the air that exhilarated, or 
the rain that refreshed her, each in its turn and according 
to the fancy of man became the object of his adoration. 
We forgot the author and adored his works. This error 
rolled forward. with force accumulating so rapidly that 
scarcely four centuries after the deluge idolatry was all 
but universal. Not only were the objects of worship 

N 2 
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those that were useful to man and such as possessed a real’ 
existence, but even the passions of the mind and the 
vices of the heart had their worshipers and adorers. So: 
extensively did this worship of different objects extend 
and ramify itself, that it is well ascertained that the 
Romans had more than two hundred and eighty thousand 
objects of religious adoration. When, however, idolatry 
was almost universal, the charge, issued from the Arabian 
mountain, “ Thou shalt have none other Gods before me,” 
became a sacred trust deposited with Israel for the benefit 
of the nations as soon as they should be ready to receive it. 

Il. Idolatry was highly pernicious to morals and good 
order. It leads to Atheism because it offers nothing 
practical or influential to the purification of the mind. 
We are apt to deceive ourselves and our youth by taking 
the mythology of the ancients from their enchanting 
poets. In their works, indeed, it is bad enough; vices 
are given to their Gods and dispositions to do mischief, 
which men in our Christian Commonwealth would not: 
be suffered to indulge. Still an enchanting drapery is 
hung over their follies, while their vicious practices, such 
as cannot be glanced at in a Christian assembly of the 
nineteenth century, are wholly hidden from our sight. 
Indeed, Atheism itself is mild, moral, and temperate by 
the side of the ancient idolatry. Witness the twenty 
thousand victims per annum sacrificed on the altars of 
Mexico alone, or the three hundred children of leading 
Carthaginian families offered up on a certain occasion. 
In short, whatever the vices of those leaders of the deluded’ 
multitude, the priests, dictated, they could readily per- 
form. Hence it may be taken as an established maxim, 
** the nearer the altar, the more shocking in crime.” 

III. The unity of God is the radical truth of religion. 
“Thou shalt have none other Gods before me,” has 
settled the point where obedience is due. It shews that 
one uniform practice must prevail, one basis of religion 
alone being presented to man, one pattern only of perfect 
excellence being given for his study and imitation. But 
this one basis of religion, exhibited to Israel in Arabia, is 
to be carried ultimately through all the world. 

Two reflections shall close our subject. 

1. Gratitude to God for the age and the land in which 
we live: an-age in which we enjoy the experience of all 
that is excellent from the calling of Abraham to the pre- 
sent time ; a land where the results of our judgment can 
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~ be freely disseminated without injury to our. persons or 
our substance; where we can profess a religion every 
peculiarity of which is consistent with the best feelings 
of our nature; a religion where the bands of friendship 
are strengthened, the delightful union of relationship knit 
closer, and where that tender tie is especially respected, 
from the enjoyments of which ancient polygamy was to- 
tally estranged. 

2. We need not despair of the power of religion, however 
ats triumphs may be delayed. Observe how powerfully 
idolatry held its dominion ; how, when at times it seemed 
to fall off, it again rallied its powers and revived from its 
. depressions. ‘The world was more than four thousand 
. years old before a single nation steadily held up its voice 
, against idolatry. It may be said to have reigned in 
gloomy grandeur from Adam to Constantine. The com- 
mand from Sinai was disregarded by the sons of Abra- 
_ham during the greater part of the eighteen centuries 
. which elapsed between Moses and the conversion of the 
Roman Emperor. Let us, therefore, remember that 
though our weapons, which are not carnal, appear with- 
. out strength, still they are mighty. Their efficacy is 
proved by the present extent of the Christian world, al- 
though a great portion of the surface of our globe is still 
unillumined by Christianity, still ignorant of the unity 
_ of the Supreme Being. Having witnessed the power of 
truth hitherto, let us rejoice collectively that the unity 
_ of God will finally sheath the sword and cause Christian 
-principles to be universal. And, individually, we will 
be glad that these principles will subdue the vices 
that arise in our hearts and check those practices which 
our understandings approve. 

This sermon was about forty-five minutes in delivery. 


Now, Mr. Editor, my outlines of sermons preached in 
Boston during my short residence are brought to a close. 
I heard several others by ministers of various denomina- 
tions, and four not referred to here by three other congre- 
gational Unitarian preachers. ‘Three were by juniors in 
years, and in regard to the other I have to charge myself 
with neglect for not making memoranda, as he was a regu- 
lar and highly esteemed pastor of one of the nine congre- 
gational Unitarian churches then existing in the city. I 
have given this’ explanation that your readers may see 
that the specimens presented are not collated to prove 
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any point; but, embracing four Sunday mornings nearly 
in succession and two extraordinary occasions, they may 
be fairly presumed to speak that language in which the 
pastors of Boston usually address their congregations. 
Asa Unitarian and a General Baptist, allow me to call 
attention to their contents and contrast them with some 
Unitarian discourses which I have heard at no distant 
period on this side the Atlantic. 1s a display of Christian 
doctrine in a nervous style, and delivered with ease and 
warmth by Mr. Ware, Jun., (the first in time on my list,) 
or an elegant but cold essay on some moral virtue, likely 
to produce the most powerful effect on the hearts of a 
Christian assembly ? Is the elaborate historical investi- 
gation of which our very imperfect outline is just con- 
cluded, or an inquiry into the morality of ‘ Jael Heber’s 
wife,” as recorded in the 21st verse of the 4th chapter of 
Judges, most likely to fire the soul with love to God and 
urge man forward to spread his cause in the world? If 
the answers of your readers, and especially of those en- 
gaged in the ministry, should be such as I expect they 
will be, with great respect for their characters and love 
to the cause, I will conclude my remarks with the 
advice of our Lord to the lawyer, “ Go, and do thou 
likewise.” 

In your next volume I propose to continue the subject 
of Religion in America, with general remarks of my own 
on the subjects which fell under my notice, beginning 
where we now are, in the New England or Eastern States, 
and continuing our observations to the shores of the great 
river Mississipi, and the gulf of Mexico. 

R. G. 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


WHILE years are swiftly gliding by, 
To their warning voice should our hearts apply, 
And mark the weighty lesson well, 
That their closing months to mortals tell. 
Pilgrim of life! years steal away, 
And hasten the close of thy mortal day. 


A year! what changes doth it bring! 
It makes the trees green in the early spring ; 
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It brings the blasts.of winter down 

To strip from those trees their leafy crown. 
Pilgrim of life! the verdant bough 
Is white with the snows of the winter now. 


And so with man,—his op’ning day, 
With youth’s bright hopes and its joys is gay; 
But years pass on, and hopes take wing, 
And winter usurps the place of spring. 
Pilgrim of life! years hurry on, 
And the hopes of youth and its dreams are gone, 


But God is good! and those who still 

Seek, as years pass by, to perform his will, 

Shall find within the quiet breast, 

That peace wherewith Christ his saints hath blest. 
Pilgrim of God, tho’ years take flight, 
Thy age with the sunshine of hope is bright. 


And when thine eyes shall close in death, 
And thou draw’st with pain thy last feeble breath, 
Thy joys beyond the dreary tomb, 
Thro’ heayven’s eternal spring shall bloom. 
Pilgrim of God! for evermore 
Shall thy peace endure when life’s years are o’er. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE REV. JOHN WICHE, FOR- 
MERLY UNITARIAN BAPTIST MINISTER AT MAID-=- 


STONE. 
(Abridged from the Protestant Dissenters’ Magazine for April, 1797.) 


Tue Rev. John Wiche was born at Taunton, in Somer- 
setshire, on the 24th of April, 1718. At an early period 
of life his: mind appears to have felt the power of reli- 
gious principles; for, on the 25th of June, 1734, when 
little more than sixteen years of age, he was baptized into 
the profession of Christianity by the Rev. Joseph Jeffries, 
the pastor of the Baptist congregation in that town, on 
whose ministry his parents attended. It is supposed 
that he received the first part of his education for the 
pulpit from that gentleman, by whose patronage he was 
encouraged to direct his views to the Christian ministry. 
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He was favoured with the intimacy of Mr. Lucas, of 
Trowbridge, under whom he is supposed to have re- 
ceived a part of his classical education. His talents and 
character secured him the friendship of Dr. James Foster 
and Mr. Joseph Burroughs, of London, by whose assist- 
ance, derived from the Baptist fund, he was enabled to 
prosecute his studies with greater advantage. After he 
had attended at Taunton on the lectures of Mr. Grove 
and Dr. Amory, tutors in the academy there, he passed 
parts of the years. 1738 and 1739, at Kendal in West- 
moreland, in the academy of Dr. Rotherham, of whom 
he always spoke with great respect, and with some 
pleasantry of the controversies in conversation which he 
carried on with him. In the year 1740, to complete his 
philosophical and theological education, he placed him- 
self under Dr. Latham, at Findern, near Derby, whose 
liberality of spirit indulged him in long and warm de- 
bates on different subjects. In 1743, Mr. Wiche was 
invited by a congregation at Salisbury to preach during 
the illness of their minister, Mr. Phillips, who dying. in 
the following year, he continued to supply the pulpit two 
years longer. At the expiration of these two years, he 
determined to quit Salisbury, and appears, from diffidence 
as to his pulpit talents, and from the scanty provision for 
- his subsistence which his profession afforded, to have 
entertained some thoughts of giving up the ministry. 
The letter in which this idea was expressed was alike 
honourable to the writer, and to his friend Mr. Bur- 
‘roughs, to whom it was addressed. He was far, how- 
‘ever, from acting precipitately in this matter, having a 
deep sense of the value of his office in situations favour- 
able to its exercise. Coming soon after to London, he 
conferred with his friends there, and as the consequence 
of this interview, and of the advice which he received, 
we find him in the month of December, 1746, settling 
*with the small but respectable society of General Baptists 
at Maidstone, in Kent, where he performed the duties of 
a Christian minister, in conjunction with those of a 
teacher of youth, to the end of a long life. In the year 
1755, he married Miss Elizabeth Pine, a lady of most 
amiable and excellent manners, and of a truly respectable 
family belonging to his congregation, whose memory was 
always dear to him. This happy union lasted but about 
twelve years, when he lost his beloved partner. By her 
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“he had: six children, of whom the only survivor is the 
estimable relict of the late well-known and highly-esteem- 
ed Dr. Evans, of Islington. Mr. Wiche is described by 
a competent judge as an affectionate and excellent 
preacher. His compositions were rational, substantial, 
forcible, and practical, formed upon a comprehensive 
view of the subject before him, considered in connexion 
with the context, and admirably adapted to advance the 
true dignity and happiness of his audience. He was sen- 
sible that sermons, upon a proper plan, and so diversified 
as to give a clear view of all the leading facts and doc- 
trines of the gospel, might be as useful to his hearers as 
any other mode of instruction ; but he had a low opinion 
of flashy essays, merely calculated to play upon the pas- 
‘sions or the imagination. During the last seventeen 
years of his life he entirely laid aside the use of sermons, 
and employed himself in expounding the Scriptures. 
Few men were so well qualified for this undertaking ; for 
he was thoroughly conversant in the Scriptures, and was 
as little as any man under the bias of system. But this 
-was not a mode of instruction agreeable to all his hearers. 
‘For a false taste influences. many in our societies, who 
frequent places of worship as critics only, for the sake of 
amusement, from strokes of genius, or the elegance of 
language, or the neatness of a smooth harangue, but fas- 
tidiously turn away from solid instruction or close ad- 
dresses to the heart. Mr. Wiche was friendly, courteous 
and unassuming in his deportment;.and familiar and 
lively in his conversation. He loved his neighbours and 
-was disposed to render them any service in his power, 
and he was beloved by them. ‘There could not be a 
‘more warm and trusty friend. He felt all your joys and 
‘sorrows; he neglected no labours to vindicate you from 
‘unjust calumnies and every insult or wrong. No temp- 
tations could make him desert you; no distance of time 
‘or place could abate his affection for you: He was an 
instructive pattern of manly resignation and cheerful ac- 
quiescence in the will of Providence under affliction. 
-When visited with any common troubles, he would say, 
.€ it is a relief and our best support under inconveniences 
and troubles, to have our thoughts and affections much 
set upon the everlasting inheritance to which we are in- 
vited, and which present troubles, well-passed through, 
-will render more rich in honours and blessedness.” Mr. 
-Wiche was throughout life a strenuous advocate of civil 
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and religious liberty, and an enthusiastic admirer of the 
brotherhood of the same description. This spirit so 
fully possessed him, that during the American war he 
could néver speak without horror of the infatuated mi- 
nisters with whom it originated. ‘The soul which ac- 
tuated him in health did not depart from him when he 
was under the arrest of the angel of death, and could not 
stand nor move from his chair to his bed without being 
carried. About a month before he died, and when under 
a most serious conviction of his speedy dissolution, he 
expressed to a friend his anxious concern for the cause 
of liberty, and seemed to feel a kind of renewed vigour 
while he dwelt on the praises of its friends and advocates 
whom he named, and mourned over grovelling despots 
and the spirits of wickedness in high places. His indig- 
nation was ever roused at any attempt to restrain the 
liberty of the press. His maxim was, “ Let all descrip- 
tions of men write and publish what they please, and 
every thing that is false can be refuted.’ He rightly 
judged that they were little minds, and the enemies of 
truth, who were enemies of discussion. He was as im- 
partial in his inquiries after truth as he was manifestly 
earnest to know and embrace it. He purchased and read 
whatever was written on all sides of a controversy, and 
was amongst the foremost to procure those publications 
which most directly militated against his own senti- 
ments. He never, therefore, had any creed for to-mor- 
row, being always open to conviction, and not knowing 
but that to-morrow might furnish him with some new 
light which had hitherto escaped his notice. But, ac- 
cording to the evidence before him, he always professed 
and vindicated what he believed at the time, uninfluenced 
by the popular voice, or by any other worldly motive; 
and though he never obtruded his sentiments upon 
strangers, their presence was no check when a proper 
occasion offered, or when the familiar conversation of the 
company emboldened every one to say what he thought. 
Few Dissenting ministers possessed a more extensive or 
valuable library. He used pleasantly to say, * Purchas- 
ing books is, | hope, the only extravagance in which I 
indulge myself.” 

For a considerable part of his life, Mr. Wiche adopted 
the Arian hypothesis. But, in the year 1760, reading 
Dr. Lardner’s Letter on the Logos, which had been pub- 
lished the year before, he was so impressed with the 
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argument, that he soon afterwards embraced the proper 
humanity of Christ, and was ever after an enthusiastic 
admirer of the distinguished author. He almost rever- 
enced him as an apostle, and took great delight in con- 
versing upon his invaluable writings. When he met 
with the manuscript of Dr. Lardner’s Discourses on the 
Three Schemes of a Trinity, he rejoiced like a man who 
had found a treasure, and transcribed them with the 
most exact fidelity, page for page, and line for line.* 
He rejoiced still more when, in the year 1784, he was 
favoured with the liberty of publishing these masterly 
discourses in agreement with the earnest wishes of Dr. 
Toulmin and Mr. Lindsey, to whom he had submitted 
them. 

Mr. Wiche’s publications were, 1. Englishmen urged 
to Loyalty by their Sense and Love of Liberty; a Ser- 
mon, preached at Salisbury, 6th October, 1745, on occa- 
sion of the Rebellion in Scotland. 92. A True Idea of a 
Christian Church. 3. A Defence of Dr. Foster’s Sermon 
on Catholic Communion. 4. A Letter to Mr. Sutton on 
Inoculation. 5. A Sermon, in the London Evening Post, 
against the Observance of Ministerial Fasts. 6. Observa- 
tions favouring the Miraculous Conception, in Dr. Priest- 
ley’s Theological Repository, Vol. V., signed Nazareus. 
7. Observations on the Debate, now in agitation, con- 
cerning the Divine Unity; in a Letter addressed to the 
Rey. E. W. Whitaker, of Canterbury, 1787. The Ser- 
mon on the Rebellion, and the last Tract, occasioned by 
his publishing the Discourses of Dr. Lardner, were the 
only publications to which his name was affixed. 

Before the American war he had observed public fasts 
and thanksgiving days, but his abhorrence of that war 
led him to examine the reasons of this conduct and the 
authority which commanded it. The consequence was, 
that he determined never after to obey such ministerial 
mandate; this originated his discourse in the London 
Evening Post. The same train of reasoning led him also 
to shut up his meeting-house on Christmas-day, that 


* By the kindness of Mr. Wiche’s descendants I am able to copy 
the following note from his transcript of these Discourses : 

“The original MS. of the following Discourses was kindly put into 
my hands by Mr. Joseph Jennings, who married a niece of the most 
excellent, venerable author, and was Editor of Memoirs of his Life 
and Writings, 1769. J. W.” 
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being a Popish holiday, and it appearing to him to bea 
-duty to protest in future against every human impo- 
- sition. 

At the beginning of his public life Mr. Wiche had an 
entertaining correspondence with Mr. Chubb. For a 
number of years he was in the habit of exchanging letters 
in the most friendly manner with Dr. Lardner and Arch- 
deacon Blackburne. In later life, Dr. Findlay, Professor 
of Divinity at Glasgow; Mr. Lindsey; Mr. Hazlitt, (fa- 
ther to the late popular writer,) with whom he had lived, 
when that gentleman was minister of the Presbyterian 
congregation at Maidstone, as well as with his predeces- 
sor Mr. Lewis, on terms of affectionate and cordial 
friendship; Mr. John Palmer, author of a volume of 
Prayers; and Dr. Toulmin, were among his correspond- 
ents. In the letters of Dr. Priestley, published in Mr. 
-Rutt’s interesting Memoirs of that eminent person, Mr. 
Wiche is twice mentioned, as the author of the Reply to 
Whitaker, and as having been engaged with “ others 
from Maidstone,” in some application to Mr. Dundas, 
.soon after the riots at Birmingham. Mr. Wiche, after a 
-few months of gradual decline, occasioned by a paralytic 
attack, was removed from life on the 7th of April, 1794. 
.Under the hourly prospect of dissolving nature he was 
tranquil and satisfied. His only fear, whilst in his state 
of debility, was lest he should give too much trouble to 
-his attendants. With perfect resignation to superior 
wisdom, he expressed his hope that he might not sur- 
-vive a second stroke, which he supposed to be fast ap- 
proaching. 

The remains of this valuable man were deposited in 
the picturesque and romantic cemetery, about a mile from 
‘Maidstone, provided for Dissenters by the piety of an 
.ancestor of his wife, and where the by-no-means neglected 
head-stone still attests his active and varied usefulness, 
in that vicinity, for the long space of “nearly half a 
century.” 


B. M. 


CHRISTIAN COURTESY AND ITS EFFECTS. 


THE congregation of the Rey. John Pierpont, at Bos- 
ton, U.S., is very large. His church was one of the very 
few, belonging to Unitarians, where there was no organ. 
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An anecdote told me by the worthy deacon, whose guest 
I that day was, merits to be placed on durable record as 
an evidence of truly Christian courtesy, and of its excel- 
lent effects on the peace of society. “How,” said I, “is 
it that you have no church organ, seeing that several of 
your members are leaders in the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety at Boylston Hall?” “We have,” said my friend, 
‘several old and highly respected members who have 
conscientious scruples with respect to instrumental music; 
and though there is a vast majority for an organ, out of 
deference to their feelings, it has been hitherto dispensed 
with ; but we shall have one put up very soon, for the 
oldest member of this little band of dissentients is re- 
cently dead, and a few days since a letter was received by 
the church from one of the party, stating that himself 
and the friends who thought with him on the subject of 
instrumental music, begged to decline all further opposi- 
tion to the known wishes of the majority; that as their 
brother who was most warm in opposition to its erection 
was no more, they had determined to bring their own 
feelings into subjection; and that as a token of their sense 
of the kind and Christian forbearance of the church to- 
ward them, they had inclosed fifty dollars towards the 
purchase of the instrument whenever it was put up. 


R. G. 


[We were constrained, by want of room, to omit this 
anecdote from our Correspondent’s last paper on “ Reli- 
gion in America.’ | 
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MEADROW CHRISTIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


An adjourned congregational meeting was held in the General 
Baptist Meeting-house, Meadrow, Godalming, on the evening of Sun- 
day, the 4th of November, when, being fully convinced that the reason 
why Unitarianism is not more prevalent is, because it is so little 
known, and being desirous of doing all in their power towards ele- 
vating the religious and moral character of the people, the meeting 
resolved to form a society to be denominated the Meadrow Christian 
Tract Society. That the Society’s tracts might be circulated as much 
as possible, nine distributers were chosen, with the other requisite 
officers, and upwards of forty persons have entered their names as 
subscribers. Several donations having likewise been received, orders 
have been sent for an immediate supply of tracts, so that in a week or 
two, it is hoped, the Society will be in full operation. 
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PREFACE. 


A Tuirpv Volume of the GenErat Baptist 
ADVOCATE is now completed, and we commend 
it to the candour of our readers. That the work 
has flourished, cannot indeed be said. The notices 
contained in our own pages shew the contrary. 
But although difficulties have been experienced, it 
is hoped that the chief of them have been sur- 
mounted by the arrangements which it 1s proposed 
to adopt in our next Volume. 


The small circulation which the work obtains is 
certainly to be regretted ; but we believe, that, con- 
sidering the smallness of our connexion, the en- 
couragement we have received is equal to that 
bestowed by large bodies on their respective perio- 
dicals. Our friends must, however, remember, that 
in proportion as the support to be expected is less 
extensive, the greater is the exertion required from 
individuals. 


Of the manner in which the work has been con- 
ducted, it is not for us to speak, unless it be to ac- 
knowledge defects of which we are aware. We 
hope that it has not been quite inefficient in spread- 
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ing truth; and our desire is to make it an engine 
for promoting that revival within our body, which 
alone, we believe, can lead to any great extension of 
our principles. 


To our contributors we return our best thanks, 
whether they have controverted or supported our 
peculiar views; and we shall be glad if the next 
Volume should increase the list of those who are 
entitled to this acknowledgment. 


Dec. 23rd, 1833. 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA. 


I am about, Mr, Editor, to deviate from the plan 
which I proposed in my last,* and to give the following 
account of a most singular religious denomination, before 
I commence my own comments on the state of Religion in 
America. ‘The reason for this change of purpose is, that 
I expect in about two months to receive certain docu- 
mentary evidence from the United States, which I should 
wish to embody in my sketch. 

In my journey from the Falls of Niagara to Boston, I 
arrived, on the 20th of August, 1824, at New Lebanon 
Springs, a bathing-place possessing several features in 
common with Matlock-bath. I determined to stay two 
or three days, partly for recreation, and partly to see a 
community of the people called SHaxers, who had a 
settlement about two miles from these springs. Wishing 
to see them under various aspects, I walked over on the 
morning of the following day, Saturday. Their grounds 
are about six thousand acres in extent, and present, as 
well as their village, a pattern of cleanliness, if not of 
elegance, which cannot possibly be surpassed. Not a 
weed was to be seen over their lands; their orchards, 
measuring about one hundred and fifty acres, were co- 
vered with trees in the prime of youth, and laden with 
fruit, under which the branches might be said to groan ; 
their public shop or store was abundantly supplied with 
books, paper, hammers, sieves, brushes, and a vast assort- 
ment of useful articles which are in-high request, not- 
withstanding their price is increased considerably beyond 
the regular charge of the country. This preference is 
solely owing to their - superior workmanship. Their 
church, of rectangular form, rested on a base of fine grey 
marble; the walls around were of framed boards painted a 


* Vol. II. p. 182. 
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pure white; the roof was a half-cylinder, covered with 
bright tin; the approaches, three in number, were up 
large steps of pure white marble. ‘The interior measures 
about ninety feet long, seventy wide, twenty high at the 
sides, and rises as an arch to the centre, about ten feet 
higher. The windows are plain sashes, about ten feet 
high, and divided into squares not greater than eight 
inches by twelve. ‘Phe top. of the church was a pure 
white, the sides sky-blue, the window-frames and hat- 
pegs all around the same, but of a deeper tint. The 
floor particularly attracted my notice; it was free from 
knot, spot, nail-hole, or blemish of any kind, and the’ 
beards so. closely laid as to appear one entire piece. No 
ball-room in or near the British metropolis could possibly 
excel it, At each end from éne side to the middle of the 
room were plain benches for the worshipers, and along 
the opposite side four rows of rising seats for the visitors. 

After spending two or three hours in looking over their 
establishment and making some purchases, I returned to 
my hotel, determining the next morning to attend their 
worship. ‘The approaches to their church shewed fifty 
carriages with single horses, and perhaps as many saddle- 
horses, tied to the fences. My son and myself walked in 
and took seats om the strangers’ benches. ‘The females 
came in at one door, two abreast; they were all dressed 
in: delicate white, with, caps fitting close to the head and 
forehead, without any border or ornament, and with lap- 
pets hanging down. ‘T'hey had shoes with high heels, 
and large bonnets of brown silk, which they all took off 
and hung up by the walls, The men came in at the op- 
posite door, dressed generally, but not universally, in 
broad-brimmed hats, drab coats, black waistcoats with 
large: loose skirts, wide brown trowsers, lawn. crayats 
hanging down, with shirt collars turned over them. 
They stripped off their coats, hung up coats and hats, 
and, took their seats at the end opposite to the women. 
Tbe number of worshipers was perhaps about eighty or 
ninety of cach sex. Among the men were four or five 
Negroes and one Indian: the men appeared to me more 
than ordinarily robust; the women, on the contrary, 
appeared rather pale and. delicate. . 

Precisely at. half-past ten o'clock, there was a. general 
rising: from, their seats, and both sexes advanced towards 
the centre of the room in rows.of about sixteen each. 
We will divide their morning’s worship into its various 
compartments : ¢ 
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“1. An address by an aged man on the importance of 
the worship of God, and the necessity that a Spirit should 
be worshiped in spirit and in truth. Jé occupied just three 
minutes. 

2. An appeal, by a middle-aged man, to the candour 
of strangers. It was a friendly, modest request that they 
would behave well; that if they supposed they were 
looking at beings who were under delusion in so import- 
ait an affair as religion, then they became objects of their 
pity, not of their ridicule; that to attend public worship 
on the Lord’s-day from motives of mere curiosity was 
perhaps scarcely justifiable, but as this was an affair be- 
tween God and their own consciences, he should not make 
it his business to give any decided opinion on the sub- 
ject. As it respected their own affairs, however, he must 
tell them that the brethren and sisters on whose behalf 
he was then speaking were distressed by whisperings, 
pointings, laughings, and other unbecoming behaviour in 
the audience, and he fervently prayed that on that day 
none might be witnessed. The devotional frames of the 
worshipers were also disturbed when people frequently 
went out during the service; if, therefore, it became ne- 
cessary for strangers to leave the place, he hoped con- 
venient intervals would be chosen. He again, in con- 
clusion, invited the exercise of candour, before opinions 
unfavourable 1o the community were formed by the 
strangers present. (We were in number about one hundred 
and fifty.) This address took five minutes in the delivery. 

3. After a short pause, the same man, standing out on 
the floor, without any book or bench or pulpit, offered an 
address on God’s love of justice. The justice of God was 
the foundation of religion. With a belief in this perfect 
justice, he could bear all the ills of life and deem them 
small, because a firm conviction that perfect justice 
governed, led him to look forward to the time when all 
these evils would be corrected. Without this belief, 
however, all was uncertainty and confusion. He then 
referred to the beautiful exposition of the love of justice 
which shone forth in the golden rule of our Saviour, and 
I am bound in candour to admit that a more pithy, sen- 
tentious exposition of the Christian maxim, “ Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do unto you,” I 
never heard. ‘The orator then fell back into the ranks. 
This exercise occupied ten minutes. 

4. All the worshipers commenced singing to a rather 
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solemn tune, but without any books, and almost without 
a leader. I could not gather the words, but caught as a 
kind of chorus, the phrase, “ alone can make us afraid.” 
This occupied seven minutes. 

5. After a short pause, the orator again stood forth, 
and in an address of not two minutes pointed out the 
beauty of being all allowed freely to exercise gifts. The 
moment he ceased speaking, an anthem or sentiment was 
sung to a more lively tune, but I could gather no words. 
It occupied five minutes. 

6. The orator then briefly invited his brethren and 
sisters to join him in “going forth to praise God in 
the dance.” They fell back to their respective ends 
of the church. About eight of each sex fixed themselves 
in a row three feet apart, and close to the side wall op- 
posite the strangers. A lively tune was commenced by 
the vocal powers solely of the sixteen, accompanied by 
corresponding motions of the hands, and the whole con- 
gregation danced gracefully, briskly, and footing the tune 
with the utmost fervour and regularity. They alternate- 
ly advanced up close to their respective leaders and then 
fell back and retreated near to the audience. ‘They never 
joined hands or touched each other, but all the motions 
of their feet were accompanied by corresponding motions 
of their hands. The firm conviction of my mind that 
they deemed their dancing an acceptable form of divine 
worship, the good sense contained in the previous appeal 
of their orator, and the recollection that I was there by 
my own desire, conspired to make it no difficult task to 
abstain from any manifestation of mirth or levity. One 
young lady, or, as my expression was corrected by a 
matron in our party, “a female in fine clothes,” laughed 
outright, and drew down upon her devoted head so se- 
vere, Cutting, and yet appropriate a rebuke from the 
orator of the day as convinced every one present that the 
order of the Shakers’ sanctuary could not be violated 
with impunity. Her face underwent all the different 
and rapid changes which a deep sense of shame can 
produce, till at length she was relieved by a flood of 
tears, which flowed over a countenance that indicated 
the mind convinced of error, and the soul totally indiffer- 
ent to the observations of the audience, and wholly occu- 
pied with the weight of its own impropriety. The 
dancing ceased as the rebuke commenced, and a silence 
like that of the grave succeeded for a few minutes; then 
a new and more lively tune was struck up, and the wor- 
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shipers danced as before the interruption, footing and 
clapping their performance to the tune of their leaders. 
After this dancing had continued for about five minutes, 
sixteen persons formed themselves into a circle in the 
centre of the room, and commenced a fresh tune, and the 
whole audience marched four abreast with an easy step, 
singing a lively anthem, in which I could distinguish as a 
kind of chorus the words, ‘*O bless and praise the new 
creation,” ‘ salvation,” “peace and joy.” After this 
dance was concluded, the audience sat down, and an ad- 
dress was delivered to us strangers, defending dancing as 
an act of divine worship. “All the faculties of the 
mind,” said the orator, “are expected to assist the 
tongue in the worship of God. Why not, then, all the 
other limbs and members of: the body > They are all re- 
quired to be equally sanctified to the glory of God ; all 
are capable of pleasure; all contribute their share of en- 
joyment to the whole man.” This reasoning appeared 
cogent. “ Besides,” said he “by this act we are literally 
walking the streets of the New Jerusalem.” ‘To this 
assertion my mind did not yield full and unrestricted 
credence. I however found some difficulty in warding 
off the following arrows from the Shaker’s quiver: “ Other 
denominations,” said he, “as well as ourselves, profess to 
worship God in spirit and in truth, and yet they will call 
upon unsanctified tongues to join them in singing his 
praises, while others will even hire unsanctified, yea 
and wicked tongues to sing his. praises, while they 
themselves sit still and criticise the performance.” After 
this address of three minutes, dancing was resumed, 
and an anthem was sung, in which I caught as a chorus, 
«Clap your hands, O ye people,” “ Doors open,” “ Enter 
and be blest.’ The chorus, whenever it returned, was 
accompanied by clapping of hands, which, like the dan- 
cing, was performed with the most beautiful regularity, 
and with a fervour that made the edifice ring with the 
echo. The whole time of dancing was halfan hour. ‘The 
commencement of the exercise appeared ludicrous and 
unseemly as a religious act, but the marches, performed 
as they were with exactness and regularity, were much 
better, while the concluding one, accompanied by the 
clapping of hands, was esteemed sublime and devotional 
‘by many who were as far from admiring Shakers’ prin- 
ciples as myself. R. G. 


(To be continued.) 
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RUMARKS ON LUKE Xvi. I—13. 


Sir, Chatham, Dec. 5, 1832, 

I wave read and re-read with attention the remarks of 
your sensible and zealous correspondent on Luke .xvi. 
1—13. While I am pleased with his ingenuity, but es- 
pecially his modesty, 1 must nevertheless hesitate to assent 
to such an interpretation; at the same time I wish it to 
be understood, that what is here briefly offered is intend- 
ed not so much in the way of animadversion as to elicit 
from others (should I be found to have erred) a more 
correct ex position. 

It will be proper to inquire what was the design of in- 
troducing this Parable, knowing, as we do, that the 
«Teacher sent from God” always spoke with a certain 
“intent.” Was it not in this instance to teach the duty of 
fidelity to the great Proprietor of all, especially with 
reference to the advantageous application of what is de- 
nominated the “ true riches,’ as “good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God” ? 

The specific offence of which this servant of his lord 
is accused is, that he had wasted his goods; while, be it 
observed that he is commended, not for his peculation 
but his policy in endeavouring to render his fault, when 
discovered, subservient to his future welfare—an opinion 
which I conceive does not deprive this Parable of its ap- 
propriateness, but the contrary. . 

That Jesus Christ directs himself to his disciples, and 
not alone to “ the Pharisees, who also heard these 
things,”* is obvious in the commencement of the narra- 
tive, nor can we suppose, such being the fact, his language 
to be used in a way of zrony, as that would go to lessen 
the force of the emphatic expression, “And J say unto 
you, Make to yourselves friends,” &c., the latter term, 
with its connected ones, being perhaps to be understood 
as a personified mode of speech. 

Finally, J. C. M.’s reasoning seems to go on the com- 
mon assumption that when it is said, And the Lord com- 
mended, &c., [ver. 8,] that the Lord Jesus Christ is in- 
tended. I am, however, much mistaken if he will not, 
on a re-perusal and review, find that the same individual 
is meant who is spoken of by the steward [ver. 3] under 


* The address to them appears, from the statement of the Evan- 
gelist, not to begin till the verse immediately following (the 15th). 
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the appellation of “ my Lord,” and who is distinguished 
from the speaker in the after-verse, and which goes to 
remove the difficulty and obviate the objection that lies 
against this passage. 

I abstain from further remarks on a subject which will 
admit of a-mure extended discussion, which I shall be 
glad to see, in which, no doubt, J. C. M. will participate 
with me, satisfied as 1am that he has no hypothesis to 
serve but what is identical with truth and that comports 
with the genuine sense of Scripture. With thanks for 
his having called attention to the matter under conside- 


ration, I am, Sir, yours, 
CANDIDUS. 


[As this communication refers to the last volume of 
the General Baptist Advocate, it may be as well to men- 
tion, for the information of such readers as have not that 
volume before them, that J.C. M.’s hypothesis is, that 
the parable was ironical, and that it was aimed at the 
Pharisees, who were covetous and who heard all these 
things; that it was intended to reprove their unfaithful- 
ness as stewards of divine things, in making the com- 
mandments of God of none effect by their traditions (see 
Mark vii. 1O—13), as well as to retort their charge against 
Christ of receiving sinners by pointing them out as en- 
couragers to sin: and that the irony becomes apparent 
by Christ’s directing his disciples (in ver. 9) to do that 
which is in itself impossible. Ep.) 


THE OLD MAN AT THE GRAVE OF HIS EARLY FRIEND. 


Home! home! I am at home again. ‘There’s magic in 
the word; f 

Youth’s scenes—its joys, its hopes, its fears, its sorrows 
are restored ; 

I’ve trod the mountain’s lofty brow, I’ve ploughed the 
foaming wave, 

And once again, my childhood’s friend! I’m standing by 
thy grave. 


Full fifty years have roll’d away since thou and I did part, 
And, O! that day’s memorial is fresh’ning in my heart; 
I think that I can see thee now upon thy bed of pain, | 
I seem as tho’ I heard thee heave the long-drawn sigh 


again. 
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I see thy patient mother as she holds thy aching head ; 

I see thy sisters fair and young that weep around thy bed; 

I see thy father strive to calm the anguish of his soul, 

And hide the frequent tears adown his sun-burnt cheeks 
that roll. 


Oh! since that day in many a land far distant I have been, 

And many joyous sights and many sad tlrese eyes have 
seen ; 

And thoughts of thee had well-nigh died within my soul 
away, 

And thy last closing scene was hid midst prospects bright 
and gay. : 

Yet blame not my inconstancy, for sure twas never meant. 

That we should thro’ life’s whole career each early friend 
lament ; 

For life would be a heavy load, if joy might ne’er dispel 

The griefs that bitterly at times within our bosoms swell. 

No, it was never meant, my friend, that we should always 
mourn 

The fond and faithful who have been from our embraces 
torn; 

For He who wisely hath ordain’d that we should suffer 
grief 

Bestows a healing power on Time, which brings our 
hearts relief. 


Yet think not I had quite forgot! Oh no, that could not be, 
For still amidst the brightest scenes my thoughts have 
turned to thee, 


And dwelt upon thy childhood’s day, and on thy peace- 
ful home, 


And on thy faithful love for me, and on thy early tomb. 

And now that I behold again the fields where once we 
played, ~— 

In boyhood’s careless hour, and see the grave where thou 
art laid, 

And look upon thy lowly stone, I feel no change can drive 

Thy mem’ry from my heart again as long as I shall live. 

And oe the few short years that yet remain to me have 

ed, 


I'll come and lay me down by thee among the quiet dead; 
And when the Archangel’s voice of might our long, long 
sleep shall break, , 
Oh! joyous shall our greeting be when we in Christ awake. 
J. C. MEANS, 


suede: 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE EPISTLES, ESPE- 
CIALLY THOSE OF PAUL. 
[Delivered previously to entering upon the exposition of the Epistles 
in the pulpit. ] 

THe Epistles form a very important part of the New 
Testament. This we should conclude from their very 
nature. ‘The historical books of the New Testament give 
us the substance of our Lord’s discourses and those of his 
apostles. We should naturally look in these discourses 
for a summary of the great doctrines and precepts of the 
gospel, or for the introduction of those facts upon which 
the first teachers of Christianity grounded their faith and 
hope. We should expect their statements to be adapted 
to those who were unacquainted with or hostile to the 
religion of Jesus. 

But the case is different when we come to the apostolic 
letters. ‘These were written to avowed Christians, to un- 
fold to them more fully the doctrine of the gospel, to 
teach them its true nature and extent, and preserve them 
from error, to remove particular doubts or satisfy parti- 
cular inquiries, or to exhort them to steadfastness in the 
practice of Christian truth. 

These letters take for granted a knowledge of the lead- 
ing facts and doctrines of Christianity by the reader. 
This is the necessary conclusion from the circumstance 
of their being addressed to avowed Christians. ‘They 
were written either to Christians at large, as the second 
Epistle of Peter, the first of John, (so far as we can 
judge, for it is without any address,) and the Epistle of 
Jude; to the Christians of a particular race, as that to the 
Hebrews and the Epistle of James (“to the twelve tribes - 
scattered abroad,” James i. 1); of a particular district or 
districts, as that to the Galatians and the first Epistle of 
Peter (“to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia,’ &c., 1 Pet. i. 1); of a particular church, as 
those to the churches at Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth, 
&c.; or they were addressed to individuals, as those of 
Paul to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, and those of John 
to “ the elect lady,” and to “ Gaius.” 

The arrangement of the Epistles in our common copies 
of the Scriptures is a very awkward one. Those of Paul 
are placed first, and to this arrangement there is no ob- 
jection; indeed, the number of these epistles, which ex- 
ceeds that of all the others together, seems to entitle 
them to such priority. But here the merit of the arrange- 
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ment ceases, unless some may approve of keeping together 
the Epistles addressed to the same community. ‘The 
order of time was the most appropriate, but this has been 
so little regarded, that the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
the earliest of all, are placed last of those addressed to 
particular churches. The principle adopted in the ar- 
rangement of them was, I believe, that of the supposed 
dignity of the churches to which they were addressed. 

That. these epistles contain many obscure passages, 
is pretty generally admitted. Mr. Locke, in his admi- 
rable introduction to his paraphrase of some of Paul’s 
Epistles, observes, “ Though I had been conversant in 
these Epistles as well as in other parts of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, yet I found that I understood them not—I mean 
the doctrinal and discursive parts of them: though the 
practical directions which are usually dropped in the 
latter part of each epistle appeared to me very plain, in- 
telligible, and instructive.” 

~The causes of this obscurity are well enumerated by 
the same eminent person. He regards them as consisting, 

Ist, In “ the nature of epistolary writings in general,” 
which “disposes the writer to pass by the mentioning of 
many things as well known to him to whom the letter is 
addressed, which are necessary to be laid open to a 
stranger to make him comprehend what is said.’ For, 
let it be kept in mind that the Epistles addressed to par- 
ticular churches or persons were really meant for their 
particular benefit, and perhaps the writers had no idea of 
their becoming permanent records of Christianity. ‘They 
were not writings meant for general use and put into the 
form of addresses to particular persons, like many poli- 
tical and religious pamphlets of the present day. 

2. The language, which is Greek in the words, but 
Hebrew or Syriac in the idiom. This at least is often 
the case, added to which, from the novelty of the subject, 
terms are often used in a sense quite different from what 
they have in other discourses. 

3. In Paul’s Epistles, there are other causes of obscu- 
rity besides the foregoing. His quick thought and warm 
temper led him to make long parentheses and to break 
off in the middle of an argument to let in some new 
thought suggested by his own words, which he pursued 
as far as he thought needful and then takes up the thread 
of his discourse again without notice. 

His frequent change of person, too, Sometimes, by 
“],” he means himself, sometimes any Christian, some- 
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times a Jew, and sometimes any man. By “we,” he 
sometimes: means himself, sometimes himself and his 
companions, sometimes Christians in general, or converted 
Jews or converted Gentiles in particular, He sometimes, 
too, does not distinguish the objections of others, which 
he drops in, from his own replies to them. 

4. These causes of obscurity which belong to the 
writings themselves are considerable, but they are in- 
creased by the mode of dividing them into chapters and 
verses, “whereby,” as Mr. L. remarks, “they are so 
chopped and minced, and, as they are now printed, stand 
so broken and divided that not only the common people 
take the verses usually as distinct aphorisms, but even men 
of more advanced knowledge, in reading them, lose very 
much of the strength and force of the coherence and the 
light that depends upon it.” “They have also given oc- 
casion to the reading of these epistles in parcels and in 
scraps,” a very unlikely way to come at the meaning of 
them, especially as the divisions are not always made 
with the best judgment. 

The way to overcome these difficulties, as pointed out 
by Mr. Locke, is one which we readily perceive to be 
reasonable and well calculated to attain the proposed ob- 
ject. It is, to read an epistle through at one sitting, ob- 
serving its general drift and tenor; and to read it again 
and again in this way until we obtain “a good general view 
of the Apostle’s main purpose in writing the epistle, the 
chief branches of his discourse wherein he prosecuted it, 
the arguments he used, and the disposition of the whole.” 

«J do not yet,” proceeds this admirable writer, “so 
magnify this method of studying St. Paul’s Epistles, as 
well as other parts of Sacred Scripture, as to think it will 
perfectly clear every hard place, and. leave no doubt un- 
resolved. I know, expressions now out of use, opinions 
of those times not heard of in our days, allusions to cus- 
toms lost to us, and various circumstances and particu- 
larities of the parties which we cannot come at, &c., 
must needs continue several passages in the dark now to 
us at this distance, which shone with full light to those 
they were directed to. But for all that, the studying of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, in the way I have proposed, will, I 
humbly conceive, carry us a great length in the right un- 
derstanding of them, and make us rejoice in the light we 
receive from those most useful parts of divine revelation, 
by furnishing us with visible grounds that we are not 
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mistaken, whilst the consistency of the discourse and the 
pertinency of it to the design he is upon, vouches it 
worthy of our great Apostle.” 

To the above direction for the reading of these Epistles 
Mr. Locke adds another sufficiently obvious, viz. to com- 
pare what, in different parts of his writings, the Apostle 
has said upon the same subject. 


It is plain that the above rules of studying the Holy 
Scriptures are intended for the private Christian. In 
reading the Scriptures in this place it is impossible to 
read through a whole Epistle, unless we selected the very 
shortest, as those to Titus, Philemon, &c. But I should 
be sorry to think that you regarded our attention to the 
Scriptures in our public services as rendering the private 
study of them unnecessary. The Bible is a book for the 
family and the closet as well as for the house of prayer. 
I have taken some pains to render our reading the Scrip- 
tures in our public services interesting and profitable: 
but their great usefulness must consist in their rendering 
assistance to you when you sit down by yourselves to 
study those records of our religion which are “able to 
make us wise unto salvation.” 

Remember, that any exposition I may offer is to be re- 
ceived by you only so far as your understanding may ap- 
prove it. I am, by virtue of your own appointment, your 
instructer. I am not your master, for “‘ one is your master, 
even Christ.” I speak only with such ability as God has 
given me, and with such knowledge as a course of study 
of no great extent has enabled me to acquire. Let me 
recommend to your notice the words of Mr. Locke, near 
the conclusion of the piece from which I have already 
borrowed so much: “If I must believe for myself, it is 
unavoidable that I must understand for myself. -For if I 
blindly and with an implicit faith take the Pope’s inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Scripture, without examining 
whether it be Christ’s meaning, it is the Pope I believe 
in, and not Christ; it is his authority I rest upon, it is 
what he says I embrace; for what it is Christ says I 
neither know nor concern myself. It is the same thing 
when I set up any other man in Christ’s place, and make 
him the authentic interpreter of Sacred Scripture to 
myself. He may possibly understand the Sacred Scrip- 
ture as right as any man: but I shall do well to examine 
myself whether that which I do not know, nay, which 
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{in the way I take) I never can know, can justify me in 
making myself his disciple instead of Jesus Christ’s, who 
of right is alone, and ought to be, my only Lord and 
Master: and it will be no less sacrilege in me to substi- 
tute to myself any other in his room to be a prophet to 
me, than to be my king or priest.” 

J.C. MEANS. 


JOHN WESLEY'S CHARITY. 


“We may die,” he says, “without the knowledge of 
many truths, and yet be carried into Abraham’s bosom ; 
but if we die without love, what will knowledge avail? 
Just as much as it avails the devil and his angels! I will 
not quarrel with you about any opinion; only see that 
your heart be right towards God, and that you know and 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, that you love your neighbour, 
and walk as your Master walked, and I desire no more. 
I am sick of opimions; I am weary to bear them; my 
soul loathes this frothy food. Give me solid and substan- ~ 
tial religion; give me an humble, gentle lover of God and 
man; a man full of mercy and good faith [fruits ?], with- 
out partiality and without hypocrisy ; a man laying him- 
self out in the work of faith, the patience of hope, the 
labour of love. Let my soul be with these Christians, 
wheresoever they are, and whatsoever opinion they are 
of. * Whosoever’ thus ‘ doth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.” This temper of mind led him to judge kindly 
of the Romanists, and of heretics of every description, 
wherever a Christian disposition and a virtuous life were 
found. He published the lives of several Catholics, and 
of one Socinian,* for the edification of his followers. He 
believed not only that Heathens, who did their duty ac- 
cording to their knowledge, were capable of eternal life ; 
but even that a communion with the spiritual world had 
sometimes been vouchsafed to them. ‘Thus, he affirmed 
that the demon of Socrates was a ministering angel, and 
that Marcus Antoninus received good: inspirations, as he 
has asserted of himself; and where there was no such in- 
dividual excellence, as in these signal instances, he refused 
to believe that any man could be precluded from salva- 
ee ee ees oh ete ee ie eee 

* Thomas Firmin. 
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tion by the accident of his birth-place. Upon this point 
he vindicated divine justice, by considering the different 
relation in which the Almighty stands to his creatures, 
as a creator and asa governor. Asa creator, he acts in 
all things according to his own sovereign’ will: in that 
exercise of his power justice can have no place; for no- 
thing is due to what has no being. According, therefore, 
to his own good pleasure, he allots the time, the place, 
the circumstances for the birth of each individual, and 
gives them various degrees of understanding and of know- 
ledge, diversified in numberless ways. “It is hard to 
say how far this extends: what an amazing difference’is 
there between one born and bred up ina pious English 
family, and one born and bred among the Hottentots! 
Only we are sure the difference cannot be so great as to 
necessitate one to be good, or the other to be evil; to 
force one into everlasting glory, or the other into ever- 
lasting burnings. For, as a governor, the Almighty can- 
not possibly act according to hisown mere sovereign will; » 
but, as he has expressly told us, according to the invaria- 
ble rules both of justice and mercy. Whatsoever, there- 
fore, it hath pleased Him to do of his sovereign pleasure 
as creator, He will judge the world in righteousness, 
and every man therein, according to the strictest justice. 
He will punish no man for doing any thing which he 
could not possibly avoid; neither for omitting any thing 
which he could not possibly do.” 

Wesley was sometimes led to profess a different doc- 
trine, in consequence of discussing questions which serve 
rather to sharpen the disputatious faculties than to im- 
prove a Christian disposition. Thus he affirmed, in the 
Minutes of Conference, that a Heathen, a Papist, or a 
Church-of-England man, if they die without being sanc- 
tified, according to his notions of sanctification, cannot 
see the Lord. And to the question, Can an Unbeliever, 
whatever he be in other respects, challenge any thing 
of God’s justice? the answer is, “ Absolutely nothing but 
hell.”* But the humane opinion was more congenial to 
his temper, and in that better opinion he rested. 


* We would suggest that there is no real inconsistency between 
these passages and the benevolent sentiments expressed before. If he 
admitted that ‘‘a Heathen, a Papist, or a Church-of-England man” 
might (while they continued such) be sanctified, then he does not 
here debar them from salvation, And though an unbeliever might 
not be able to challenge any thing but hell of God’s justice, he might 
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ANECDOTE OF COLONEL GARDINER. 


‘Tue commanding officer of the King’s forces, then 
about Edinbargh, with the other colonels, and several 
other gentlemen of rank in their respective regiments, 
favoured him with their company at Bankton, and took 
a dinner with him. He too well foresaw what might 
happen amidst such a,variety of tempers and characters ; 
and fearing lest his conscience should have been ensnared 
by a sinful silence, or that, on the other hand, he might 
seem to pass the bounds of decency and infringe upon the 
laws of hospitality, by animadverting on guests so entitled 
to his regard, he, happily determined on the following 
method of avoiding each of these difficulties. As soon as 
they were come together, he addressed them with a great 
deal of respect, and yet at the same time with a very 
frank and determined air, and told them that he had the 
honour in that district to be a justice of the peace, and 
consequently that he was sworn to put the laws in execu- 
tion, and among the rest those against swearing ; that he 
could not execute them upon others with any confidence, 
or by any means approve himself as a man of impartiality 
and integrity to his own heart, if he suffered them to be 
broken in his presence by persons of any rank whatso- 
ever; and that therefore he entreated all the gentlemen 
who then honoured him with their company, that they 
would please to be upon their guard; and that if any oath 
or curse should escape them, he hoped they would con- 
sider his legal animadversions upon it as a regard to the 
duties of his office and the dictates of his conscience, and 
not as owing to any want of deference to them. The 
commanding officer immediately supported him in this 
declaration, as entirely becoming the station in which 
he was, assuring him that he would be ready to pay the 
penalty if he inadvertently transgressed ; and when Col. 


yet receive heaven of God’s forgiving mercy. We remember to have 
met with the following lines, which are, we believe, ascribed to Wes- 
ley, and are in complete accordance with the sentiments in the above 
article : 

Ye different sects who all declare, 

“‘Lo, Christ is here,” or “ Christ is there ;” 

Your better proof divinely give, 

And shew me where the Christians live. [Ep ] 
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Gardiner on any occasion stepped out of the room, he 
himself undertook to be the guardian of the law in his 
absence; and as one of the inferior officers offended 
during this time, he informed the Colonel, so that the fine 
was exacted and given to the poor, with the universal 
approbation of the company. ‘The story spread in the 
neighbourhood, and was, perhaps, applauded highly by 
many who wanted the courage to go and do likewise. 
DoppripGe’s Memoirs of Col. Gardiner. 


PARAPHRASE OF HAB. ill. 17, 18. 


AutTnouau the fig-tree’s blossom should decline, 
Nor fruit appear upon the spreading vine, 

The cultur’d olive fail its oil to yield, 

While lack of herbage marks the barren field, 
The flocks through famine altogether fall, 

And of the herd be none within the stall, 

Still will I hope amid the desolation, 

Nor cease to praise the God of my salvation. 


Chatham. CANDIDUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We thank Candidus for his Cholera reflections, but question whe- 
ther they would excite interest, especially as the disease has, for the 
present at least, abated. 

“A Friend” from Saffron Walden recommends the alteration of 
the Advocate to a shilling Quarterly periodical. We think both the 
increase of the price and the longer interval between publication 
would be evils, and though we might then insert longer articles, we 
think this would not counterbalance the disadvantages. What we 
want is a more extended circulation, which would enable us to give 
more matter and put on a cover. 

We have received several numbers of the British and Foreign 
Temperance Herald. We are glad to find Temperance Societies are 
fast increasing. We doubt not of their doing much good. . 

The letters which an esteemed friend and contributor has sent us on 
the disinclination of the Orthodox to associate with Unitarians, we 
decline to insert. We think them excellent, but consider that the 
publication of these reproofs of uncharitableness in others tends-to 
cherish an unkind and bigoted spirit on our own side towards them, 
and so to increase the evil sought to be abated. 
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7. Tue orator of the day then stood forward and stated 
that it was the custom of the brethren to pause during 
their worship, and that, as that morning so unusually 
large a number of strangers were precent who seemed 
desirous to gain information, he would explain at some 
length the leading points of their faith and doctrines. It 
was customary, he said, in other denominations, to take 
some portion of scripture as a text to be expounded. 
From this text the minister generally contrived, before 
his sermon was ended, to deduce the elements of his own 
preconceived creed, although he frequently disclaimed 
all such intention. (This charge you, my friend, and my 
other clerical acquaintances, may digest and settle as you 
please.) He intended to adopt their plan, but should 
omit their occult candour; he should give us, in an en- 
larged exposition, his view of the prophetic declaration 
of God to the Prophet Elijah, extending at the period of 
its delivery to time past, present, and to come, embracing 
four great ages of the world, and referring directly to the 
establishment of that millennial church, a branch of which 
was then sitting in our presence. He then repeated the 
following scripture: “‘ And he [the angel] said, Go forth, 
and stand upon the mount before the Lorp. And, be- 
hold, the Lory passed by, and a great and strong wind 
rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before 
the Lorn; but the Lorp was not in the wind: and after 
the wind an earthquake; dut the Lorp was not in the 
earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire; but the 
Lorp was not in the fire: and after the fire a still small 
voice. And it was so, when Elijah heard zt, that he 
wrapped his face in his mantle, and went out, and stood 
in the entering in of the cave. And, behold, there came 
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a voice unto him, and said, What doest thou here, Elijah ?” 
1 Kings xix. 11—13. 

The first great event, the wind, he said, referred to the 
general deluge; the imagery by which he elucidated this 
position was very appropriate, and remarkably in coinci- 
dence with the statements of those modern geologists 
who believe in the diluvial catastrophe. The earthquake 
referred, he said, to the delivery of the children of Israel 
from the bondage of Egypt; the fire to the coming of 
Christ in the flesh. As the fire burns up rubbish, clears 
away brush-wood, and prepares the land for the good 
seed, so the coming of Christ in the flesh, by the lessons 
he taught, the miracles he performed, the sufferings he 
underwent, and the conquest he achieved, prepared the 
world for the glorious reign of his spirit upon earth. But 
as God was not in the wind, nor in the earthquake, so 
neither was he in the fire. He was notin the fire in this 
sense; the worship of bis holy and spiritual temple was 
not kept up; the abomination which causeth to desolate 
was permitted to stand in the place where it ought not 
to be; instead of inviting to the spiritual worship which 
God requireth, the professed head of the Christian church 
was performing heathen ceremonies, and persecuting the 
saints who, in small numbers, continued to prophesy in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

But during the seventeenth century the “still small 
voice” began to be heard. Its first breathings issued out 
in various ways, of which the principal was that when 
the government of England permitted, or as they called 
it, ‘‘ tolerated” man in the investigation of religious sub- 
jects for himself, and deigned to relieve him from certain 
pains and penalties to which he had been heretofore sub+ 
ject for the exercise of his conscience. A calculation of 
‘certain prophetic numbers followed, and our ‘orator found 
out, that adding 1260, the years which answered ‘the 
days of prophecy, to the date 450, the period of the de- 
cree of Pope Leo, brought us down ‘to the accession of 
the Hanoverian dynasty. ‘his was another breathing-of 
‘the still small voice. But its most powerful whispers, he 
‘said, (and in this statement ‘I suppose all your readers as 
well as myself will agree with him,) were -at the ‘time 
when the representatives of the people of America in 
‘solemn congress assembled, declared, “ that the human 
‘mind was free.” T'hen the still small voice ~was heard 

eplainly, and the Lord was indeed in that voice. -But'the 
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still small voice was yet more particularly heard in the 
experience of that extraordinary woman Amn Lee.* 
[The following is given verbatim]: “Did the Lord 
speak by Ann? Yea. ‘Did she speak by her alone? 
Not so. Was the second coming of \Christ manifest in 
Ann Lee? Yea. Was Ann Lee the Messiah in this 
second .coming?? ‘Not so. Would Christ come again in 
ten thousand of this saints? Yea. ‘Would he come.and 
be visibly glorified with ten thousand of his saints? \Not 
so. The word with was wrongly inserted; the prepasi- 
tion ought tobe zz. Whatever we may think, there will 
be no other second.coming of Christ than this spiritual 
reign upon earth inthe righteousness of his people.” 
Now of this righteous people the orator proceeded to 
say, those assenrbled ‘before us formed a part. They had 
venounced the vain practices of a wicked world and the 
‘carnal desires.of the flesh. ‘They had devoted both their 
bodies and their spirits:to the glory of God. They lived 
a virgin life, denying ‘the carnal temptations of sense. 
They had renounced the property which ‘the world.called 
its own, and which worldly professors valued, and they 
had all things common. ‘The primitive church appeared 
again tin their assembly, and it would never cease. ‘The 
former spiritual association, called ithe primitive church, 
fell, because after .a time it mixed with :the world and 
the things.of the world, till it was overcome :by them. 
They, on the-contrary, had.come.out from among them, 
and were separate. hey ihad renounced their ,wars.and 


t 


* As your readers may, some of them at least, be uninformed 
about Ann Lee, we will observe, that/it appears,she. was horn at Man- 
chester in 1736, of poor .but honest parents, and joined a religious 
society under the care of James and Jane Wardley, when twenty 
three years of age. She was three times, previous to her emigration, 
imprisoned on account of her religious principles. During her first 
imprisonment she saw the Lord Jesus Christ in his glory, and re- 
ceived from him the assurance that she was destined to be the head 
of one branch of the millennial church. During her second imprison- 
ment, which we are-told was inflicted without anyJegal process, she 
was confirmed in her high office. On her emigration to America, she 
repudiated herself from -her unbelieving <husband, retook: her maiden 
name, assumed the title of mother .of the.church, and devoted herself 
to the glory,of God. ‘Mother Ann died at Neskayana, in the town- 
ship of Watervliet, near ,Adbany, on ,the 8th of September, 1784. 
Just before she expired she took up the spirit of prophecy and named 
her successor in her high office” Extracted and abridged from “‘a 
Summary: View .of the Millennial, Chureh;”, Albany, 1823. 
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their fightings; and they took no part in their politics, 
nor any of their worldly concerns. Their time was de- 
voted to useful and necessary worldly occupations, to 
comforting one another, to instructing their own youth, 
and also the children that Providence had placed near to 
their borders. 

An attempt to answer objections to their faith and 
practice, and a most powerful persuasion to holiness, 
concluded the discourse, which extended in time to one 
hour and one minute. 

8. The audience again ranged themselves in rows and 
sung a tune, as at the beginning, when the orator again 
stepped forth, and proceeding along all the ranks, de- 
livered a kind of exhortation to each person in a subdued 
under tone. He then once more appealed to the candour 
of the spectators, challenged the fullest investigation into 
the private life and conduct of the Society, and the most 
rigid comparison of their faith with that of the primitive 
church; after which he raised his hand and dismissed us 
with an appropriate benediction. This concluding scene 
occupied thirteen minutes, and the whole time of wor- 
ship two hours and twenty minutes, 

The worship was conducted so orderly, and every part 
was so evidently the result of consideration, and not dic- 
tated by the passion of the moment, that I believe among 
the company present there was the utmost uniformity of 
opinion favourable to this singular community, however 
we all differed from their sentiments and practices. 

New Lebanon Shaker Village is in the state of New 
York, but adjoining the Massachussetts’ boundary; it is 
near the high road from Albany to Boston, from which 
city it is distant one hundred and thirty-nine miles, and 
probably, in a straight line, about the same distance from 
New York, but only thirty-one miles from Albany. 

R. G, 
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EvrErnaAx Gop, our wondering souls 
Admire thy matchless grace ; 

That thou wilt walk, that thou wilt dwell 
With Adam’s worthless* race. 


* “Sinful,” * feeble,” or ‘ wandering,” may be substituted here. 
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O lead me to that happy path 
Where I my God may meet ; 

Though hosts of foes begird it round, 
Though briers wound my feet. 


Cheer’d with thy converse, I can trace 
The desert with delight: 

Through all the gloom one smile of thine 
Can dissipate the night. 


Nor shall I thro’ eternal days 
A restless pilgrim roam ; 

Thy hand, that now directs my course, 
Shall soon convey me home. 


I ask not Enoch’s rapturous flight 
To realms of endless day ; 

Nor seek Elijah’s fiery steeds 
To bear this flesh away. 


Joyful my spirit will consent 
To drop its mortal load ; 

And hail the sharpest pangs of death 
That break its way to God. 


ON THE PERPETUITY OF BAPTISM. 


** As many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on 

Christ.””—Paut. 
Sir, 

SHouLp you consider the following observations 
worthy of a place in your pages, they are quite at your 
service. My object is to call the attention of your read- 
ers to the much-neglected, though, as I think, highly- 
important subject of Christian Baptism. 

The Christian profession is of so respectable a character 
that an open assumption of it is conducive to an honour- 
able reputation ; and I propose to shew that it is by Bap- 
tism we should enter upon that profession. For this 
purpose it might be deemed sufficient were I to shew 
that such was the original scriptural mode, and leave it 
to the Antibaptist to shew why that mode should be de- 
parted from. I shall not, however, content myself with 
this, but shall endeavour to shew why it should be ad- 
hered to. I lay down, then, two distinct propositions: 
I., that Baptism was the original mode of assuming the 
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Christian profession ; ad, II., that there is as much prac- 
tical utility in Baptism now as there 6ver Was. 

If it be not supérfluous, let mie establish, I., that Bap- 
tism was the priiitive modé of putting on a4 Christian 
profession. This can only be done by reference to the 
Christian Scriptures. In Matt. iii. we find the example 
of our Lord himself; we find that when he entered upon 
the office and assumed the character of the Messiah,— 
when he was first recognized by a voice from the heavens 
as the chosen and well-beloved Son of God,—at the 
period from which we date our allegiance to him as our 
spiritual lawgiver,—at the time when he beearne head 
over all things in the new dispetisation, hé was baptized 
in Jordan. He was entering upon a new career, and he 
was desirous of devoting himself and all the powers he 
possessed to the cause of philanthropy, holiness, and vir- 
tue; and Baptism was the initiatory rite which he chose 
to adopt. Again, Jesus not only was baptized himself, 
but he baptized his disciples. See John iil. 23, iv. 1; and 
by referring “to the following passages, the reader will 
find that the practice was observed by the Apostles after 
our Lord’s departure: Acts ii. 388—41, viii. 12, also 36— 
40, ix. 18, x. 48, xviii. 8; Gal. iii. 27, and many others. 
From the passages above referred to it will appear that 
Baptism was the mode adopted by the first disciples of 
taking upon themselves, and openly declaring that they 
had taken upon themselves, the Christiati name and pro- 
fession; and this is my proposition. “ But,” says the 
Antibaptist, “ you have as yet proved nothing that I am 
not perfectly willing to admit: I allow that the Christian 
profession is a creditable one, and I allow that Baptism 
was the primitive mode of assuming that profession; but 
I deny that this was intended to be continued in these 
later ages of the church ;” and this brings mé, - 

IJ., to my second proposition, viz. that there is 4s much 
practical utility in Baptism now as there éver was. 

It is said that a great change of circumstances has 
taken place since the days of the apostles, and that that 
which was useful and proper in their day is ho longer so, 
in consequence of that change of cireumstaiicés: 

Now a man would absolutely stultify himself, were he 
to deny that a great change of circumstances has taken 
place within the last eighteen centuries. But I submit 
that the question for our consideration is, ‘not Whether 
such change has taken place or hot, but whether there 
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be any thing in that change that at all affects the utility 
of Christian Baptism: because I can easily conceive that 
the world may have undergone great changes, physical 
or moral, or both, and still Baptism may be as proper 
under one set of circumstances as under the other, So 
that the mere circumstance of a change having taken 
place by no means proves that Baptism ought to be dis- 
continued,—the conclusion is a manifest non sequitur. I. 
have no doubt, Mr, Editor, that it is upon this untenable 
position that many who object to Baptism take their 
stand. ‘They deceive themselves and mislead others by 
taking it for granted, and holding it out as a self-evident 
truth, that Baptism can be useful only under one parti- 
cular set of circumstances. But why may it not be as 
useful now as it was in the days of the apostles? Its 
object and tendency are the same now that they were 
then. It is a public declaration of faith in Jesus Christ ; 
it is the scriptural mode of pledging ourselves, as his 
- disciples, to live a life of holiness and virtue. I am not 
aware that it was ever viewed in any other light by the 
first disciples; and, being viewed in this light, what 
reason can be urged for its adoption in the first century 
that does not apply with equal force to its continuance ia 
the nineteenth ? 

But, it is said, Baptism is unnecessary in the present 
day, because we have other and sufficient means of 
making known our belief in Christianity; we associate 
with Christians, and we join in Christian worship,: and 
by doing so, we sufficiently testify that we are Christians, 
and nothing more is needed. 

_ But do those who urge this objection perceive the con- 
sequence to which it tends? If Baptism be unnecessary 
now, because we have other means of making known our 
belief in Christianity, it must have been still less neces. 
sary in the days of the apostles; for, Christianity being 
then so exceedingly unpopular, and the Christians being 
‘a sect every where spoken against,” if a person asso- 
ciated with them, and joined in their worship, he became 
from that moment a marked man, if I may so speak; he 
was at once known and recognized as a disciple of Christ. 
But now the case is yery different, for Christianity is so 
popular, and attendance at a place of Christian worship 
so much a matter of course, that the mere circumstance 
of an individual associating with Christians and joining 
in their worship is but a very slender proof indeed of this 
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being a Christian from deep personal conviction; so that, 
if some public declaration of discipleship was necessary 
in those days when every Christian was a marked man, 
surely this must be still more necessary now ; and there- 
- fore the change of circumstances so much spoken of, in- 
stead of being such as to supersede the utility of Be- 
lievers’ Baptism, actually renders that utility more 
apparent, 


Pulborough. GIDEON DUPLOCK. 


THE PROPRIETY OF EXAMINING SCRIPTURE FOR 
OURSELVES. 


Tue man who advises such an easy method (that of 
following system-makers and expositors) which I acknow- 
ledge is by far the commonest, is like one who tells you, 
“This writing, the contents of which you are anxious to 
be acquainted with, you need not take the trouble to 
peruse yourself. It is but dimly written, and we have 
now only twilight. I have better eyes and am acquainted 
with the character. Do but attend, and I shall read it 
distinctly in your hearing.” On the other hand, he who 
with me advises the other method (that of examining for 
one’s-self), is like one who says, “Take this writing into 
your own hand. I shall procure you a supply of light; 
and though the character is rather old, yet with some 
attention in comparing one part with another, you will 
soon be familiarized to it, and may then read it for your- 
self.” Ina matter of little moment, and where there can 
be no danger of deception, it may be said, and justly said, 
the first method is the best, because it is the easiest and 
quickest. But suppose it is an affair of great importance 
to you, and that there is real danger of deception; sup- 
pose, further, that your anxiety having led you to em- 
ploy different readers, the consequence hath been that 
each reader, to your great astonishment, discovers things 
in the writing which were not discovered by the rest; 
nay more, that the discoveries of the different readers are 
contradictory to one another; would you not then be 
satisfied, that the only part a reasonable man could take 
would be to recur to the second method mentioned ? 
Now this is precisely the case with the point in hand. 

I shall illustrate the difference between these two 
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methods by one other example, and then have done. 
You intend to travel into a foreign country where you 
propose to transact a great deal of business with the 
natives. You go, I shall first suppose, without knowing 
any thing of the language of the country. In all the 
affairs you have to transact with the inhabitants, as you 
find yourself unable to convey to them directly your sen- 
timents, or to apprehend theirs, in the only manner they 
are able to communicate them; as you daily receive 
letters which you cannot read, or give a return to in a 
language that can be read by them, you are compelled 
every moment to have recourse to interpreters, a method 
extremely cumbersome, tedious, and dangerous at the 
best. You are entirely at the mercy of those interpreters; 
their want of knowledge or their want of honesty may 
be equally prejudicial to you. A very slight blunder of 
theirs, arising from a very imperfect acquaintance with 
either language, may be productive of consequences the 
most.ruinous to your affairs.—Let us now again suppose 
you take a different method. You make it your first 
object to study the language, and are become.a tolerable 
proficient in it before yuu go abroad, or at least before 
you enter on any important business with the natives. 
This, though a harder task at first setting out, greatly 
facilitates your intercourse with the people afterwards, 
and gives you a certain security and independence in all 
your transactions with them, which it is impossible you 
could ever have otherwise enjoyed. You may then oc- 
casionally and safely, where any doubt ariseth, consult 
an interpreter; the resources in point of knowledge which 
you have provided for yourself will prove a sufficient 
check on him to prevent his having it in his power to 
deceive you in a matter of moment. I shall leave you, 
gentlemen, to make the application of these two suppo- 
sitions at your leisure. 
Dr. Campsety. Lectures on Systematic Theology. 


THE FUNERAL OF JOSIAH. 


«« After all this, when Josiah had prepared the temple, Necho, king 
of Egypt, came up to fight against Charchemish by Euphrates: and 
Josiah went out against him. But he sent ambassadors to him, say- 
ing, ‘ What have I to do with thee, thou king of Judah? I come not 
against thee this day, but against the house wherewith I have war: for 
God commanded me to make haste : forbear thee from meddling with 
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God, who és with me, that he destroy thee not” Nevertheless, Josiah, 
would not turn his face from him, but disguised himself that he might 
fight with him, and hearkened not unto the words of Necho from the 
mouth of God, and came to fight in the valley of Megiddo. And the 
archers shot at king Josiah: and the king said to his servants, ‘ Have 
me away; for Iam sore wounded.’ His servants, therefore took him. 
out of that chariot, and put him in the second chariot that he had; 
and they brought him to Jerusalem, and he died, and was buried in 
one of the sepulchres of his fathers. And all Judah and Jerusalem 
mourned for Josiah. And Jeremiah lamented for Jesiah: and all the 
singing men and the singing women spake of Josiah in their lamenta- 
tions to this day, and made them an ordinance in Israel,” 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 20—25. 


THe sun is in the west; his golden beams 
Are shed on Zion, and her palaces 
Are glist’ning in his rays. ‘The pinnacles 
Which deck her temple glow like burnish’d gold. 
Mount Olivet is radiant too; the towns 
Upon its sides are basking in the light 
Of the departing orb of day. The vale 
Which bears thy name, Jehoshaphat! is dark, 
For o’er it the tall city casts its shade. 
O glorious is that valley when the sun 
Throws on the earth his morning beams! they glance 
Down the smooth slope of Olivet, and lie 
Full on the temple’s eastern front. The vine, 
The fig, the olive, and the mulberry, 
Moved by the early breeze, which gently sighs 
Through their thick branches, beautify the scene, 
While Kedron ripples on its course, its stream 
Glancing in sun-light. Now that vale is wrapt 
In shade; for as the sun pursues his way, 
And leaves the eastern for the western sky, 
The length’ning shadows from Moriah’s mount 
Stretch o’er its verdant bosom. Kedron yet 
Is bright, reflecting from its lucid wave 
The light of the clear sky which shines above. 


What funeral train comes winding up the vale ? 
Why pours Jerus’lem all her sons abroad 
To follow it? Who sleeps in death, that thus 
The tears of a whole nation seem to flow ? 
For look upon that crowd, and you can trace 
The marks of sorrow in each countenance. 
The aged matron weeps as she beholds 
‘The slow procession. ‘The bright virgin drops 
The crystal tear. E’en children leave their sport, 
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And look and weep with sympathetic grief. » 

The time-worn, silver-headed priest bows down 
Beneath the weight of anguish ; o’er his cheek, 
Wrinkled with age, and down his snow-white beard, 
Fast fall the tears. The warrior, too, tho’ used 

To sight of death in his most direful forms, 

Refuses not to give a vent to grief 

That gushes from his eye and streams adown 

His sun-burnt visage, scarr’d with many a wound. 


For whom lament they thus? E’en had the land 
Been visited, as Egypt was of old, 
With death—had the destroyer pass’d throughout 
And smote the first-born of each family, 
Scarcely would more extended woe prevail. 
For whom then weep they thus? Their king has fall’n, 
The good Josiah! From a child he sat 
Upon the throne, and they have watch’d bis growth 
In wisdom and in stature. Eyes that look’d 
Upon his blooming youth, and kindled up 
With gladness as they heard the frequent tale,— 
How he repait’d the temple, or restored 
The observance of the law, and won them back 
Jehovah’s favour by his piety,— ?’ 
Now drop the tear upon his early tomb. 
Manasseh’s cruelty, and Amon’s love 
For idol-worship, long had pain’d the heart 
Of those who yet retain’d within their breast 
The fear of God, and drawn upon the land 
Jehovah’s vengeance. But Josiah came, 
And with him peace and piety. Again 
The land was bless’d with justice, and had rest 
From all her foes, and therefore do they mourn 
His loss—the good and tender-hearted king! 


But how has death approach’d him? Has disease 
Wasted and worn him slowly to the grave? 
Or has foul treason struck the secret blow ? 
Or grief or accident cut short his days? 
He fell in battle. The Egyptian came 
To war against Carchemish’ towers that rise 
Where broad Euphrates rolls his mighty tide, 
And forth Josiah went to stay his course: 
The Egyptian monarch warn’d him to return; 
_ He would not. In Megiddo’s vale they fought, 
And there Josiah fell, and Judah’s host 
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Bow’d to the might of Egypt. ‘They have brought 
The good king’s body to Jerusalem, 
To lay it with his fathers in the tomb. 


Slow moves the train beneath Moriah’s brow, 
And as the sun sinks in the glowing west, 
And night with all her starry train comes on, 
The funeral torches throw their ruddy gleam 
On that sad company. The holy seer 
Whom God inspired to prophesy the fall 
Of Judah’s throne,—who lived to see the ills 
Which he foretold arrive,—whose mournful strains 
Tell ‘ how the city sat in solitude 
That once was full of people,” *—Jeremy, 
Precedes the lifeless corse, and to the harp 
Responsive pours the melancholy strain : 


Mourn, sons of Judah! o’er his bier, 
And grateful shed the frequent tear, 
As thus you carry to the grave 

The relics of the wise, the brave. 


As brightly glows the morning’s ray, 
So gladly shone thy prosp’rous day : 
His course complete, as sinks the sun, 
So hast thou sunk—thy race is run! © 


Thy race isrun! We fondly deem’d, 

While bright thy op’ning morning beam’d, 
That thou wouldst long our land have bless’d, 
And sunk in hoary age to rest. 


Vain are our fondest hopes! The Lord 
Sent forth th’ irrevocable word, 

And call’d thee from the ills to come, 
To sleep within the silent tomb. 


And thou hast fall’n! Megiddo’s vale 
Hath seen swarth Egypt’s strength prevail : 
Judah! thy mighty ones lie low, 

Blunted their sword, and broke their bow. 
Oh never from that fatal day 

Let sunbeams on Megiddo play, 

And let the dews of heaven fail 

To fertilize th’ accursed vale. 


For there upon the blood-stain’d field 
The warrior cast away his shield ; 


* Lament. i. 1. 
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And there th’ anointed of the Lord 
Has fall’n beneath the foeman’s sword. 


Though weep we o’er thy early tomb, 

We dare not murmur at thy doom; 

But bow before the Lord, and own 

That clouds and darkness shroud his throne. 


Draw back the bolts, the doors unclose 
Where still in death our kings repose, 
And lay beside his fathers’ dust 

The relics of the good, the just. 


The prophet ceases, for the train have reach’d 
The abode of death. The massive gates unclose 
And let the mourners in. ‘The breathless corse 
Is laid beside his fathers—* dust to dust!” 


Oh nought avails the kingly crown to stay 
The hand of death; nor can the purple robe 
Ward off the unerring, the impartial dart 
Which smites the monarch of a thousand realms, 
And the poor peasant, with an equal stroke. 
Nor might, nor learning, nor e’en virtue’s force, 
Can rescue from the grave; else had this vault, 
Where Judah’s princes moulder and decay, 
Been tenantless. ‘Then David had not seen 
Corruption, nor had Solomon the wise, 

Nor good Jehoshaphat. But they are there, 
And wait in silence and forgetfulness 

Till the dread morning shall arise, when Death 
Shall bow beneath his conqueror, and yield 
His victims to a mightier than he. 


The grave! it is our common home—the way 
Of all the earth: O happy, who shall find 
It leads to joys beyond the reach of time, 
To realms where death shall never more be known, 
Nor weeping—to that city of our God 
Not made with hands, eternal in the skies! 


J.C. MEANS. 


WOOD’S BIBLE STORIES, PART I. 

Mr. Woop has been enabled, by the sale of the first 
impression, to bring out a new and much improved 
edition of his Bible Stories from the Old Testament. 
The work is considerably enlarged by the addition of 
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two stories from the life of Abraham, by the intro- 
duction of new particulars into the narratives previously 
contained, and the frequent introduction .of Scripture 
language for the more compressed form in which the 
history was conveyed in the first edition, In all these 
alterations Mr. Wood seems to have acted with good 
judgment: the introduction of the original phraseology 
of the Scriptures, especially in the conversations, adds 
materially to the interest, and consequently to the value 
of the book. 

The moral reflections remain in their separate form. 
My own opinion was expressed in a notice of the first 
edition in the General Baptist Advocate for November 
1831. It is different from Mr. Wood’s on this point; but 
the objection lies now only against the form in which 
they are conveyed, since, with scarcely an exception, the 
erroneous inferences drawn from the temporal rewards 
or punishments of the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensa- 
tions have been expunged. 

The book will, I think, be regarded as a valuable ac- 
cession to. our Juvenile Libraries and Sunday-school read- 
ing books. To the latter it is especially desirable, as con- 
veying a knowledge of the leading events of the Old 
Testament previously to their beginning to read the 


Scriptures themselves. 
J.C. MEANS. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


OPENING OF ‘THE GENERAL BAPTIST 'MEETING-HOUSE IN COLES 
STREET, SWAN. STREET, DOVER ROAD, LONDON. 


THE congregation lately meeting in Trinity Place having at last 
succeeded in procuring a more suitable place of worship, removed 
thither on Sunday, the 20th of January. 

On occasion of the opening it was determined to have three.ser- 
vices, with collections in the morning and evening. As the afternoon 
service was intended chiefly for the residents in the neighbourhood, 
it was not deemed advisable to havea collection then, as it might 
have discouraged the attendance of strangers and persons of opposite 
sentiments, who, not feeling at present any interest in the place, 
would hardly have been willing to contribute to its support. 

In the morning, Mr. Mardon, of Worship Street, delivered an ex- 
cellent discourse from 1 Cor. xv. 58: ** Be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always.abounding inthe work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your Jabour-is not in vain in-the.Lord.”” He endeavoured,to 
‘shew that-we were to follow with patience the path which duty 
pointed out, and not hastily to ascribe ‘to obstinacy similar perseve- 
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tance when observed in others, private judyment being the right of 
every man. - The hearers were estimated to amount to about a hun- 
dred, (independent of the Sunday scholars,) being twice the average 
number present at the morning service at Trinity Place. 

The afternoon setvice was attended by about as many persons as 
the morning, ‘and ‘the sermon was preached by Mr. Means, the pastor 
of the congregation. His text was Haggai ii..9: “ The glory of 
this latter house shall be greater than of the former, saith the LORD 
of Hosts: and in ‘this ‘place will I give peace, ‘saith the Lorp of 
Hosts.” The preacher, in discoursing upon the last clause, which 
he regarded ‘as a prophecy of Christ, took occasion to state what he 
considered the leading doctrines of the gospel, not as matters for 
doubtful disputation, ‘but ‘as truths intended to sanctify the heart 3 
and an ‘conclusion he gave a brief ‘history of the church, its removals 
and fluctuations, since its first formation. 

The evening service was ‘condacted by Mr. Aspland, of Hackney, 
‘who ‘took for his subject the ‘avoiriting of Jesus ‘by Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus, ‘as related by the evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and John; 
considering -successively the ‘aétion of Mary, the objection of Judas 
and the other apostles, and the sentiments of Christ with respect to 
both these ‘parties. The hearers of this. excellent discourse were 
much more -numerous than ‘the congregations at either-of the pre- 
vious services. There ‘were about two hundred and fifty persons 
present. 

The collections amounted together to more than nine pounds. 

The meeting-house is a plain but very neat and commodious 
building, without any gallery, but with sufficient height to admit of 
one being erected if ever it should be requisite. It is fitted with 
pews, and will hold two hundred and seventy people. Its situation 
is in several respects very eligible; for although it is in a back 
street, it'is near to Blackman Street and the Dover Road, two of the 
great outlets of ‘the metropolis, and to Trinity Street, which, when 
‘finished, ‘is likely ‘to ‘become a considerable thoroughfare. The 
se Lacie too is increasing in populousness and respectability. 

he building was erected for a Mr. Addis, who, having scruples 
about entering into the church, for which he had been educated, at- 
tempted to raise a congregation of Dissenters ; but not succeeding to 
‘his wish, he associated with him, a Mr.-Corne, a preacher of Cal- 
vinistic sentiments. Mr. Addis, however, not long afterwards, giving 
up the expectation of effecting any thing, -retired, and disposed of 
‘the:lease: (of which above'sixty-two ‘years are unexpired) to the con- 
gregation in Trinity Place,who have thus been enabled to occupy 
‘the meeting-house*within’ two ‘years of its being first opened, 

“The rent, which amounts ‘to £42. 10s. per annum, together with 
the increase in the other parts of the yearly expenditure, consequent 
on the-eccupation of .a larger place, will press heavily:on ‘the re- 
sources of the congregation, which, although considerably increased 
from what it was:\when-at Worship Street, is:still neither large nor 
wealthy. This, -however, the members of it hope .and trust to:be 
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able to meet; but, for the premium and other expenses attendant 
upon the first occupation of the place, they must appeal to the libe- 
rality of their Christian brethren at large, and especially of their 
brethren among the General Baptists. The removal of the congre- 
gation from Worship Street might be regarded as the formation of a 
second General Baptist Society in the metropolis, for so long as the 
two churches met in the same place at different hours, they could 
scarcely be regarded as equivalent to more than one; since, as some 
members of each would be likely to attend the religious services of 
the other, their joint increase would be limited by the capacity of 
the place. And as the neighbourhood has a considerable influence 
in determining where a family (especially a large one, including 
many females or young people) shall attend, the promotion of truth 
‘is likely to be furthered by the existence of two societies separated at 
a considerable distance from each other. 

So long, however, as the church in Trinity Place was without a 
meeting-house, which it could not expect to occupy permanently, its 
stability could hardly be regarded as secure; but now this difficulty 
has been removed, there is good reason for expecting, not only its 
continuance, but its increase. 

Premiumpforjlcasewng:. ciestsclale.calswiae> alelas - «aha e loo 


Other expenses, including rent of room in Trinity Place, 
which the Congregation are engaged to retain through 
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Subscriptions from Members of the Congregation and friends, 
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£178 
Subscriptions will be received by Mr. Coulsell, Treasurer of the 
Congregation, No. 9, Castle Street, near Union Street, Borough ; by 
Mr. Horwood, Unitarian Association Rooms, Walbrook Buildings ; 
and by the Pastor of the congregation, Mr. J. C. Means, No. 7, Fre- 
derick Place, Borough Road, Southwark. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


We regret we suffered the time mentioned by our correspondent R. G. to 
pass by without writing to him, as we had intended. His communications 
are very acceptable to us. Will he allow us to subjoin his name to his 
future articles ? 

We shall be glad if our correspondents would generally allow us to sub- 
join their names to their communications. We presume not to dictate; but 
we shall be glad to do away with the anonymous system. 


The Committee of the London and Southern General Baptist Association 
are making arrangements (pursuant to the recommendation of the last gene- 
ral meeting) for the delivery of Lectures on the last Sunday in the months 
of February and March at Ditchling, Horsham, Billingshurst, Godalming, 
and Crawley. The details of the plan will appear in the next Advocate. 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA. 
(Continued from p. 20.) 


Origin of the New-England States.—Commemoration of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims. 


Srr, Beverley, Yorkshire, Feb. 13, 1833. 

I wow propose to enter on an inquiry into the state 
of religion through the widely-extended regions of the 
United States of America. Your readers must be pre- 
pared to expect that it will be mainly a detail of those 
conclusions which were deduced from what I saw and 
heard between the 11th of October, 1893, the day on 
which I first touched the soil of America, in the city of 
Philadelphia, and the ist of July, 1827, when [ quitted it 
at the city of New York. I shall not, however, restrain 
myself from quoting the opinions and statements of 
others likely to cast light on the subject; nor shall E 
forbear to narrate outlines of sermons, or other religious 
exercises, though not with the studied minuteness that I 
have used in the five preceding numbers of your miscel- 
lany. I shall take up the subject geographically, be- 
ginning with the states of New England, in the extreme 
north-east, and ending with the regions of the Mississipi, 
in the “‘ sweet south-west.” 


AmeERICA ts called the New World, nor does she merit 
the appellation more in regard to the period of her dis- 
covery, than to the novelty which we behold in the civil 
and religious relations of man with man. In vain shall 
we search the prior history of our race for a spot where 
self-government was attempted on a large scale ;—never, 
this instance excepted, since the days of the apostles, has 
the religion of Jesus been permitted to have “ free course 
and be glorified ;” in no age or country, save America, 
has every Christian denomination been placed on the 
same footing in regard to privilege. It is indeed a New 
World, where religion has not been required to lend _ its 
aid to the. establishment and support of the secular 
power. 

All the six states of New England were peopled entirely 
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from Great Britain, and their settlement. arose out of the 
arbitrary spirit of our law-established church. Scarcely 
emancipated herself from the tyranny of Rome, she yet 
refused during the reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts to 
allow any freedom of opinion to her members. Hence 
arose Puritan dissent, hence the first peopling of New 
England, performed under circumstances dissimilar from 
any the world had ever witnessed. Having for freedom 
of conscience removed to Leyden, in Holland, a chosen 
band of Puritans formed a church there, and there devised 
the plan of emigration to the western continent. Many 
members of the congregation sold their estates, and with 
part of the proceeds purchased a vessel of sixty tons, 
called the Speedwell, a sad misnomer! for she proved so 
leaky that they were obliged to abandon her ; and having 
come back to England, they hired another, called the 
May-flower, in which they finally sailed from Plymouth 
on the 6th of September, 1620. ‘Though, fortunately for 
these adventurers in particular, and the lovers of religious 
liberty in general, their vessel carried them safe across 
the Atlantic Ocean, yet exactly such a ship, probably, in 
the present day, could not effect an insurance under triple 
the usual price. They made the coast of America, after 
a stormy passage of sixty-five days, and having spent 
about forty days more in various descents on the land to 
explore the country, they finally settled in lat. 41°. 58’ 
N., long. 70°. 30’. W., in a sheltered spot of the great 
bay of Massachusetts. From this “ hallowed spot” Bos- 
ton is 42 miles distant, Providence about the same, and 
New York 250 miles. Dividing their company into 
nineteen families, they began to erect contiguous dwellings, 
which they called after the last town they had seen in 
their native country, Plymouth. 

Many years since, a society called the Pilgrim Society 
was formed. A building has lately been erected in the 
town of Plymouth, called the Pilgrim Hall; several tons 
of earth and stone from the spot on which the settlers are 
supposed to have first planted their feet, has been 
removed to the centre of the town; their general cemetery 
remains where they placed it, on a high hill adjoining ; 
and the anniversary of their landing is commemorated 
each year, on the 24th of December, as a religious festi- 
val, and a day of rational rejoicing. A general meeting 
of the friends of the Pilgrim Society takes place, a devo- 
tional service is performed, and an oration delivered by 
some one of their leading men, who has been appointed at 
the preceding meeting. 
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The 204th anniversary was commemorated on the 24th 
of December, 1824, the very day on which I was com- 
pelled to quit New England for the south. It was indeed 
a trial to leave the country without visiting Plymouth, and 
my interest in this celebration was so lively that I pro- 
cured various statements of the proceedings: a abort 
abridgment of the best shall be subjoined. 


LANDING OF THE FATHERS. 


The 204th anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth was commemorated in that town on 
Wednesday, with augmented demonstrations of gratitude 
and festivity, and by greatly increased numbers. On 
Tuesday evening the town appeared thronged by visitors 
from every part of New England, many from New York, 
with the addition of several ladies and gentlemen of dis- 
tinction from foreign countries. The evening being dark, 
the citizens spontaneously placed lights in their windows, 
and what was intended to prevent accidents, had the grati- 
fying appearance of a splendid illumination of the whole 
town. We feel it a duty to add, that the exertions of 
the committee of arrangement were so efficient and suc- 
cessful, that after the hotels and inns were filled to* 
overflowing, the mansions of all the citizens were thrown 
open, and no one had. cause to complain of the want of 
ample and hospitable accommodation. 

A salute of artillery, and a peal from the bells, opened the 
anniversary. A procession was formed in the new Pilgrim 
Hall, (where the “ Landing of the Fathers,” an excellent 
picture from the pencil of Col. Sargeant, was suspended,) 
composed of the Pilgrim Society, at the head of which 
_ was the venerable John Watson, the only surviving mem- 
ber of the ante-revolutionary Pilgrim Club, many of the 
clergy,.and a long line of citizens and strangers, many of 
them descendants from the Pilgrims, and which moved 
to the meeting-house, escorted by the Standish Guards, a 
handsome company of infantry. ‘The house was crowded. 
to excess by a brilliant, intelligent, and venerable assem- 
blage. The services of the sanctuary commenced with a 
sacred song, read and sung, line by line, as in olden 
time. The throne of grace was addressed in prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Kendall, in a strain of uncommon piety and 
appropriateness. The performance of the beautiful hymn, 
«Hail, Pilgrim Fathers of our Race,” sung in the tune of 
«Old Hundred,” preceded the anniversary address, by 
Professor Edward Everett. We confess our inability to 
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notice this splendid performance in language any way 
adequate to convey to our readers a just idea of its 
excellence as an historical memoir; its glowing descrip- 
tion of the virtues, disinterestedness, and sacrifices of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; its impressive eloquence ; the liberality 
of its description of the natal “land of the Fathers ;” or 
of the lofty and patriotic spirit of divination with which 
it concluded. It was one hour and fifty minutes m 
delivery. 
The following were some of the toasts :* 


1. The Principles of the Pilgrim Fathers—which forbid all com- 
promise with pernicious errors, and all submission to civil and eccle- 
siastical usurpation. 

3. The Memory of John Robinson—with whom it was orthodox 
to improve, and who inculcated the improvement of orthodoxy. 

6. Honest freedom of opinion, and the memory of Roger Williams. 

7. That portion of the human race “ guilty of a skin not coloured 
like our own’?—May all Christendom soon learn to do right, and 
they be exempted from wrong. 

8. The spirit of our popular Elections, a precious legacy of our 
Fathers, which calls the pride of our Scholars to grace the halls of 
our Legislature. 

9. The ‘ Pulpit’””—truth its creed, and charity its covenant. 

32. Old England—the land of our Fathers. 

36. Archimedes and our Pilgrim Fathers—what the first calculated 
on philosophical principles, the others discovered —the fulerum where 
to place the lever to raise a world into existence. ° 

40. The New-England system of Free Schools—the noblest 
monument the Fathers erected ; let not the Sons impair it. 

42. The May-Flower, whose blossoms are displacing the wilder- 
ness from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

43. That Liberty of the Press which acknowledges no censorship 
but Truth, and fears no disgrace but Licentiousness. 


In the evening a splendid ball and supper gave more 
than three hundred of the fair descendants of the Pilgrims 
an opportunity to unite in partaking of the festivity of the 
memorable occasion.—The following song, written for 
the above anniversary by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of Bos- 
‘ton, was sung by Mr. Brown, of Bridgwater : 


The Pitertm FatuErs—where are they ? 
The waves that brought them o’er 

Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 
As they break along the shore : 


* We presume, then, there is a public dinner after the religious 
service. Ep. 
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Sull roll in the bay, as they rolled that day 
When the May-FLowEr moored below, 

When the sea around was black with storms, 
And white the shore with snow. 


Chorus. Stull roll in the bay, as they rolled that day, &c. 


The mists that wrapped the pilgrim’s sleep 
Still brood upon the tide ; 

And his rocks yet keep their watch by the deep, 
To stay its waves of pride. 

But the snow-white sail, that he gave to the gale 
When the heavens looked dark, is gone ;— 
As an angel’s wing, through an opening cloud, 

Is seen, and then withdrawn. 


It is gone from the bay where it spread that day, &c. 


The pilgrim exile—sainted name ! 
The hill, whose icy: brow 

Rejoiced, when he came, in the morning’s flame, 
In the morning’s flame burns now. 

And the moon’s cold light, as it lay that night 
On the hill-side and the sea, 

Still lies where he laid his houseless head ;— 
But the pilgrim—where is he ? 


He is not in the bay, as he was that day, &c. 


The pilgrim fathers are at rest : 
When summer’s throned on high, 

And the world’s warm breast is in yerdure drest, 
Go, stand on the hill where they lie. 

The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cast ; 

And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last. 


Not such was the ray that he shed that day, &c. 


The pilgrim sprriT has not fled : 
It walks in noon’s broad light ; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 
With the holy stars, by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 
And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay, where the May-Flower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more. 


It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, &c. 


In the language of the Psalmist, “« Amen and Amen,” 
ROBERT GOODACRE. 
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SABBATH EVENING, ‘ 


From “ Hymns for Sunday Schools,” published at Boston, U.S. 
THERE is a time when moments flow 
More happily than all beside ; 
It is, of all times here below, 
A sabbath at the even tide. 


Oh! then the setting sun shines fair ; 
‘And all below, and all above, 
The various forms of nature wear 
One universal garb of love. 


And then the peace that Jesus brought, 
The life of grace eternal beams : 
And we, by his example taught, » 
Will prize the life his love redeems. 
Delightful scene !—a world at rest— 
A God all love—no grief, no fear— 
A heavenly hope—a peaceful breast— 
A smile unsullied by a tear! 


Delightful hour! how soon will night 
Spread sombre darkness o’er thy reign ; 

And morrow’s quick returning light 
Must call us to the world again. 


Yet there will be at last a day— 
A sun that never sets shall rise ; 
Night will not veil the ceaseless ray ! 
The heavenly sabbath never dies ! 


MY UNCLE BENJAMIN’S LETTERS. 


Wuen I closed the account of my visit to my venera- 
ble realative, “the Country Pastor,’* I intimated my 
intention of laying before the readers of the General 
Baptist Advocate, some of the letters which he after- 
wards wrote to me, wherein he endeavoured to deepen 
and perpetuate the good impression which he saw that 
visit had made upon me. 

It may be gathered from those papers what my situa- 
tion had been, andwhatmy character and disposition before 
my going into the country, to recover the strength which 
had been broken down by severe illness. I had been 


* See General Baptist Advocate, Vol. II. pp. 97, 113, 129, 169. 
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religiously educated in my childhood. I have reason to 
bless God for this: for I believe the lessons of my 
mother have never been quite effaced from my heart, and 
that they prepared me to receive benefit. from the 
example and instructions of my uncle. The bread cast 
upon the waters was found, after many days. Parents 
have too often cause to mourn over the seeming inefficacy 
of their cares, and their later years are perhaps oppres- 
sed by this disquietude. My dear mother had reason 
enough for anxiety on my account; for after I left her 
(which I did at fourteen) to enter into the service of 
Messrs. , the wholesale drapers in London, I gra- 
dually fell away from the principles and habits which 
she had striven to form within me. Thoroughly profli- 
gate 1 never became; but I was giddy and vain and 
thoughtless. Religion, with its doctrines and its institu- 
tions, I soon learned to disregard, and indeed to despise. 
I can scarcely, when I think how I was placed, wonder 
at this. In large establishments, such as that of Messrs 
, anumber of young men of different habits and 
feelings are brought into one another’s society ; and this 
close association has a powerful influence in forming the 
character of each. A few indeed, who have been pecu- 
liarly well trained or possess unusual strength of charac- 
ter, bear up against this influence, but most become 
pretty much alike in their pursuits and manners. Some, 
doubtless, are wilder than the rest, and plunge deeper 
into vice ; but nearly all become irreligious, worldly, and 
frivolous. 

I believe that, notwithstanding my backsliding, my 
mother never gave up hopes of my returning to better 
things; and her hopes have at last, J trust, been fulfilled, 
though it has not been permitted to her to see it. Her 
prayers ascended daily to the throne of grace on my 
behalf; and the last petition that those who waited round 
her dying bed heard her offer was, that I might be 
brought to a more serious and godly frame. 

But I delay too long. What further information may 
be requisite for the due understanding of these letters, 
will be found in the account of my uncle to which I have 
already referred. The first letter 1 received about a 
fortnight after my return, It was as follows:— 


“ My DEAR JOHN, 
“Tt has given us all pleasure to hear of your safe arrival 
a 
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in town, and also to find that you have derived so much 
benefit from your visit. Indeed, you wanted relaxation, 
for I was grieved, when you first came, to see the ravages 
which sickness had made in your constitution. Perhaps 
the losses I have sustained among my relatives and friends 
during the last two or three years have made me more 
fearful and anxious than I ought to be. As we advance 
in life, and those whom we have known and loved drop 
away from us, we become more solicitous for the welfare 
of the remainder, especially as we do not then so readily 
form new friendships to supply the place of those which 
are broken off by death. 

‘«« But if your account of the return of your health has 
given me pleasure, still more have I been gratified at the 
sentiments which you have expressed. O that your dear 
mother had been spared to witness the change which has 
been begun within, and which will be carried on, I trust, 
to the happiness of us all, and to the glory of our Hea- 
venly Father! You ask my advice: but, indeed, my 
dear nephew, I scarcely know how to give such as your 
situation calls for, because, from my own secluded life, 
I can know but little of many of the difficulties to which 
you are exposed. Such suggestions, however, as the 
experience of nearly sixty years may enable me to make, 
are most heartily at your service. 

« Your principal failing, as 1 judge, both from what I 
have observed during your late visit, and from your own 
frank communications, has been the want of decision of 
character: you seem to have fallen into certain desultory 
habits which are unfavourable to excellence in any thing, 
but especially in religion. This deficiency in fixedness 
of purpose, is one of the great dangers to which young 
men are liable, who are left, as you were, to their own 
guidance at an early age. And it is the more dangerous 
inasmuch as it is not inconsistent with many amiable 
qualities, and so may gain upon those who would shrink 
from profligacy and crime. Let me mention an instance 
of its bad results which occurs to me just now. 

« You are aware that I was not regularly educated for 
the office which I at present hold; but you have not 
perhaps heard that I served my time to a grocer in the 
town of C——-—, some few miles from my present resi- 
dence. I had for my fellow-apprentice one Richard 
Holmes, of whom I think you must have heard your 
mother speak. We had both of us been carefully 
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brought up, at least in many respects; but I had the 
advantage of Richard in this, that my parents had led 
me to think and act for myself as far as my years ren- 
dered it desirable, while his had trusted too much to the 
mere influence of their own excellent characters. That 
this influence was great I well know; and it preserved 
him from much that was wrong and into which it is 
likely he would have otherwise fallen: but it did not 
impart to him that strength and independence of mind, 
without which no really superior character can’ be 
formed. As we had liberty to go out and mingle with 
the other young men in the town, of our own age and 
station, Richard was very much in company, for a 
pleasing address and an amiable disposition made him a 
general favourite. This unsettled him; and although he 
had been very steady, or at least appeared so, when at 
home, he now grew far otherwise. He had received a 
superior education, and, when I first knew him, was 
desirous of improving himself still more, which he 
might have done very easily. But he could not, or rather 
would not, (for that is the more correct phrase,) settle 
to any thmg, and the knowledge which he had brought 
with him from school, instead of serving as a base for a 
fair superstructure, mouldered away. His correctness of 
principle and nice discrimination of what was wrong 
were diminished, and be came to commit without scruple 
many actions of which he would once have been quite 
ashamed. He gave up attending the public worship of 
God, not openly and avowedly, but there was continually 
some excuse for non-attendance; and at last, as if to 
quiet conscience, he began to dispute its necessity and 
its usefulness. Secret devotion languished, and: the 
reverence with which he spoke of things sacred, grew 
less. His connexion with the useful institutions of the 
congregation to which he belonged, ceased. He was 
missed from the cottage of the poor, and his place at the 
Sunday-school was filled by a stranger. It was only in 
business that any thing of perseverance appeared in his 
proceedings ; and there only enough to shew what might 
have been the result, under a better system of early 
training. 

<< But I must cut short my account of Richard Holmes, 
or I shall scarcely have room for any thing else. Suffice 
it then to say, that while he did pretty well in business, 
(for he had great advantages,) he did little else. Asa 
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member of society, as the head of a family, he was ex- 
ceedingly deficient. Although one of the wealthiest 
tradesmen in the town where he settled, he took no ac- 
tive part in any public affairs. A subscription was got 
up for lighting the town; a book society was formed ; 
a Lancasterian school established; but to these objects 
he contributed nothing but his subscription, and that 
only when asked; they were suggested, promoted, car- 
ried into effect by others of smaller opportunities or 
humbler station, but of more decision and energy. Ina 
religious point of view, Richard was a mere cipher. He 
had been brought up among Dissenters; and, had he 
remained with his own family, would probably have been 
one too. But dissent, except so far as it was sustained 
by habit, required too much decision. He gradually fell 
into the ranks of the nominal Churchmen; and though 
he would occasionally attend a Methodist, or any other 
meeting-house, for six weeks together, when a new 
preacher of reputation came to the town, yet he always 
ended by going back to the church, or rather to that 
merely professed adherence to the church, which served 
to cover his indifference, or, as he was pleased to style it, 
his liberality. He died in the prime of his life; and 
though the closing of the shop windows led the people 
of the town to observe that “ poor Mr. Holmes was 
dead ;” yet when the shutters had been taken down, the 
townsmen soon forgot that such a person as * poor Mr, 
Holmes” had ever existed. Nay, even in his own house, 
the only difference was that his widow wore a close cap, 
and the children were observed to be kept in rather 
better order. With excellent abilities, and with admira- 
ble opportunities of usefulness, he did nothing for the 
service of God or man; and therefore when he left the 
world, there was no vacancy in society to be filled up, nor 
any to mourn for his departure when the first ebullition 
of mere natural grief was over. 

“ Now as I hope that you will not bea Richard Holmes, 
I earnestly beg of you not to waste your leisure in desul- 
tory pursuits. Choose your plan for the employment of 
your time, and pursue it steadily. The course of reli- 
gious reading upon which you propose to enter, will 
occupy your Sundays for a considerable period ; and you 
may well devote to this work three or four hours in the 
course of the week. For the remaining time which you 
can devote to reading, it will be well to have a regular 
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plan of employment. Take up the study of some branch 
of knowledge and pursue it. I scarcely know enough of 
the peculiar bias of your mind, to say what particular 
subject you should take up: only let it be useful and 
commendable in itself, whether a language, a science, or 
a history. The point to which I look is the habit of 
mind formed in the pursuit, rather than the amount or 
value of the knowledge gained, though I would also pay 
regard to this.. Having such an object of study will fur- 
nish you with a sufficient reason for declining many of 
the engagements into which your companions may wish 
you to enter; and while it draws the respect of the more 
judicious among them, will quietly ease you of the com- 
pany of those thoughtless young persons whose society 
will, I trust, be now as unpalatable as it has ever been 
unprofitable. 

“I have said little in this, my dear John, directly 
about the formation, or rather the strengthening, of that 
Christian character at which I rejoice to see you aiming. 
I must reserve till another period what I have to offer on 
that subject; for my paper is quite full; and your cou- 
sin Mary has just come to tell me that tea is waiting, and 
as I have afterwards to go and preach to the villagers at 
F , L must conclude with the assurance that I am 
your affectionate uncle, 


BENJAMIN ————. 


THE VALUE OF BAPTISM IN CONNEXION WITH 
UNITARIANISM,. 


DirrERENT sects are exposed to different moral 
dangers, according to the tenets which they hold and the 
place which they occupy relative to other denominations, 
A Calvinist is particularly liable to one failing, a Unitarian 
to another, a Catholic toa third; and this from the pecu- 
liar character of each one’s belief, or from the impression 
made by the conduct of those with whom he has been 
brought most into collision. tier jase: 

Among the peculiar dangers of the Unitarian is that of 
regarding too exclusively the reasonableness of his system 
of belief, and so losing that beneficial influence which as 
a revelation it is calculated to exert. The truths which 
compose his creed may continue the same, while the 
ground of belief is gradually changing ; and our conduct is 
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influenced not only by the conclusions to which we come, 
but by the road which has led us to them. Pure Deism 
may contain much that is excellent, especially as Deists 
have profited by the light of the gospel while denying 
its heavenly original ; but pure Deism has never, I believe, 
in this land, possessed sufficient energy to maintain, for 
any length of time, a society of worshipers. 

If then the influence of religious truth depends much 
upon its being regarded as revealed truth, whatever has 
a tendency to bring home to the mind the recollection 
that it is so, may be considered as important; and there 
is this tendency in every act in which we recognize the 
authority of Christ as a divinely appointed messenger, 
and comply with his requisitions as such. ‘The positive 
institutions of the gospel, baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
are valuable when regarded in this light. In observing 
them we own ourselves the disciples of Christ, and_per- 
form an act of duteous submission to him as to our 
great Master. 

The observance of these institutions as a memorial that 
our religion comes directly from God to man, is less neces- 
sary to those whose doctrines, being contrary to reason, 
can never be received on any other ground than that of a 
presumed revelation; and who are accustomed, in de- 
fending their opinions, to urge the authority of Scripture 
alone. The Unitarian, when engaged in controversy, 
pleads, and that justly and properly, that his views are 
conformable to reason; and the error lies, not in urging 
this plea, but in dropping insensibly out of view the con- 
sideration that our belief, however reasonable, was made 
known to us by revelation, and consequently should exert 
all the influence to which that circumstance gives it a 
claim. 

Perhaps the danger is increased by the prevalence of a 
love of speculation, and by a proneness to idolize free in- 
quiry, as though it were good in and for itself alone, instead 
of being mainly valuable as the means of discovering truth. 
This tendency results from a disposition in the human 
mind to run from one extreme to another. The neglect, 
too, of church order among us, which has led to the inter- 
mixture of men of all shades of belief, and of various 
degrees of religious feeling, is likely to weaken the power 
of Christianity on the heart, and to lead us to forget that 
Jesus “ taught as one having authority.” 

Of the two ordinances of Christianity, baptism is an ex- 
press declaration of discipleship to Christ, and so far is the 
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best calculated to attain the end in view. It is an act to 
be performed too at a time when the character is forming, 
and when the impression made by it is likely to be deep 
and lasting. Infant baptism has destroyed the signifi- 
cance and utility of the ordinance entirely, as it respects 
the person baptized, but it may have some good effect 
upon the parents. ‘T’he entire rejection of baptism as 
applicable to Christians of the present day, does not give 
us even this benefit in return for what it takes from us, 
And on what grounds is it rejected? Do not some of 
them shew the prevalence of that speculative disposition 
which I have just noted as one of the very evils which the 
ordinance is calculated to check? ‘They cannot co-exist, 

But we have the Lord’s supper left. ‘True. It has 
not yet been so generally rejected as baptism. But how 
long will it remain? Many of the arguments which 
apply to one will be directed against the other: and the 
spirit which has given those arguments currency leads 
to the rejection of all positive institutions. The Lord’s 
supper is rejected equally with baptism by the Quakers 
and the Freethinking Christians ; and already among Uni- 
tarians the opinion has gone forth, that it is to be observed 
not as an ordinance enjoined upon us, but simply as an 
eligible means of spiritual improvement. When re- 
garded thus, its observance is no longer an act of obedience 
to Christ, and therefore not valuable in that view in 
which I have been regarding it; and I much question 
whether the observance will continue when grounded 
upon any thing less than the positive commandment of: 
our Lord. 

If I am borne out by experience in my judgment of the 
dangers to which we are liable from our opinions, or 
from our relative position in the Christian world; if I 
am correct, too, in my estimate of the value of positive 
institutions, especially of baptism, and of the evils re- 
sulting from the rejection of that ordinance; it follows 
that the arguments by which that rejection is supported 
ought to be closely examined. Such an examination 
would, I believe, lead many to acknowledge that baptism 
is not a relic of antiquated superstition, unworthy of at- 
tention in an enlightened age, but an ordinance wisely com- 
manded by one “ who knew what was in man,” and who 
at once foresaw the spiritual dangers of his disciples and 
benevolently and prudently furnished them with a defence. 

J.C. MEANS. 


i ae 


THE DIVISION OF THE BIBLE INTO CHAPTERS AND 
VERSES, 


Tur effect of the division of the Bible into chapters 
and verses, or rather the effect of the common mode of 
printing it as so divided, in interrupting the sense, and 
rendering the interpretation difficult, has been noticed in 
a late number of the General Baptist Advocate’ (for Jan. 
1833, p. 11), in some observations borrowed from Mr. 
Locke. 

The division itself was made for the purpose of refer- 
ence, and is, for that purpose, very valuable. How great 
would be the difficulty of ascertaining the correctness of 
any quotation if this guide to the part of the original 
from which it was taken did not exist! In a work of 
controversy, for instance, in which such verification is 
most desirable, how tedious a business it would be! 

The arrangement into chapters would be further con- 
venient as dividing the Scripture into suitable portions 
for ordinary perusal, had it been made with more judg- 
ment and method than have been displayed. But we 
frequently find the separation into parts to be such as to 
break the connexion very injuriously. Several instances 
of this want of judgment might be pointed out. In Mark 
ix., for instance, the first verse belongs to the foregoing 
chapter, being the concluding passage of a discourse con- 
tained in that chapter; and Acts xxi. ends thus abruptly, 
««And when there was made a great silence, he spake 
unto them in the Hebrew tongue, saying,”—there being 
no larger stop at the conclusion than a comma. 

As, however, the division has been so long established, 
it would be a very difficult matter to mtroduce a new 
one into general use. ‘The present one has the recom- 
mendation of being universal, except, at least, in one or 
two trifling particulars. It would be almost impossible, 
if not quite so, to obtain general concurrence in any one 
substituted for it, and without such concurrence the great 
use of the division would be lost. Its abolition without 
substitution of another would be indeed a serious 
evil. 

Besides, the benefit of a better arrangement would be 
sufficiently obtained by simply printing the text in para- 
graphs, divided according to the sense, leaving the num- 
bers of the chapters and verses in the margin. The eye 
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guides the reader, and no one would think of beginning 
to read a paragraph elsewhere than at the beginning, or 
of quoting a verse without paying some regard to the 
context. 

But until the printers who have the monopoly of print- 
ing the Bible shall make these improvements, the student 
of Scripture must correct for himself. He must keep in 
his remembrance that he is reading, not a collection of 
proverbs and aphorisms, but a connected history or a chain 
of reasoning ; and must ward off the impression which the 
disjointed appearance of the text produces. 

Let me add here, that if children in Sunday-schools, 
and others who read in classes, were taught to divide by 
paragraphs or sentences, instead of verses, it would be an 
improvement. How often is it seen that a child breaks 
off at a comma or some small stop, to the utter confusion of 
the sense, and the consequent prevention of any good re- 
sult from the reading! As many of our errors, and those 
which are the most difficult of removal, spring up in 
early life, it is the more needful to attempt either to 
prevent or correct them. And that cannot be deemed a 
trivial error which intercepts the rays of divine truth and 
impedes our proper conception of the teachings of God. 

The table of contents prefixed to each chapter in the 
larger editions of the Bible, though useful in its way as 
telling us what the chapter treats of, must be received as 
a mere human addition, not as the sacred writer’s account 
of his own object. 

The division into chapters was made by Cardinal Hugo, 
in the thirteenth century, upon occasion of his forming a 
Concordance of the Latin Bible, the first work of that 
kind invented. The division into verses had been used 
at a much earlier period by the Jews, but they were first 
numbered in the fifteenth century by Rabbi Nathan, upon 
his compiling a Hebrew Concordance, which led him also 
to use Hugo’s division into chapters.—Robert Stephens, a . 
learned. printer, divided the chapters of the New Testa- 
ment into verses in the sixteenth century. 


J. C. MEANS. 
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INTELLIGENCE. — 


LECTURES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 

LONDON AND SOUTHERN GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION, 

Tur Committee, pursuant to the recommendation of the last Ge- 
neral Meeting, have made arrangements for the delivery of a lecture 
at each of the under-mentioned places, in the months of February and 
March. The list of the lectures was forwarded for insertion in the 
last number of the General Baptist Advocate, but, from a mistake of 
the Editor, was not inserted. The following were the lectures on 
February 24th. 


DiTcHLING. Mr. R. Ashdowne, The Importance of Divine 
of Horsham. Truth, 
HorsHAM. Mr. G. Withall, | The Blessings communicated 
of Ditchling. to Mankind by the Christian 
Dispensation, 


BittinesHurst. Mr. T. Moore, 
of Godalming. 
GODALMING. Mr. G. Duplock, — The Liberty wherewith Christ 
of Billingshurst. hath made us Free. 
CRAWLEY. Mr. T. Sadler, 


of Horsham. 
The arrangement for the 24th March is as follows: 
DITCHLING. Mr. G, Withall, Dissent from the Church of 


of Ditchling. England. 
HorsHAM. Mr. R. Ashdowne, The Universality of Divine 
of Horsham. Truth, a reasonable expec- 


tation, and a motive to Zeal 
in its behalf, 
Bittinesnurst. Mr. G. Duplock, Christian Zeal. 


of Billingshurst. 
GoDALMING. Mr. J.C. Means, The Prodigal Son. 
of Coles St., London. 
CRAWLEY. Mr. J. Briggs, The Unchangeable Nature and 


of Bessel’s Green. Perpetuity of Christianity in 

respect to its Doctrines, its 

Precepts, and its Promises. 

The Committee wished to have included Cuckfield in the above 

list, but were unable to do so at present; they propose, however, 

renewing the arrangement in the summer months, June and July, 

when they hope to be able to attend to the wishes of the friends 
there by placing it on the list, in the room of Crawley. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Withall’s observations on the Perpetuity of Baptism will appear 
in an early number. 
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ON THE PERPETUITY OF BAPTISM. 
SIR, 

I Beq@ leave to offer a few observations in addition to 
Mr. Duplock’s arguments for the perpetuity of Christian 
Baptism, in your last Number; and at the same time to 
express my gratification at the manner in which he has 
treated the subject. I know not if I should say unfortu- 
nately, but whether so or otherwise, Baptism, as aChristian 
ordinance of perpetual obligation, has been opposed and 
defended in ways which I conceive not to be in complete 
accordance with the spirit and genius of Christianity. By 
some persons of the opposition, ridicule, by some others 
contempt, has been used to effect its demolition: while, 
among the defenders of it a zeal not altogether accordant 
with knowledge, temperance, and prudence, has, I think, 
been displayed. These dispositions were, perhaps, pro- 
ductive of each other, but neither of them is the best 
suited to promote the increase of truth and righteousness. 

But the subject has been defended in other and abler 
ways, for among its defenders have been found names 
illustrious and worthy of lustre. Some in the spirit of 
‘meekness have told the simple truth in a simple manner, 
calculated for unprejudiced and unsophisticated minds, 
adapted to receive “the sincere milk of the word.” 
~ Others, to suit the exigencies of the times, have met 
the argumentative antagonists who have presented them- 
selves, and with the dissecting knife of ratiocination not 
only laid them completely open, but anatomised them 
with much neatness and completeness. I need hardly 
mention to your readers, Sir, that I refer to a series of 
papers in your first volume, which, in contradistinction 
to the productions above alluded to, may be aptly termed 
«* strong meat for men.” 

VOL. III. ; aa 
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The article of our friend Mr. Duplock, in the last 
Number of the Advocate, appears to me well suited as 
an appeal to the present temper of the times, and in a 
similar strain I propose a few considerations in addition 
to it. f 

_I think. the phraseology of his first proposition. is ngt 
the best that might be adopted. I should rather say, 
that “Baptism was the original mode of making the 
Christian profession; or, of assuming the Christian name 
and character.” I believe this is granted by most persons 
who have attended to the subject, though they may deny 
that it was intended to be perpetually practised. What 
then are the objections to its perpetuity ? If it was pro- 
per for Christ to command the observance of it, (the 
‘proof of which assumption JT ground upon his direc- 
tion to his apostles, and their subsequent practice,) in 
what respect is it unnecessary or improper for suc- 
ceeding generations? Ido not think there is any proof 
‘of its intended limitation. Is it then the mode or the 
principle that is objected to? If the former, is any 
thing proposed as a substitute? It may be said that in 
a variety of ways the same object is attained. This I 
should call in question. I do not think that any of those 
various ways (unless the Lord’s Supper be an exception) 
are so decidedly professions of faith in Christ, as Baptism. 

If the principle is objected to, what is the objection 
against it? Why was it not equally objectionable for- 
merly ? Baptism is now, what I conceive it was then, a 
declaration of belief in the divine mission of Christ to 
instruct us—to direct us—to authorize the expectations 
of futurity which he opened to our view. Is it needless, 
then, to make such a declaration? Had it been, I think 
it would never have been required. But the need for it 
I conceive to be in the effect upon the mind produced by 
the whole series of events connected with it. And here 
let it be remarked, how much it is m accordance with 
the progressive character attributed to Christianity. 
‘Take, for example, a young person who has been brought 
up under the direction of a parent anxious for the wel- 
fare of his offspring throughout the whole of existence; 
and who, in consequence, has shewn him, to the extent 
of his capability of understanding it, the basis upon which 
Christianity rests, and points. to Baptism as the mode of 
expressing to himself and to the world his belief that 
it is worthy of acceptation, He may be influenced: to 
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comply by the filial confidence he entertains in his 
parent—assured that he would only recommend what his 
better experience had convinced him was right. But let 
him grew up to form opinions more entirely upon his 
own reasonings and researches, and to act purely from 
his own convictions—he understands more fully the 
grounds and requirements of his faith—but does he need 
to be re-baptized? No. He is like the disciples at 
Ephesus, Act xix. 1—7. Now that he has more know- 
ledge on the subject, his previous baptism he finds to be 
baptism unto this greater degree of knowledge. And, 
however much his mind may become illumined by 
Christianity, his baptism was unto that. And being led 
to it, and by it, and from it, to examine into the root and 
branches of Christianity, it formed the connecting link 
which joined the satisfactory examination to the resulting 
consequence of a conviction of Christian truth. Should, 
however, the circumstances of individuals be less favour- 
able to this easy and orderly progress in Christianity 
from the commencement to the maturity of life, the con- 
viction of its truth, however and whenever attained, is by 
the same act of Baptism as suitably expressed as in the 
supposed former instance. 

Now what part of this process ought to be dispensed 
with? Neither the preparation nor the resulting conse- 
quence, as will be readily granted to me by all who 
appeal to argument for the truth of Christianity. Why 
then should the connecting link between the two? It 
will be replied, “because the other two do as well 
without it.” I question that. ‘The act itself imperatively 
calls for personal examination and personal determi- 
nation. And [I do think, if we look into the world,—or 
if we withdraw our eyes from that motley group, and 
look into Christian congregations—or if, again, we cir- 
cumscribe the view, and confine it to our own denomi- 
nation of Unitarian Christian congregations,—I do think 
we see the need of an act which, being am acknow- 
ledgment that the gospel is worthy of all acceptation, and 
that ourselves. have resolved to live by its dictates, calls 
attention to the evidences of our faith as a needful pre- 
paration. : 

If Baptism. is calculated to answer this purpose—if 
from its original authority nothing else is calculated to 
answer it so well-then would 1 request a candid consi- 
deration of the subject from those who have not attended 
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to it,—and a re-consideration of it from those who have 
been opposed to it. And if they will have the kindness 
to communicate the result of that consideration, and 
shew that there is more reason against than for it, I trust 
that I shall not be unwilling to change sides on the 
question. ae Bl 

I conclude with a quotation from Paul, which is 
worthy of universal attention, “ Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.” 

Ditchling. » GEORGE WITHALL. 


HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CHILDREN AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FRIENDS AND SCHO=- 
LARS OF a SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


For the Commencement. 


Wuttse silently a year has sped 
Its steady course away, 

We by God’s mercy have been led 
To see this happy day. 


We meet again the friends who seek 
To guide our early youth ; 

And lead us on, from week to week, 
In paths of heav’nly truth. 


Then let us now a cheerful song, 
To God our Father raise ; 

Whose power hath kept us all along, 
And lengthen’d out our days. 


And bow, O God, thy gracious ear 
To us in mercy down; ; 

Our feeble songs vouchsafe to hear; 
Our humble tribute own. 


We bless Thee for the joys we prove, 
And for the gifts we share; 

We bless Thee for our parents’ love, 
And for our teachers’ care : 


We bless Thee for thy holy word, 
Which thou by Christ hast giv’n: 

O may we, by its precepts, Lord, 
Be led at length to heavy’n. 
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For the Close. 


The hour is come—we seek our home, 
Yet once again our voices rise, 

Once more with mingled songs we come, 
To Thee, the sovereign of the skies. 


Thy blessing, Lord, to us impart, 
As life’s uncertain path we trace ; 
Mould to thy love each youthful heart, 
And bid us early seek thy face. 


And when upon each shining brow 
The wintry snows of age are shed ; 

Still may we seek thy will to know, 
Still love thy heav’nly paths to tread. 


Tor parents, friends, whose watchful care 
Our feet in wisdom’s ways would guide, 
We offer, Lord, our feeble prayer, 
Do Thou for them in love provide. 


And when before Christ’s judgment-seat, 
We in the last great day shall stand, 
May we from him acceptance meet, 
And take our place at his right hand. 
J. C. MEANS, 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GENERAL BAPTIST CHURCH 
ONCE MEETING IN WHITE’S ALLEY, AND NOW IN 
COLES STREET, BOROUGH. 

[The substance of this account was subjoined to a Sermon delivered 

by the writer at the opening of Coles-street Meeting. | 
Ir must be nearly, if not quite, two centuries since this 
society was first. gathered, though the year of its forma- 
tion is not ascertained.. The time was one of great reli- 
gious excitement. The Established Church was by no 
means adjusted so as to satisfy the minds of men, and 
disaffection towards it was consequently very prevalent. 

The dissatisfied were not men who hated religion alto- 

gether and cloaked their general dislike under the appear- 

ance of discontent at particular things; but men who sin- 
cerely desired a wider departure from the Church of 

Rome, the then great object of dread, and a closer ap- 

proach to the standard of Scripture. BA tosh 
The first place of meeting was at the Spital, in Bishops- 

gate Street, and the first minister Mr. Edward Barber, 

a zealous labourer in the gospel vineyard, and a sufferer 
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too, like many of his contemporaries, for conscience’ 
sake. His labours in spreading the gospel in the county 
of Kent, and in other parts of the country, attest his 
zeal: and an imprisonment of eleven months in the year 
1641, for publishing a book in which he asserted that our 
Lord appointed dipping, and that the sprinkling of 
children is not according to Christ’s institution, entitles 
him to rank among the confessors of the Christian church. 
The number of his congregation and the duration of his 
ministry are alike unknown: the former was probably 
large. This church is said to have been the first which 
practised the laying of hands on baptized persons. 

In 1674, Mr. Jennings was chosen pastor. He was 2 
minister of several years’ standing, having signed the 
confession of faith presented by the General Baptists to 
King Charles II. at his restoration, in 1660. He is de- 
scribed by Crosby, the historian of the Baptists, as a very 
able preacher; and was, as well as his predecessor, a 
sufferer in the cause of religion, He was imprisoned, 
first and last, twelve years. 

The church removed to White’s Alley, in Little 
Moorfields, about the time that Mr. Jennings was chosen 
pastor, and increased so much as to render it expedient, 
m 1682, to form the members into four divisions, and 
appoint persons to superintend the conduct of the indivi- 
duals in each. ‘The labours of the pastor were aided ac- 
cording to the good old fashion of the Baptists, by several 
members of the church, some of whom became subse- 
quently pastors of this or other churches, as Mr. Kirby, 
afterwards pastor of the church in Glass-house Yard, Mr. 
Allen, afterwards pastor of the Barbican church, and 
Messrs. ‘Taylor and Mulliner, the successors of Mr. Jen- 
nings. 

But the days of persecution were not over. Mr. Allen, 
while preaching one morning as early as five o’clock, was 
interrupted by the soldiers, who rushed in, abused the 
hearers, threw one of the forms at the preacher, broke 
down the galleries, and damaged the building to the 
amount of forty pounds; and again, when he was deliver- 
ing a lecture on a week-day evening, he was seized, 
carried with ten of his hearers to Newgate, and fined ten 
pounds. His release was, however, obtained by his 
friends after he had been confined seven weeks, and the 
fine was remitted. 

The year 1688 brought on the revolution, and. esta- 
blished the Dissenters in the possession of toleration; and 
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‘that was the extent of thé liberality of the times. It had 
not yet occurred to many that toleration implied a supe- 
riority in the party granting it to which they were not 
entitled. The great principle, that religious sects should 
enjoy political equality, and none of them be beholden to 
another for its security and freedom, was then recognized 
by few. 

The duty of ministering to the distressed was not neg- 
lected .by the church. The allowances to different poor 
‘members amounted in July, 1689, to £1. 11s. 6d. per 
week, or about £82 per annum, a large sum in those 
‘times, to be raised by a body of Christians among whom 
it is probable few wealthy persons were found. But this 
‘kindness to reduced brethren or sisters was only one 
manifestation of that feeling which led the General Bap- 
‘tists to regard the members of the same church as mem- 
bers one of another. It is true that their church discipline 
was often too rigid, and interfered with that liberty to 
which. individuals are entitled: but this was rather the 
abuse of a good than an entire evil, and it had been well 
‘if their discipline had been reformed and regulated rather 
‘than abolished. 

The contracted notions of the church led them to the 
exclusion of a member whose exertions and sufferings in 
their cause gave him a claim on their regard. Mr. 
‘Richard Allen was suspended from the ministry because 
he could not agree with them in the necessity of laying 
hands on the baptized. He consequently withdrew, 
and formed a small society in Turners’ Hall, Philpot 
‘Lane, which society was afterwards merged in that of 
Barbican. 

Mr. Jennings died in October, 1694, and his funeral 
‘sermon was preached by Mr. Taylor (mentioned above), 
-who was appointed to succeed him. Under the new 
minister the church continued to flourish, and in 1695 it 
consisted of four hundred and forty members. . 

About this time the disputes in the General Assembly, 
-caused by the attempts made to exclude the excellent 
Matthew Caffyn for heresy, were waxing warm; and the 
White’s-alley Church was earnest on the side of the ex- 
-clusive party. And when the moderation of the majority 
defeated the purpose of the exclusionists and determined 
upon retaining the venerable old man among them, the 
“White’s-alley Church was one of the seceding churches 
by which the “Association” was established, in opposi- 
tion to the Assembly. _‘ How are the mighty fallen, and 
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the weapons of war perished!” What would the mem- 
bers of the church of that day say, if they knew that 
their successors had embraced opinions far more heretical 
than those of Caffyn 

Soon after this secession, Captain Pierce Johns endowed 
five General Baptist churches with the proceeds of two 
estates in Essex. He was a member of the Chureh in 
White’s Alley, and of course included that church among 
the five: but he does not appear to have partaken of its 
exclusive spirit, for four of the above five churches, as 
well as two others which were entitled to a smaller share 
of the benefit of his liberal donation, were, as far as we 
can judge, in connexion with the Assembly: he more- 
over left £15 per annum to the travelling ministers sup- 
ported by that Assembly, whose guilt in tolerating heresy 
could hardly have been very heinous in his eyes.* To 
this endowment it is probable all the churches owe or 
have owed their existence. 

But the chureh was now to experience a sad reverse. 
In his zeal for the purity of the faith, Mr. Taylor forgot 
that faith was valuable only as it led to holiness, and was 
guilty of many grievous offences against morality. Ap- 
prehensive of a discovery, he determined to separate 
from the church, and he carried his purpose into effect 
in the most unwarrantable manner. 

It was on the day appointed for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper that he preached a sermon, in which, 
after reflecting upon the church, he said that he should 
leave them, and invited the people to follow him on the 
following Sunday to Devonshire Square, declaring that he 
regarded this only as a removal of the church from 
White’s Alley to the place to which he proposed to go: 
and so he departed without administering the Lord’s 
Supper, as had been expected.—This extraordinary con- 
duct threw the church into great trouble, and many 
withdrew with Taylor, according to his invitation. The 
church proceeded with great seriousness to inquire into 
the charges of immorality brought against him, and ulti- 
mately he and his followers were excommunicated. 

For some time after this unhappy occurrence, the 
church had no ordained pastor, but the pulpit was sup- 
plied, as far as appears, by two or three members of the 
church, and especially by Thomas Deane, who had been 
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* There is recorded in the church-book of the White’s-alley Church 
a complaint of Brother Pierce Johns, ‘that brethren of the particu- 
lar persuasion (Calvinists) do preach here.” October 19, 1696. 
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appointed a messenger. But, in 1702, Mr. Abraham 
Mulliner was chosen pastor, and served the church in 
that office for very nearly forty years. 

In 1704, the difference between the Assembly and the 
Association of seceders was made up, a confession of 
faith embodying the Trinitarian doctrine being agreed 
to. It was also determined, that while any one speaking 
In conyersation, preaching or writing against this con- 
fession was to be proceeded against as disorderly, similar 
proceedings were to be taken against any one who should 
reflect upon those who could not retain the above faith, 
yet did not teach to the contrary thereof. The mem- 
bers of the Association provided for the renewal of that 
meeting upon the first breach of the articles of 
union: thus betraying a jealous feeling which renders 
the subsequent separation of the two bodies a matter of 
little surprise.. The White’s-alley Church required all 
persons joining in communion with them to own the first 
two articles (respecting the Trinity and the person of 
Jesus Christ) of the confession of faith above referred 
to. 

In the year 1725 or 1726, an extensive scheme for 
educating young men for the ministry and for relieving 
poor ministers was formed, From a list in the church- 
book, it appears that a subscription of £80 was raised 
by the members of White’s Alley. This fund still exists 
under the name of the “ General Baptist Fund.” 

.In the earlier part of his life it is probable that Mr. 
Mulliner was highly orthodox in opinion, as he was one 
of the parties who managed the conference intended to 
prevent a second secession from the Assembly in 1709. 
The secession, however, took place, and it appears that 
there were two bodies meeting under the title of the 
General Assembly until the year 1731, when they again 
united. The basis of agreement was their common belief 
in universal redemption, and the fundamental principles _ 
contained in Heb. vi. 1,2; and it was agreed to repress 
all such controversy about the doctrine of the Trinity as 
should be to the disturbance of the churches’ peace. 

Although Mr. Mulliner was engaged on the side of the 
seceders at the separation, it does not appear that the 
church attended either of the rival Assemblies by its re- 
presentatives: though it sent contributions at first to the 
‘Trinitarian party. It did not, however, join the re-united 
Assembly till the year 1736, five years after the breach 
was made up. This adhesion, though late, shews that 
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sounder views of gospel truth or a greater spirit of Chris- 
tian charity was making its way in the church, 

Mr. Mulliner died in the summer of 1739: and three 
or four months afterwards an invitation was sent to Mr. 
Jobn Ashworth, of Nantwich, in Cheshire, to settle 
among them as pastor. In this letter, the principles of 
the church are said to be those contained in Heb. vi. 1, 2, 
(with an explanation that the laying on of hands is un- 
derstood to refer to the ordinary, not the extraordinary, 
gifts of the Spirit,) and the doctrine of universal redemp- 
tion, or that Christ died for all men. In consequence, 
however, of some scruples on the part of Mr. Ashworth 
as to the necessity of laying on of hands as a requisite 
to communion, they agreed to receive him and his family 
without their submitting to this: and he settled with 
them in the summer of 1740. It does not appear that 
he delivered any confession of faith at his ordination; but 
in reply to the question whether he would watch over 
the people as one who was to give an account, he pro- 
fessed that he received the Old and New Testament as the 
word of God, and containing every thing necessary to be 
believed or practised by Christians, and that he proposed 
to make them the rule of his life and ministry. 

Mr. Ashworth’s ministry was short. He died in 1742, 
and his funeral sermon, preached by Dr. James Foster, and 
afterwards published, is now before me.—It gives a high 
character of him, but contains no particulars of: his life. 

Mr. Bulkley was the next minister. He was chosen 
in the year 1743, and continued in his office till his death 
in the year 1797, the extraordinary period of fifty-four 
years. This long period was chiefly marked by the 
gradual decline of the church and its removal from 
White’s Alley to Paul’s Alley, Barbican, and subsequently 
to Worship Street. The first of these removals indicates 
decline. ‘The church had previously the sole use of 
its place of worship; at Barbican it became joint oc- 
cupant with another church, an indication, probably, that 
their decline had rendered the support of a separate place 
a burden to each. In 1780, the church, together with 
that formerly meeting in Glass-house Yard, removed to a 
new mecting-house erected at the joint expense and for 
the joint use of four churches! Is it to be wondered that 
in this crowded state one should have died of suffocation, 
and two others preserved their existence only by removal! 

At Barbican and Worship Street the service of the 
‘White’s-alley Church was held in the afternoon. This 
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was at first the most desirable time ; but the general change 
in men’s habits rendered it at last quite ineligible, and it 
probably contributed, in the latter part of Mr. Bulkley’s 
ministry and that of his successors, to the depression of 
the society, Upon Mr. B.’s death, it appears by a me- 
morandum in the church book, that there were only eight 
mem bers, of whom five were females. One of these still 
survives. 

An addition, however, of five persons who had belonged 
toa church at Mitcham, in Surrey, and were admitted 
as members, produced a slight revival. One of these, 
Mr. John Simpson, was, in January 1798, chosen pastor ; 
another (Mr. Grice) was for many years well known and 
highly esteemed in our connexion; and a third, Mr. 
Marsom, is yet living. Mr. Simpson’s ministry continued 
for about thirteen or fourteen years, and although some 
members were added, yet it does not appear that any 
real or permanent. advance was made, deaths or removals 
counterbalancing the slight increase. 

Mr. Gilchrist was the successor of Mr. Simpson; and 
upon his resignation, Mr. David Eaton was chosen; but 
the lingering illness and death of the latter, in the spring 
of 1829, left the church destitute of a minister, and so 
much reduced as to consist only of four members. 

Previously to Mr. Eaton’s death, a room had been open- 
ed for public worship in Trinity Place, Borough, which 
was attended by some persons who were General Baptists, 
and by some others who were well disposed towards their 
principles. Arrangements were consequently made for 
the remoyal of the church, which were carried into effect 
in October 1829, and soon afterwards the writer of the 
present account, who had been supplying the pulpit for 
some months, was chosen to the pastoral office. 

A. considerable revival has since taken place. It is 
probable that the number of members is larger than at any 
time during these fifty years, and now that a permanent 
place of worship has been procured, a further increase 
may, under the Divine blessing, be expected. The purer 
views of gospel truth which the church has for a long 
time held have been accompanied with declining num- 
bers, and perhaps declining zeal. The time is come 
for more vigorous exertion, which may bring back 
some portion of prosperity, and prove that Divine truth 
is fitted to attract the attention of men and invigorate 
their piety and benevolence, 

J. C. MEANS. 
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ANIMADVERSIONS ON “ THE VALUE OF BAPTISM IN 
CONNEXION WITH UNITARIANISM.” 


SiR, Pulborough, March 14th, 1833. 

The last Number of the General Baptist Advocate 
contains an article signed J. C. Means, and entitled, 
«© The value of Baptism in connexion with Unitarianism,” 
on which, with your permission, I have a few words to 
say. 

y estimate very highly the active and indefatigable zeal 
of the writer, who has on various occasions shewn himself 
a warm-hearted friend to the Baptist cause, and I do 
therefore exceedingly regret that he should have put 
forth, in the article referred to, sentiments, as I conceive, 
hostile to the interests of that cause, and also to the 
catholic spirit of Christianity. 

He commences by remarking that “ different sects are 
exposed to different moral dangers,” and goes on to say 
that “among the peculiar dangers of the Unitarian is 
that of regarding too exclusively the reasonableness of 
his system of faith, and so losing that beneficial influence 
which as a revelation it is calculated to exert.” How 
the “beneficial influence” of a revelation addressed to 
rational beings can be diminished by too much regard 
being paid to its reasonableness, 1 own 1 am quite unable 
to conceive, since it appears to me that the more deeply 
the mind is occupied with an investigation of the sacred 
truths of revelation, and the more clearly the intellect 
perceives their reasonableness, the more powerfully will 
they affect. the moral feelings, and the more permanent 
will become their “ beneficial influences” on the heart 
and conduct. I therefore cannot share in your corre- 
spondent’s apprehension of moral danger to the Unitarian 
from too much regard being had to the “ reasonableness 
of his system of faith.’ The error that seems to me to 
pervade this portion of Mr. Means’s argument, is that-of 
assuming that the free exercise of the intellect is incon- 
sistent with a due appreciation of the sacred truths of 
revelation, 

Another proposition, from which I wholly dissent, is 
that “‘the neglect of church order among us, which has 
led to the intermixture of men of all shades of belief, and 
of various degrees of religious feeling, is likely to weaken 
the power of Christianity on the heart.” By “the 
neglect of church order,” I presume is meant the adoption 
of free communion, this being the only change that I 
know of “ which has led to the intermixture,” &c. 
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But, Sir, I am so ardent a lover of that precious 
“‘ Liberty wherewith Christ has made us free,” and 
so devotedly attached to that liberal and truly catholic 
principle on which this alteration is based, that I cannot 
suffer the intimation that free communion “ is likely to 
weaken the power of Christianity on the heart,” to pass 
without entering my individual protest against it. As 
far as my observation and experience extend, the power 
of Christianity on the heart is strengthened, and the force 
with which it recommends itself to the best affections of 
men is very much enhanced, by its being divested of that 
sectarian.and exclusive spirit which has too long caused 
Christians of different ‘shades of belief” to regard each 
other with feelings of jealous hostility, and greatly should 
I rejoice to see all sectarianism merged in universal 
brotherhood. 

Again, speaking of the Lord’s Supper, Mr. Means says ° 
(p. 45,) “* Already among Unitarians the opinion has gone 
forth, that it is to be observed not as an ordinance 
enjoined upon us, but simply as an eligible means of 
spiritual improvement,” and he adds, “when regarded 
thus, its observance is no longer an act of obedience to 
Christ.” But surely this is strange logic—does the per- 
formance of a thing commanded cease to be an act of 
obedience because performed under a conviction of its 
practical utility ? 

In respect to the positive institutions of Christianity, I 
cannot entertain the thought that the Saviour ever 
expected or wished from his disciples a blind and servile 
obedience to his commands, without a perception on 
their part of the moral utility of the thing commanded ; 
and whilst I am fully persuaded of, the designed per- 
petuity of both Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, it is 
only because I am as fully persuaded of their perpetual 
utility. Why did our Lord appoint the ordinances? 
Was it not because he regarded them as “ eligible means 
of spiritual improvement ;” and can it then be supposed 
that he would require their continuance longer than they 
should continue to be useful? If ever such a state of 
things should arrive, in which the observance of these 
ordinances should cease to be attended with any good 
effect, or should even become injurious, can it be sup- 
posed for a moment that he who appointed them solely 
with a view to their utility would require that they 
should be uselessly or injuriously perpetuated >—Surely 
not. » | } oii ff sO felts 
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In order, however, to guard against being. misunder- 
stood, allow me to say, that I can conceive of no such 
state of things as that which, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, I have just supposed, but am convinced that both 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are now and will ever 
continue to be ordinances of great practical utility ; 
but [ freely confess that I hold the opinion, which my 
much-esteemed friend seems to regret has gone forth 
among Unitarians, viz. that the Lord’s Supper (and I 
would apply the same to Baptism) is to be observed 
simply as an eligible means of spiritual improvement. 

Assuring Mr. Means of my cordial esteem, and hoping 
he wilt duly appreciate the motive by which I am 
induced to request of you the insertion of the above 
strictures, I remain, yours, &c., 


GIDEON DUPLOCK. 


INFANT SPRINKLING UNSCRIPTURAL: AN EXTRACT 
FROM STUART’S “THREE YEARS IN NORTH AME- 
” 
RICA. 


SIR, Gray's Inn. 
_Iw a recent work by a Mr. James Stuart, entitled, 
“Three Years in North America,’—a kind of corrective 
to Mrs. Trollope’s caricature,—there occurs (Vol. I. p. 
312) the following passage, which I extract as.an inte- 
resting testimony to our views from an individual that 
may be called a “looker-on,” and who could have had no 
prepossessions to lead him to the conclusion he expresses. 


J. EVANS. 


«The form of infant baptism is totally different in the 
congregational churches here (in Boston) from what pre- 
vails in Britam. We saw Mr. Fairchild perform the 
ceremony again and again,—on one occasion he baptized 
his own child. ‘There are no sponsors. The clergyman 
descends from the pulpit and receives the child into his 
arms from the mother or other relation, and sprinkles the 
child’s face with water, and mentions its name, none of 
the parents or relations being called on to take any vows 
on them for the child. There certainly is not any ex- 
press warrant in the Scriptures for sponsors at baptism, 
or for parents being called on to come under promises 
how they are to bring up their children; far less for the 
refusal which clergymen in Scotland often think them- 
selves entitled to give to persons applying for the bap- 
tism of their children on the ground of their having been 
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guilty of immorality, in which, surely, the subject of 
baptism could not have participated. But this is rather 
a ticklish subject to touch on, for it may, I know, be 
said, that clergymen are as well entitled to alter the ori- 
ginal form of this ceremony, as to perform it on infants 
at all, there being unquestionably, at least so far as I can 
find, after reading every word written on the subject in 
the New Testament, no authority whatever to shew that 
sprinkling in the face is baptism, or that children are the 
subjects of baptism. In fact, in the first ages of the 
church, and for two hundred years after the birth of - 
Christ, baptism of adults by immersion universally pre- 
vailed, and even after that period, the baptism of infants 
was not much in use for above eleven centuries.” 


OBITUARY. 


On February 16th, aged 91, Mr. Perer Marren, late of Hook- 
house, near Cuckfield, Sussex, and formerly of North Park, near 
Bletchingly, Surrey. ‘The deceased had always been remarkable for 
his temperate and regular habits, and doubtless to this circumstance 
his extraordinary longevity may be mainly attributed. Few are 
there of the frail sons of men who attain to his advanced age. He 
lived to see his children’s children’s children, and (within the 
ordinary limits of recognized kindred) he was the last surviving 
representative of the generation to which he belonged, and what is 
of far more importance than all this, his life was spent in well- 
doing, affording a practical exemplification of that golden maxim 
laid down hy the Saviour, ‘ As ye would that others should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.”? He was brought up in the General 
Baptist connexion, and was himself a Baptist, as well as a sincere 
and firm believer in the unity and paternity of the Divine Being, 
and also in the doctrine of universal redemption. During the period 
of his residence at North Park (about 20 years) the nearest place of 
worship congenial with his sentiments was at Bessel’s Green, Kent, 
where, although twelve miles distant, he seldom failed to attend with 
his family. After he was prevented by deafness, and other in- 
firmities, from participating in the pleasures and advantages of 
public worship, much of his time was spent in reading the Scrip- 
tures and other works of a religious character, wherein he found 
that support and comfort which rendered his latter days calm and 
peaceful, and his death “the death of the righteous.” His remains 
were deposited in the same vault with those of his wife (who died 
thirty-five years before) at Ditchling, on Sunday, February, 24th, 
when an appropriate and edifying sermon was preached by Mr. 
Valentine, of Lewes, from Mark x. 17. Thus pass away the 
fathers from our Israel; may the mantle of their virtues and their 


zeal descend on.the generations that succeed them ! 
GIDEON DUPLOCK, 
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NOTICES. 


KENTISH ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Kentish General Baptist Association 
will be held at Headcorn, on Tuesday, April 30th. The sermon on 
the Association-day will be preached by Mr. Means, of Coles-street, 
London. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The General Assembly of the General Baptists will be held at the 
Meeting-house, in Worship-street, London, on Whit Tuesday, 23th 
May. ‘The business of the day is thus arranged :— 

At eight o’clock breakfast will be provided at Worship-street, as 
usual. 

_ The business will commence, at nine o’clock, by the reading of 
the letters from the churches. The public service will be as usual at 
eleven o'clock. Mr. Duplock, of Billingshurst, is appointed to 
preach. Any letters which have not been previously read will 
be read after the service, when also the subscriptions to our various 
institutions will be received. 

A cheap dinner will be provided at the White Hart Inn, at two 
o’clock ; and tea for the accommodation of friends at Worship-street, 
at five. 

At six the business will be resumed at Worship-street, by the 
reading of the Committee’s report and the proposal of the different 
resolutions for the approval of the meeting. 

JOSEPH CALROW MEANS, Secretary. 

P.S. All letters from the churches should be addressed to the 
Secretary, at No, 7, Frederick-place, Borough-road, and should be 
sent, whether post-paid or not, on or before the 14th of May. 


LETTERS TO THE ASSEMBLY. 

THE attention of the churches in connexion with the General 
Baptist Assembly is respectfully called to the following resolution of 
the Committee, passed at the last meeting : 

«* That the churches be requested to state in their letters to the 
next Assembly the average number of hearers at their religious ser- 
vices, of communicants, and of church members; also the number 
and times of their religious services ; and what institutions for bene- 
volent or religious purposes are attached to the congregation.” 

The Committee are led to solicit this information by the conside- 
ration that, as the letters usually speak of the condition of the 
churches as compared with the previous year, it becomes very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to ascertain from the proceedings what is their 
actual state. ‘The desirableness of such information is obvious. 

JOSEPH CALROW MEANS, Secretary. 
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It will be seen on observing this Table, that the two 
most populous denominations are the Congregational 
Trinitarians, and the Calvinistic Baptists ; both bodies 
hold the tenets of John Calvin. Lattended the preaching 
of the former in Connecticut, and the latter principally 
in Rhode Island. I never heard any ultra-Calvinism in 
America, and am inclined to think it is not fashionable 
there. Of these two denominations, I consider the clergy 
of the former as by far the most talented. Indeed, of the 
Baptists that I heard in New England, I am constrained 
to say, that I deemed them a little below par, but I twice 
attempted at Boston, both times in vain, to hear Mr. Wey- 
land, the present talented President of Rhode Island Col- 
lege, called Brown University. The Table gives us an 
average number of eighty-nine communicants to each 
church among the Congregationalists, and eighty-one 
among the Baptists. If by this statement we are to sup- 
pose that this number is steady in attendance on the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper, it is highly creditable to 
their religious feeling, and presents a contrast by no means 
flattering to the coldness of our love in England. When 
we consider the size of the towns, this becomes still 
more striking. In all the six states there is but one city 
or town containing more than 20,000 inhabitants ; four 
cities or towns between 10,000 and 20,000 ; and twenty 
between 5000 and 10,000. These twenty-five places are 
thus distributed among the six states: Maine, one; New 
Hampshire, one; Massachusetts, fifteen; Rhode Island, 
four; Connecticut, four; and Vermont, none. It is 
obvious then that the vast mass of the congregations must 
be selected from small towns; hence they cannot in their 
nature admit of numerous members in each church. In 
vain should we look in New England (Boston excepted) 
for the means of supplying the overwhelming audiences 
which meet our eye, either in the British metropolis or 
in this Northern hive of manufacturing England. An 
analysis of the contents of the T'able will also shew that 
where the population is most dense there is the greatest 
number of communicants to each church. 

The next body in regard to numbers of professing 
Christians is the Wesleyan Methodists. In America they 
are episcopal, and their church contains four bishops ; 
whether they are divided into separate dioceses, each 
governed by one bishop, or whether the whole body 
meet in one consolidated conference like their govern- 
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ment in England, I do not know. Indeed, of their 
preaching I know but little, especially in the States on 
the Atlantic border. 

The Episcopalians, following the regime of the Church 
of England, will naturally excite the attention of an En- 
glishman. A Protestant Dissenter, like myself, will be 
delighted to see that the liberal sentiments of brotherly 
love, of equal rights, of kindness to those who differ, 
without assuming any apparent superiority over their 
fellow-christians, is as cheerfully recognized by this sect 
as by any other. In New England they are arranged in 
three different dioceses, each of which is presided over 
by a bishop. The four states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, comprise what is called 
the Eastern Diocese, over which Bishop Griswold pre- 
sides. He is incumbent of a church at the beautiful 
little town of Bristol, in Rhode Island, and there resides. 
Rev. Dr. Brownell is Bishop of Connecticut, and resides 
at Washington College, near Hartford, of which theolo- 
gical seminary he is president. From my personal ac- 
quaintance with him, I hesitate not to pronounce him a 
kind, amiable, and unpresuming man. Lawn sleeves 
make no difference in Dr. Brownell. Dr. Hopkins is 
Bishop of Vermont. Neither with him nor Dr. Griswold 
have [ any acquaintance. The difference between the 
Liturgy of the American Episcopalians and that of the 
Church of England is not very great; still there are many 
particulars worthy of notice. The President of the 
United States is prayed for instead of the King ;—that 
incomprehensible formula called the Athanasian creed is 
happily discarded from the Book of Common Prayer ;— 
the doxologies are only répeated at the end of each ser- 
vice of the Psalms, not at the end of each separate Psalm ; 
—phrases and words that are either obsolete or not fitted 
to the greater state of refinement in the present day are 
altered. The American worshipers of both sexes abstain 
from bowing at the name of Jesus in the Creed, nor do 
they turn to the east while reading it, as is done in En- 
gland. It is curious to recognize in a church the number 
of English emigrants, by observing their adherence to 
these forms of the parent church in the mother country. 
The marriage ceremony in the United States is performed 
by the ministers of every sect, and also, especially in run- 
away matches, by the civil magistrate. It is uniformly 
performed either at the lady’s residence, or at the minis- 
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ter’s or magistrate’s house. To this practice the Episco- 
palians conform as well as other sects. Here, however, a 
difference appears in the English emigrant. Few mothers 
brought up in England will permit their daughters to be 
married any where but in the church, which is about the, 
only occasion on which the rite is performed in them. 
The Liturgy is read from the desk as in England, but the 
minister has a black gown on, in which he preaches. I 
never saw a surplice in America. There is an important 
difference in the responsive service. ‘There is no clerk, 
and no clerk’s desk. Some respectable gentleman, gene- 
rally the leader of the singing choir, leads the responses, 
and gives such notices as are not befitting the minister. 
There is also a striking difference in the clergy. In Ame- 
rica they are all furnished with hands, and, up to the 
bishops inclusive, regularly use them in opening the pulpit 
doors and shutting themselves in; nor are their tongues 
too holy to give such notices as are becoming. ‘The Epis- 
copal sect there, as in England, is divided into the self- 
styled evangelical, and the non-evangelical, or more pro- 
perly the non-pharisaic. The latter are by far the most 
numerous, and, in my opinion, decidedly the most amiable 
and talented. Religious feeling, however, amongst them, 
as well as amongst the Unitarians of America, lies ata 
temperature many degrees higher than in England. . 

The mother of Christian sects, viz. the Roman Catholic, 
embraces it is thought in the six New-England States a 
population of about 20,000, of which about one half will 
be found in the city of Boston, and an unfailing supply is 
kept up from the green island of our unfortunate brother 
Patrick. New England comprises one diocese, called the 
diocese of Boston, at which place the bishop resides, and 
regularly officiates. During my sojourn, he was called 
away to a higher bishopric in France, and the regrets of 
Boston at large, and of the Unitarians in particular, were 
more loudly expressed than I ever recollected on the 
death, or resignation, or removal of any other minister in 
America. 

In regard to the Free-Will Baptists, the Sabbatarians, 
and the Christ-ians, I am induced to think the information 
from which I drew out the table is very imperfect. They 
are most prevalent in places where the collectors of infor- 
mation would be least likely to proceed. For myself, I 
scarcely heard of them, except in about two instances, 
while in America, and was thence led, erroneously, I am 
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now quite satisfied, to think them few in number, and 
peculiarly captious in doctrine and discipline. I was the 
more readily led to adopt these views from the answers 
to inquiries which I made, at the request of our revered 
friend Dr. Evans, of a gentleman to whom he had given 
me letters of introduction. I know he was not bigoted 
nor censorious ; but he had suffered himself to be misled, 
and also led me into error. In Rhode Island they are 
called the Six-principle Baptists, for what reason I can- 
not tell;* I believe them to be General Baptists,t Trini- 
tarian in sentiment, zealous in manner, and very much 
like the New Connexion amongst us, especially in the 
mountainous district of Yorkshire, from which region I 
think one or two of their preachers had emigrated. They 
were then thought to be making inroads on the popular 
sect, viz. the Calvinistic Baptists of that little state. The 
Free-will Baptists 11 Maine have held some intercourse 
with the General Baptists of the New Connexion in 
England, as the Christ-ians have with the members of 
the Assembly. I believe that all the three communities, 
like the General Baptists of all ages, are distinguished for 
resolute determination to think and act for themselves, 
regardless of the opinions of those around them. “O 
fine fellows, persist in that course and you will make 
men,” aye, and Christian men, too, though regular deno- 
minations may sneer. Ridicule is no test of truth. 

- Of the remaining sects a few remarks will suffice. I 
know nothing respecting the Sabbatarians, but think they 
are probably Baptists and Trinitarians, but whether ad- 
hering to the tenets of Calvin or Arminius I know not. 
They no doubt keep their sabbath on Saturday ; hence 
their name.—The Universalists are, I think, all Pedo- 
baptists, and generally Trinitarian. ‘They are numerous 
in Boston and Providence; the best attended place of 
worship in the latter town is Universalist.—The Presby- 
terians make no figure in New England; there is but one 
church in Boston; it arose out of a misunderstanding 
between a minister (an Independent Calvinist) who had 
emigrated from London, first to St. John’s, Newfound- 


* The “Six-principle Baptists” are so denominated from their 
adherence to the six principles contained in Heb. vi. 1, 2. Evrror. 

+ They are stated to be so in Mr. R. Porter’s letter to Mr. Small- 
field. Vide Assembly Proceedings, 1823. 
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land, and then, being burnt out, to Boston. He was a 
man of good, rather than of splendid talents, but had the 
misfortune to be disliked by the Congregational Trinita- 
rian clergy, against whom he inveighed bitterly. The 
’ differences in the congregation where he laboured had 
caused him to secede. He formed a fresh church, and 
associated it with the Presbytery of New Hampshire. 
At that time, I understood him that his was the only 
Presbyterian church in Massachusetts. — Quakers are 
rarely seen in the towns of New England. I was sur- 
prised to see so many societies stated as I find referred to 
in the two states where they exist. It negatives the 
common proverb current in Philadelphia and New York, 
where they are numerous, viz. that ‘‘ New England is too 
far north for a Jew or a Quaker ;”’ but we see that in the 
two states more northerly than any other they have forty- 
three societies. ‘The proverb, then, is not to be taken 
hterally, and our young friends may relieve this dry 
detail by guessing at its occult meaning.—The Shakers 
have been the subject of two papers already, and they 
will meet us again in New York and Kentucky; of 
the Sandemanians I never heard: with the followers of 
Emanuel Swedenborg or the New Jerusalem Church, 1 
had no acquaintance in New England, but was much 
gralahed in the society I had with them at Cincinnati, in 
io. 

In your next number I shall bring the account of 
religion in New England to a close, and we shall move 
over the other sections of the Republic with much 
greater rapidity. 


ROBERT GOODACRE. 
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Go when the morning shineth 
And night is past and gone; 
Go when the day declineth 
And darkness cometh on : 
Go in summer’s ardent glow, . 
Go in sober autumn’s day, 
Go in winter’s frost and snow, 
And to thy Maker pray. 
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Go when thy joys are sweetest, 
Go when thy heart is light, 
When friends thou kindly greetest, 
And thy day of life is bright ; 
Before thy brow is clouded, 
Or thy soul weigh’d down with care; 
Ere thy days in gloom are shrouded— 
To thy Father breathe a prayer. 


Go in life’s fair early stage,— 
Go while thy youth is strong, 
Ere the shadows of old age 
On the hills are growing long ; 
Go while health is on thy cheek 
And there’s strength in ev’ry limb, 
Thy Maker’s favour seek, 
And give that strength to him. 


And when the hour of weakness 
And languishing is nigh, 

When in the pains of sickness 
Thou heav’st the frequent sigh : 

Then, when nought in life can cheer 
Or can confidence impart, 

Thou his gentle voice shalt hear 
Speaking comfort to thy heart. 


And when death is at thy side, 
And heart and flesh shall fail, 
Thou wilt in his love confide, 
Nor dread the gloomy vale : 
For thro’ all the dreary road, 
His rod shall be thy stay; 
And thy hope will be in God, 
When life ebbs fast away. 


Nor shall his love forsake thee 
When that dread morn shall come, 
That th’ archangel’s voice shall wake thee 
From the slumbers of the tomb: 
Life’s trials and its sadness, 
And its woes shall then be o’er, 
And rest and peace and gladness 
_ Shall be thine for evermore, 
J. C. MEANS. 
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Str, Diss, April 4, 1833. 

Iam much mistaken if the spirit which you wish to 
promote among our General Baptist brethren is not very 
similar to that which pervades the works of the Rev. H. 
Ware. I think, therefore, that you will allow me to 
mention in your pages, such of those works as have from 
time to time engaged my attention and excited my admi- 
ration. My object is to give your readers a list of them 
according to the order in which they were published, and 
to subjoin a few explanatory remarks to the title of each, 


1. Three Important Questions answered, relating to the 
Christian Name, Character, and Hopes.* 1821. 4d. This 
tract is the substance of a sermon preached in the First 
Congregational Church at New York. The questions 
are, 1. What is it to be a Christian? 2. How does a 
man become a Christian? 3. How shall a man satisfy 
himself that he is a Christian? All these are discussed 
plainly, earnestly, and usefully ; but the observations on 
conversion, and on keeping the commandments, may be 
particularly recommended. 

2. Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 1824. 3s. A 
book that no Christian minister or public speaker should 
be without. It consists of three chapters on the advan- 
tages of the practice, the disadvantages of it, and the objec- 
tions to it, and the best rules for acquiring and retaining 
it. ‘There is reason to believe that this work has been 
already highly useful to preachers of various denomina- 
tions, and that it will be a means of increasing very con- 
siderably the interest and efficiency of pulpit instruc- 
tions. ; 

3. Discourses on the Offices and Character of Jesus 
Christ. 1825. 2s.6d. ‘These are eleven im number. 
They are well worthy of being called Evangelical. 
Although written at distant intervals, and during a pe- 
riod of several years, they form a valuable series. The 
author thus states their tendency in his preface: ‘ These 
sermons are designed to be plain and practical, to help 
the Christian in his devotions rather than in his specula- 
tions.” 

4. Sermon preached at the Dedication of the Second 


* The dates are those of the earliest American editions, The 
prices refer to the latest English reprints. 
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Congregational Church in Northampton, U.S. 1825. 
6d. We cannot wonder that new Unitarian chapels 
spring up so often in America, when we think of the 
style of preaching which prevails there. This is cer- 
tainly only ove cause of the rapid diffusion of genuine 
Christianity on the other side of the Atlantic, but is it 
not of immense importance? ‘The sermon in question, 
though delivered some years since, may be read again 
and again with advantage ; it appears to be a fair specimen 
of the fervour, the faithfulness, the genuine eloquence 
which have rendered Mr. Ware and his contemporaries 
so eminently successful. 

5. The Recollections of Jotham Anderson. 1828. Qs. 6d. 
There is in these a rich treat for all who like to contem- 
plate the progress of religious affections. Every one who 
has read them, must have been captivated by the author’s 
description of things that are lovely and of good report. 
Those persons who, in early life, admired some of Mrs. 
Hughes’s tracts, published by the Christian Tract So- 
ciety, would have their admiration more highly excited 
by the touching history of Jotham Anderson. Surely we 
may wish that Mr. Ware could spare a little time from 
his duties as Professor of Pulpit Eloquence in the Theolo- 
gical School at Cambridge, U.S., to give us a few more 
such illustrations of the beauty of holiness. 

6. The Connexion between the Duties of the Pulpit and 
the Pastoral Office. 1831.1s. Another work for those 
who wish to be useful ministers of the Gospel. It shews 
that no one can be a good preacher who is not an 
active pastor. It shews that unless a minister goes from 
house to house as the A postles did,and becomes acquainted 
with the moral and religious condition of his hearers, he 
cannot deliver suitable discourses on the Lord’s-day. 

7. The Duty of Improvement. a Sermon. 1831. Gd. 
The preaching of Unitarians is often said to be cold, 
studied, inefficient. Whether this be generally true or 
not, it may be rather difficult to decide. But at. all 
events, this sermon may be read with no trifling advan- 
tage by our present race of ministers. It was, however, 
addressed: to the author’s usual hearers, with the design 
of leading them to forget the things which are behind, 
and reach forth unto those which are before. 

8. An Outline of the Testimony of Scripture against the 
Trinity. 1832. 4d. Mr. Ware has evinced, by the pub- 
lication of this tract, that he is by no means indifferent to 
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the prevalence of erroneous opinions. In a very few 
pages he writes enough to make the stoutest Trinitarian 
stagger, and to vindicate the most important doctrine of 
the sect every where spoken against. 

9. On the Formation of the Christian Character, ad- 
dressed to those who are seeking to lead a Religious Life. 
1832. 2s. 6d. I believe this to be the last and the best 
of Mr. Ware’s works. In these scanty remarks, it is 
scarcely possible for me to convey an idea of its excellent 
tendency. To young persons it may be especially valu- 
able; they should be encouraged to obtain it and to 
study it. They should not content themselves with 
reading it hastily, and then putting it away, but they 
should make themselves thoroughly acquainted with it, 
and let it be their frequent companion. 

You will perceive Mr. Editor, that I have made no at- 
tempt to criticise the publications. This is a task for 
which I have neither desire nor ability; indeed, in my 
humble opinion, most, if not all of them, are beyond the 
reach of criticism. It appears to me, that the spirit with 
which they ought to be considered, is that with which an 
humble, a teachable disciple goes to a place of religious 
instruction, Nor do I profess to have given a complete 
list of Mr. Ware’s works; for it is very probable that he 
has published others, which I have not been so fortunate 
as to see or hear of. My design will be answered, if some 
of your readers, who are not now acquainted with those 
which have been mentioned, should be induced by the 
above account to become so. Of this I am sure, that they 
are eminently calculated to promote the diffusion of what 
we consider genuine Christianity, by leading its profes- 
sors to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things. J. M. 


REPLY TO MR. DUPLOCK’S ANIMADVERSIONS ON 
“THE VALUE OF BAPTISM IN CONNEXION WITH 
UNITARIANISM.” 


In the remarks which my valued friend Mr. Duplock 
has offered upon an article of mine in a previous number 
of the General Baptist Advocate, he has, I think, quite 
misconceived my meaning. 

When [I asserted that the Unitarian was in danger of 
“yegarding too exclusively the reasonableness of his 
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system of faith, and so losing that beneficial influence 
which as a revelation it is calculated to exert,” what I 
meant, and what I thought I had stated with sufficient 
plainness, was, that the Unitarian was in danger of 
forgetting, while he saw and felt that his religion was 
reasonable, that it rested on the basis of revelation. In 
fact, his danger is not in regarding its reasonableness too 
much, but too exclusively. Does Mr. Duplock deny that 
the influence of religious opinions depends not only upon 
their nature, but upon the grounds of our belief of them? 
And if this is undeniable, there is danger, not in remem- 
bering that our opinions are reasonable, but in dropping 
out of view that they are made known to us by commu- 
nication from God. 

Mr. Duplock seems to consider that Iam opposed to 
free inquiry, and “regard it as inconsistent with the due 
appreciation of the sacred truths of revelation.” If by 
free inquiry is meant a wild, unrestrained spirit, which, 
while it professes in words to reverence the Scriptures, 
casts those Scriptures aside, in order to pursue its own 
crude speculations, I certainly am no friend to it; but if 
by free. inquiry is meant the exercise of our own reason, 
unrestrained by human authority in the examination of 
revealed truth, (I am speaking of course of inquiry by 
those who believe the Scriptures,) I can only say that I 
yield not to my friend himself in regard for it. At the 
same time, I consider that the true and beneficial spirit 
of inquiry possesses other attributes besides freedom. 
But this is by the way. I have neither directly nor 
indirectly attacked free inquiry, and am merely defending 
myself from an undeserved imputation. I shall probably 
at a future time lay before the readers of the Advocate, 
my thoughts upon this subject of religious inquiry, a 
subject which needs much to be set in a correct point of 
view. 

Mr. Duplock’s surmise that by “ the neglect of church 
order” I mean the introduction of free communion, is 
quite a mistake, and a somewhat extraordinary one too. 
By church order, I mean the organization of our religious 
societies, as consisting of brethren connected by close 
ties, and having duties of comfort, exhortation, and ad- 
monition to perform towards each other; in opposition: 
to that loose system which makes a congregation a mere 
body of hearers unconnected with each other. And what 
I lament is, the mixture with our religious societies of 
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men of scarcely any fixed religious opinions, and of very 
little, if any, pious feeling. 

Again, Mr. Duplock has strangely perverted my obser- 
vations on the Lord’s Supper. I asserted, that “when the 
Lord’s Supper is regarded not as an ordinance enjoined 
upon us, but simply as a means of religious improvement, 
its observance is no longer an act of obedience to Christ.” 
Strange logic! cries my friend: “ Does the performance 
of a thing commanded cease to be an act of obedience 
because performed under a conviction of its practical 
utility 2”) Certainly not, so long as the authority which 
commanded it is kept in view; but I spoke of a case in 
which that authority is forgotten. Doing what another 
has enjoined is not an act of obedience, except so far as 
it is done because enjoined. 

Mr. Duplock does not think that our Saviour “ ever 
expected or wished from his disciples a blind and servile 
obedience to his commands, without a perception on their 
part of the moral utility of the thing commanded.” That 
our Saviour’s commands are all useful [ do indeed be- 
lieve; but I should consider his commands binding, 
though I could not perceive their moral utility: other- 
wise, where would be his authority as Master, or my 
obedience as a disciple? I should be no longer following 
him, but following my own opinions; I should be making 
my own approval necessary to the validity of his com- 
mands, and should thus be setting myself above him. 
And as to the supposition that if the time should come in 
which the observance of these ordinances should cease to 
be attended with any good effect, Christ would not require 
that they should be uselessly perpetuated, I can only say 
that he has not given us authority to decide whether such 
time has or has not arrived. He has given the command ; 
surely we may trust his wisdom more safely than our 
own as to the propriety of observing it. If we are to 
judge of the propriety of obeying Christ’s commands, we 
reduce him to the level of a mere earthly teacher; for 
who would not follow Socrates or Plato or Zoroaster or 
Mahomet so far as their doctrines are perceived to be 
true or their precepts to be useful? My friend will see, 
I think, upon consideration, that he has laid down a 
principle which sets the disciple above the master, and 
goes in reality to overthrow the authority of Christ as 
head of the Church. 


J.C. MEANS. 


OBITUARY. 


1832. Dee. 5, at Staplehurst, in the county of Kent, Mr. Jacos 
DoBELL, aged 73 years. He had been, for nearly fifty years, Pas- 
tor of the General Baptist Church meeting in that place. He was a 
man of cheerful temper, generous disposition, and liberal sentiments, 
and an acceptable preacher. He was confined to his room three 
years previous to his death, but was always cheerful and resigned, 
and the consolations of that religion which he had preached to others 
he experienced himself in a very high degree. He has left a widow, 
three sons, and one daughter. 

C.S. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


COLES STREET SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


On Friday, April 5, (Good Friday,) was held at the General Bap- 
tist Meeting, Coles-street, Southwark, the second annual assembly of 
the friends, teachers, and scholars of the Coles-street Sunday-school. 
About one hundred and thirty children attended and commenced the 
proceedings by singing a hymn (which, with the one sung at the 
close, may be found in the last number of the General Baptist Advo- 
cate, p. 52). After the hymn the children of the two upper classes 
read a chapter from the New Testament, and a passage from 
“‘ Wood’s Bible Stories.’’ A few questions were put to those of the 
first or Bible class upon the chapter which had been read, and were 
answered with tolerable readiness, Upon the conclusion of the exami- 
nation, tea, cake, and buns were supplied to the children, who 
seemed fully to understand and enjoy this part of the proceedings. 
The second hymn was then sung, and they were dismissed. 

After the company present (in number about sixty) had taken tea, 
the chairman (Mr. Means) called upon Mr. John Green, the Secretary, 
to read the report of the school committee : from which it appeared that 
there were one hundred and forty children on the books, shewing an 
increase of twenty-five since the removal from Trinity Place. It 
stated that the different institutions connected with this school, viz., 
the children’s library, the tract distribution society, clothing fund, 
writing and ciphering class, and the girls’ working school, continued 
in full operation ; and that a savings’ bank for the children had re- 
cently been established. The funds of the school, however, did not ap- 
pear to be in a very flourishing condition, the treasurer being about 
10s. in advance. The report, in conclusion, mentioned a case which 
affords ground for supposing that the exertions of the teachers have 
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not been-entirely thrown away. A girl, of about eight years of age, 
who had been for some time in the school, was seized with a severe 
illness, which derived its chief malignancy from the wretched fare 
upon which poverty had compelled the family to live. She was 
taken to the hospital without any hope of recovery, and while there, 
in a state of great suffering which she bore with remarkable patience, 
she seemed, from a short conversation which the superintendent had 
with her the night before she died, to derive comfort and consolation 
from what she could recollect of the religious instruction she had 
received at the Sunday-school. The reading of the report having 
been finished, the chairman expressed the desire of the meeting to 
hear the sentiments of any gentleman present who might wish to 
address them, when the Rev. R. K. Philp, city missionary, rose, and 
after declaring his gratification at the sight which had just been wit- 
nessed, stated his conviction of the utility of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, and of the important effects often produced by it on the cha- 
racter and conduct in after life ; he therefore trusted, that the teachers 
would not be allowed to find their usefulness restricted ‘* by the want 
of a few pence.”” Thespeaker also alluded to the numerous attend- 
ance of ladies, and expressed a hope, that he might have the pleasure 
of meeting them again, during the ensuing summer, on an excursion 
up the Thames to Richmond, a rumour of that kind having reached 
him. 

Mr. J. Philp, of Falmouth, then rose and spoke of the delight 
which he felt, coming, as he did, from a remote corner of the king- 
dom, where our numbers were but few, to see such an assemblage 
upon so interesting an occasion. The cause of Sunday-schools was 
one which he had much at heart, and in order to prove the sincerity 
of his profession, he would present to the School Committee one 
dozen copies monthly of the little periodical which he had established 
for children, entitled ** The Christian Child’s Faithful Friend.’’ After 
some very complimentary observations upon the valuable and zealous 
support afforded by the ladies in every good cause, Mr. Philp con- 
cluded by moving a vote of thanks to those ladies who had assisted 
in the proceedings of the day. 

The secretary, in seconding the resolution, took occasion to men- 
tion that it was intended to carry into effect the projected excursion to 
Richmond, mentioned by Mr. Philp, Sen., in aid of the funds of Coles 
Street and Spicer Street Sunday-schools. 

The resolution having been put, it was carried by acclamation, and 
the meeting was closed with singing and prayer. 

We are glad to be able to state, that the appeal made in the report, 
and further urged by Mr. Philp, was not without its effect; several 
subscriptions having been announced in the course of the evening. 
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SOCIAL MEETING AT HEADCORN. 


On Monday, March the 4th, a Social Tea Meeting was held at the 
Unitarian Baptist chapel, at Headcorn, in the county of Kent, at 
which time about sixty persons partook of this friendly meal. After 
tea Mr. C, Saint (the minister of the congregation) took the chair, 
and introduced the business of the evening by giving out the follow- 
ing hymn: 

“ Let party names no more 
The Christian world o’erspread, 


Gentile and Jew, and bond and free, 
Are one in Christ, their head,’”’ &c. 


Afterwards the following subjects were proposed for discussion, and 
called forth some very excellent observations from Messrs. B. Austin, 
Rofe, Saint, and Fullagar : 

The Love of God as founded on the doctrines of Revealed Truth. 
*¢ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 

The Love of Man as proceeding from the Love of God. “If a 
man love not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen.” 

The Duty of Christians to aid and assist their aged fellow-chris- 
tians by administering to their necessities. ‘* By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples indeed, if ye have fervent charity one 
towards another.” 

The discussion of the above subjects gave great satisfaction, and 
has very much softened down prejudice, and caused an increase in 
the number of hearers on the sabbath-day. 

This is what we want ; there is a strong feeling of prejudice against 
us and our sentiments; and we shall do well to adopt such measures 
as will enable us to convince our Christian brethren, that ‘ If any 
man trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think this 
again, that as he is Christ’s so are we Christ’s.”’ 


NOTICES. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the General Baptists will be held at the 
Meeting-house, in Worship-street, London, on Whit-Tuesday, 28th 
inst. ‘The business of the day is thus arranged :— 

At eight o’clock breakfast will be provided at Worship-street, as 
usual. The business will commence, at nine o’clock, by the reading 
of the letters from the churches. 

The public service will be as usual at eleven o'clock. Mr. Dup- 
lock, of Billingshurst, is appointed to preach. Any letters which 
have not been previously read will be read after the service, when 
also the subscriptions to our various institutions will be received. 
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A cheap dinner will be provided at the White Hart Inn, Bishops- 
gate Street, at ¢wo o’clock ; at which it is desired that Ladies should 
be present, agreeably to the practice of our country associations. 
There will be tea for the accommodation of friends at Worship-street, 
at five o’clock. 

At siz o’clock the business will be resumed at Worship-street, by 
the reading of the Committee’s report and the proposal of the different 
resolutions for the approval of the meeting. 

P.S. All letters from the churches should be addressed to the 
Secretary, at No. 7, Frederick-place, Borough-road,,and should be 
sent, whether post-paid or not, on or before the 14th of May. 


LETTERS TO THE ASSEMBLY. 

THE attention of the churches in connexion with the General 
Baptist Assembly is respectfully called to the following resolution of 
the Committee, passed at the last meeting : 

‘«‘ That the churches be requested to state in their letters to the 
next Assembly the average number of hearers at their religious ser- 
vices, of communicants, and of church members; also the number 
and times of their religious services; and what institutions for bene- 
volent or religious purposes are attached to the congregation,” 

The Committee are led to solicit this information by the conside- 
ration that, as the letters usually speak of the condition of the 
churches as compared with the previous year, it becomes very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to ascertain from the proceedings what is their 
actual state. The desirableness of such information is obvious. 


JOSEPH CALROW MEANS, Secretary. 


GENERAL BAPTIST JUVENILE AUXILIARY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


THE Annual Meeting of this Society will be held in the evening 
of Whit-Monday, the 27th inst., at the General Baptist Meeting-house, 
Coles-street, Swan-street, Dover Road, Southwark.—Tea will be 
provided at six o’clock. WILLIAM LATHAM, Secretary. 


*,* The Collectors of the different congregations are requested to 
pay the money collected to the Secretary at the meeting. 


DITCHLING ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tue Annual Meeting of General Baptists, at Ditchling, in Sussex, 
will take place on Sunday, May 19. The Rev. B. Mardon, M. A., 
of Worship Street, is expected to preach. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


G. W.’s remarks on Mr. Duplock’s Animadversions have been re- 
ceived. As a reply appears in our present number, in many parts of 
which he will coincide, we think he will agree with us that the inser- 
tion of his paper will not be requisite. 
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THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


[The following remarks comprise the substance of an address de- 
livered on Thursday, Feb. 28, at the weekly meeting of members of 
the Coles Street Congregation and friends, when the subject for con- 
sideration was, “The Importance of the Diffusion of Religious 
Knowledge accompanying the Spread of Literary and Political In- 
formation.”’] 

Ir may seem almost superfluous to propose for the 
consideration of a Christian assembly such a subject as 
that now before us; but I am inclined to think that this 
is one of those things which are so true as to be in danger © 
of neglect, for want of being occasionally brought into 
notice. People often seem to fancy that any thing ap- 
proaching to a truism possesses a sort of steam-engine 
power about it, which will be sure to put it into active 
operation without their individual interference; but I am 
anxious that all who agree as to the importance of the 
diffusion of religious knowledge, should feel that the 
conviction carries with it an obligation to do all that lies 
in their power to forward the great work. We need not 
look far for abundant evidence to prove the truth of our 
proposition. We need but cast our eyes over the pages 
of history and biography, to find assurance that the want 
of moral worth, that worth which affords the best evi- 
dence and is the most valuable result of religious feeling, 
is not to be compensated for even by the highest intel- 
lectual attainments, by the greatest cultivation of litera- 
ture, by the possession of all the advantages of worldly 
prosperity; neither can the flashes of wit and talent 
which sparkle amid the gross profligacy of the libertine 
procure for him the respect and good opinion of his fel- 
low-creatures. We are told, and there is too much reason 
to believe that it is so, that a large part of the population 
of this country is in a state of much distress and misery, 
produced, in a great measure at least, by vice and igno- 
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rance. Many plans, some of them most benevolent, have 
been propounded in order to remove these evils. One 
party would raise men from their degraded condition by 
taking away alike the restraints and the hopes of revealed 
religion :—from him that hath but little moral principle, 
little religious feeling, consequently little enjoyment, little 
comfort under his distresses, they would take away even 
that which he hath. Another, with more probability of 
success, but still, as I think, with deficient means, would 
improve the condition of. mankind by exercising their 
intellectual faculties, and extensively spreading a variety 
of knowledge. Why have these plans failed of their 
effect, and why will all such fail? Why, but because in 
one case religious knowledge is avowedly cast aside, and 
in the other, no adequate provision is made for its diffu- 
sion. They have tried to make men good by telling them 
that it is their interest to be so. They would have men 
to be honest, because they may gain more so than by 
being rogues. They would have men sober and tempe- 
rate, because the contrary vices ruin the bodily constitu- 
tion. But are these motives sufficient? Have they ever 
been, can they ever be so? No; this morality of expe- 
diency and self-interest does not, cannot, afford men in- 
ducements strong enough to guide them in the right way. 
Nor even, indeed, can it point out with authority what 
the right way is. It is doubtless important that men 
should have their understandings exercised and their 
minds filled with the knowledge of the nature and pro- 
perties of the things they see around them: but to give 
them this without religious knowledge is to furnish 
~ them with weapons which they know not how to use. 
It is religion that must teach us how to apply our ac- 
quirements to useful purposes, that will enable us to 
know the great end to which all our powers and all our 
knowledge are to be-made subservient. We may fit out 
a gallant vessel with sails and rigging, we may. even fur- 
nish her with a rudder,—we may launch her forth, and 
she shall ride proudly upon the bosom of the waters ; 
but if we neglect to send with her skilful and efficient 
navigators, supplied with maps and charts, she will be 
driven at the mercy of the waves, and dashed to pieces 
on the first rocks that meet her wayward course. To 
bring men to some settled religious profession should be 
the first step towards raising their condition: let their 
hearts be filled with the spirit of the gospel, with love and 
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reverence to God for his many mercies and favours towards 
them, with true repentance for their sins; let their lives 
attest the sincerity of their profession; and then upon 
this corner-stone you may raise a superstructure of know- 
ledge as high and as extensive as you please.—But how 
is all this to be done? Are the ordinary means suffi- 
cient? Many professing Christians will say, when this 
subject is mentioned, “Oh! there are plenty of churches 
and chapels; let people go to them.” But this is not 
enough. ‘By the foolishness of preaching,” says the 
apostle, “it has pleased God to save them that believe ;”’ 
but for those who believe not, something more is re- 
quired; although, indeed, I suppose the preaching of 
which the apostle speaks was somewhat different from 
that which is offered to men in our day. ‘There is not 
one sermon ina hundred that would influence an unbe- 
liever, whether he be so from ignorance or error. For 
fifteen years had Hans ‘Egede laboured incessantly among 
the benighted inhabitants of Greenland without the slight- 
est encouragement. He ceased not to preach to them of 
the attributes of the Deity, of the evidence for a future 
state, of the abstract beauty and moral fitness of virtue: 
the poor Heathens heard and wondered, but their hearts 
were untouched; till at last some Moravians succeeded 
Fgede: they spoke of the mission of Christ, of his perse- 
cutions, sufferings, and death; they told them of the 
garden of Gethsemane, of the last supper; they made 
known to them in glowing words the kindness and bene- 
volence of our Saviour to the afflicted, the poor, and the 
despised : then says the history, “ The Lord opened the 
heart of one of them, whose name was Kaiamac; he 
stepped up to the table, and said, in a loud, earnest, and 
affecting voice, ‘ How is that? tell me that once again; 
for I would fain be saved too.’ ” 

It is fitting, however, that I should now speak of the 
kind of religious knowledge which I would wish to have 
disseminated. I have long regretted that Christians 
should have divided themselves into different sects, and 
assumed different names: still more do I regret the tone 
in which the controversies between these different sects 
have been carried on, as well on the part of Unitarians 
as Trinitarians; and I fear that men have too often for- 
gotten to prove themselves true Christians by their ac- 
tions, in their anxiety to prove others heretics by their 
words. I would, therefore, wish men to become firmly 
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fixed in the great and fundamental truths upon which all 
religion depends, before I placed before them the many 
doubtful points upon which so much difference exists.— 
I would have a man’s actions free from sin before I en- 
deavoured to free his speculative opinions from error. 
You must convince a man of the probability of revelation 
before you can prove to him its truth; and you must con- 
vince him of the truth of Christianity itself before you 
endeavour to convert him to this or that particular form 
of it. 

I have said that a conviction of the importance of the 
diffusion of religious knowledge bore with it an obli- 
gation to aid in its progress. ‘There are many ways in 
which this may be done. There is one way which, al- 
though indirect, is yet so generally practicable, that I 
cannot refrain from mentioning it. You will think, per- 
haps, that I have made no great discovery, when I say, 
that I mean by the influence of example. It may not be 
given to us to speak with tongues, or under the immediate 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit; but good actions are ar- 
guments which all of us have the power to use, which 
every one can understand, which none can gainsay, and 
which seldom fail of their effect when persevered in. 
There are many other more direct ways, which I shall 
leave to be suggested in the conversation that may follow 
these observations, and proceed, in conclusion, to notice 
a discouragement which I fear not only cools the zeal of 
those who have already engaged in any of the numerous 
branches of religious instruction, but also deters many 
others from engaging in the same course. ‘There are 
some who enter upon the work with the best feelings and 
intentions, but without having fully considered the diffi- 
culties they must expect to meet with, or the degree of 
success which they have a right to look for. They toil 
on, sacrificing their time and exertions, perhaps giving 
up many worldly advantages and pleasures. Still they 
perceive little enlightenment of ignorance, little diminu- 
tion of error, little alleviation of misery. I sometimes 
hear it said in derision, “‘ What good are you doing with 
your Sunday Schools, your Tract Societies, and your 
Missionaries, and so forth?” I answer, ‘More good than 
we know of now, or probably ever shall know in this 
world.” What would have been the condition of man- 
kind, if the great benefactors to the human race had been 
disheartened and induced to turn from their course, when 
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they could see but little apparent good resulting from 
their exertions? Where would have been our boasted 
rights and liberties, if the Puritans and those of old who 
struggled to obtain civil and religious freedom for them- 
selves and their children, had been thus easily turned 
from their purpose? What if they had drawn back 
when they found their principles misunderstood, their 
motives misrepresented, their reputations traduced, and 
their fellow-countrymen unwilling to answer their call ? 
But they had not so learned Christ: they knew that their 
cause was a just one; they cared not for the sufferings, 
they minded not the dangers that beset them in the pro- 
secution of it,—they did not see the full triumph of the 
principles they suffered for advocating ; they died; their 
children have entered into their labours, and shall they 
not copy that endurance from which they have derived 
so many benefits? Let us look for a moment at the dis- 
couragements which the great Saviour of mankind him- 
self met with. What must have been his feelings when he 
found that even his chosen disciples had imbibed so little 
of his spirit, that they understood him not when he spake 
of the bread of life and the leaven of the Pharisees; that 
they disputed among themselves which should be greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven; that they wished to call down 
fire from heaven to consume the village of the Samaritans; 
that one of them betrayed him for thirty pieces of silver; 
that another in his ill-judged zeal drew his sword against 
the servant of the high-priest, and then, with memorable 
weakness, denied with curses and oaths that he ever 
knew that kind Master in whose defence he had but 
lately shewn such a hasty temper? Were these no dis- 
couragements? Was it no discouragement, that the 
people in whose service and for whose salvation he la- 
boured and died, rejected his pretensions with scorn and 
contumely, and cried aloud for his crucifixion? But he 
did not shrink. He bad counted the cost; he knew that 
he was working out God’s appointed work; and he feared 
not the result. He has entered upon his reward, and left 
us an example that we should walk in his footsteps. 
Surely, then, it is not for us to be disheartened. Are our 
motives so pure, our exertions so arduous, our sacrifices 
so great, that we alone are to expect to meet with com- 
plete success? Are we alone to be dissatisfied, if our 
labours appear to be in vain? Are we to fold our aris, 
and say in sullen indignation, “’Tis an ungrateful world. 
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We will no longer serve it, nor strive to improve it”? 
No. Let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us, and consider him that endured such contradiction of 


sinners against himself, lest we be weary and faint in our 
minds. 


HYMN FOR THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Room for the Proud! ye sons of clay, 
From far his sweeping pomp survey, 
Nor, rashly curious, clog the way 

His chariot-wheels before ! 
Lo! with what scorn his lofty eye 
Glances o’er age and poverty, 
And bids intruding conscience fly 

Far from his palace-door ! 


Room for the Proud! but slow the feet 
That bear his coffin down the street: 
And dismal seems his winding-sheet 
Who purple lately wore! 
Ah! where must now his spirit fly 
In naked, trembling agony ? 
Or how shall he for mercy cry, 
Who shewed it not before ? 


Room for the Proud! in ghastly state 

The lords of Hell his coming wait, 

And, flinging wide the dreadful gate 
That shuts to ope no more, 

“Lo here with us the seat,” they cry, 

: “Of him who mock’d at poverty, 

And bade intruding conscience fly 

Far from his palace-door.” * 


Br. HEBER. 


* The imagery of the last verse is taken from Isaiah xiii 9, &c. 
The intimation of the eternity of the future misery of the wicked, a 
doctrine held by the church of which the amiable and excellent 
Bishop was one of the distinguished ornaments, did not seem to us a 
sufficient reason for excluding this noble admonitory poem. Ep. 
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MY UNCLE BENJAMIN'S LETTERS, 
(Continued from p. 43.) 


Some weeks elapsed before [ received another letter 
from my excellent relative. He was a good deal occupied 
for a part of that time in getting in the crops of his little 
farm ; and just at the close of harvest he fell ill, and was 
confined to his chamber by a severe and, indeed, a dange- 
rous attack of inflammation in the Jungs. His letter was 
written before he was able to go abroad, and derived a 
peculiar character from the feelings to which this dis- 
pensation had given rise. 


«“ My pear Jonn, 


“You would have heard from me long before now, had 
I been able to hold a pen; but severe illness has prevent- 
ed me from attending not only to this duty, but to others 
which have long been expecting their fulfilment. I 
caught cold the day I carried the last load of my harvest; 
and it settled on my lungs, and promised at one time to 
carry me off. But He who is rich in mercy has been 
pleased to raise me up again, and Iam looking forward 
to the speedy resumption of my usual occupations. 

« When I wrote to you before, I told you that I must 
reserve toa future opportunity what I had to say on the 
formation, or rather the strengthening, of that Christian 
character which I rejoice to see you aiming at. | shall 
now give you my advice upon that subject; and if you 
seem for a time to be reading a sermon rather than a let- 
ter, 1 must beg you to recollect that I enter upon the 
matter at your own request, and to give me credit for a 
desire to serve you in the best manner that I am able. 

‘Let us consider wherein the Christian character con- 
sists, or, in other words, what is true religion:—a ques- 
tion of so much the greater moment as many opinions 
are current with respect to it, which appear to me erro- 
neous; and on a subject of such vital importance, error 
can hardly be unattended with spiritual danger. Some 
place religion very much in excitement, and fancy that 
there is no true godliness without it. I will not say that 
such persons make no account whatever of holiness of life, 
but they undervalue it in comparison with that inward 
warmth to which I have referred. They delight much 
in public and social acts of piety, because by them the 
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feelings are raised to the desired pitch; while they find 
comparatively little pleasure in the ordinary duties of 
life, or in the daily devotions of the closet. This error is 
not limited, I believe, to those sections of the religious 
world which are regarded as most liable to it. At any 
rate, I have seen a tendency to lay too mnch stress upon 
the more public and exciting services of religion in those 
whose opinions are supposed to be little favourable to 
such a delusion. It is, in fact, a mistake to which men 
are disposed by their natural temperament, and is only 
one form of a more general error, viz. that of valuing too 
exclusively those duties to which we are naturally in- 
clined, and from the discharge of which we consequently 
derive most gratification. 

“But there is another mistake the very opposite of this, 
and, if not produced, at least strengthened by it; for men 
are continually running into extremes; and, forgetting 
that truth lies often in the middle, fancy they avoid an 
error by embracing the opinion most remote from it. 
Some preach up good works as though they were every 
thing; and undervalue the inward feelings and the state 
of the heart towards God. They will not avow this when 
questioned; and perhaps they adopt better notions when 
they are called upon to give a deliberate opinion; but it 
is an error which pervades their ordinary views, and has 
a considerable influence upon their character.. As the 
parties previously referred to speak glibly enough of ‘mere 
moral men,’ so these are forward in affixing the name of 
‘enthusiasm’ to every display of warmth beyond their 
own very moderate temperature. But, O! John, if reli- 
gion consists entirely in action, what are the duties of the 
sick bed? I have been for some time unable either by 
word or deed to assist another, yet I have not therein 
considered myself exempt from all duties. God know- 
eth my inmost soul; and when, in the hour of pain, 
I have prayed and sought to be patient, and to say with 
one of old, ‘It is the Lord; let him do what seemeth him 
good,’ I hope and trust I have been serving him accept- 
ably. Religion is indeed an inward feeling. It is the 
love of God shed abroad in our hearts; not a mere tem- 
porary warmth, spending itself in outward acts of wor- 
ship, inspiring rather a distaste than a relish for the daily 
duties of life, and impatient when duty consists in suffer- 
ing rather than doing. It is based upon reason; for it is 
the outgoing of the affections towards the object most 
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worthy to excite, and most able to satisfy them. It leads 
to holiness and benevolence as its inevitable result: it is 
a good tree, and ‘every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit, by which its true character is ascertained. Out- 
ward acts of goodness do not constitute religion: but 
they are the results and tokens of its existence. 

“If Iam right in my view of religion, the question is, 
how this inward feeling is to be cherished. To this 
question 1 will endeavour to give a brief and simple 
answer. 

«Prayer is the first means which I shall mention. You 
are aware, my dear John, that I hold much higher views 
of the efficacy of prayer than many with whom I agree 
in other points, and with whom I am, in public opinion, 
identified. In judging of this matter, I have gone to the 
Scriptures rather than to the writings of philosophers, and 
have rested on the word of promise rather than the de- 
ductions of my own reason, in a case where reason seems 
hardly competent to judge. But the utility of prayer in 
maintaining a religious frame of mind will be admitted 
- on all hands: for its reflected influence on the mind of 
him who offers it in spirit and in truth, even apart from 
the direct answer which God often vouchsafes to it, is 
most important. In prayer we converse with our Maker: 
and the strength of our devotion will be regulated by the 
frequency of our intercourse. ‘This is conformable to all 
our experience. Do you remember your remark to me, 
on our meeting one who had been among the earliest and 
best beloved of your friends, but whom you had not seen 
for a long time, ‘ that absence had gradually diminished 
your regard.’ It is so, believe me, when we stand aloof 
from God, Our piety languishes and dies, unless renewed 
by the exercises of the sanctuary or of the closet. .Close 
intimacy with men sometimes leads to estrangement and 
disgust; because men are fallible, and near acquaintance 
discovers failings which we had at first overlooked. But 
with Him ‘ who is of purer eyes than to behold wicked- 
ness, and who cannot look upon iniquity,’ this cannot be. 
The more we know of God, the more we shall adore him: 
and in heaven our love will be stronger and more perma- 
nent, because our power of appreciating the Divine per- 
fections will be much increased. 

“I need scarcely say, that the study of the Scriptures 
is another powerful support to a devout frame of mind ; 
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provided, at least, the study be entered upon with that 
view. I put in this proviso, because Scripture may be 
read, and that without impropriety, for other purposes. 
We may read it with a view to the discovery of truth ; 
whether the truth of Christianity in general, or of any sup- 
posed doctrine of Christianity in particular : or it may be 
studied with a view to its illustration by means of his- 
tory, geography, or other branches of knowledge. We 
may, indeed, combine with these the cherishing of our 
devotional feelings: but we should also frequently read 
for this especial purpose. 

« And now that I have adverted to this subject of read- 
ing the Scriptures, let me add one caution. Do not study 
them controversially ; that is to say, do not take up two 
opposite opinions, and see which of the two comes near- 
est to the Scriptures: but rather, casting aside all previous 
views as far as you can, see what is the doctrine of the 
Scripture, without reference to its agreement with any 
‘paiticular system, or the writings of this or that ‘ emznent 
divine. T'woor three evils result from this controversial 
mode of study, as I have termed it. It supposes one of 
two opinions to be correct, while perhaps both are erro- 
neous: and it makes one think that passages of Scripture 
which simply are consistent with a doctrine actually teach 
it. Take the Scriptures not merely as the test, but as 
the fountain of truth. But this by the way. ; 

“The last means of spiritual improvement which I 
shall mention, is the frequenting of religious society. A 
man is influenced much in his opinions by his com- 
panions; not only as they may directly influence his 
mind, but as they give a bias to his general habits of 
thought and feeling. I have heard those complain of 
their disinclination to religious pursuits who never at- 
tempted to cherish religious feelings. Their companions, 
perhaps, were not grossly immoral, but worldly ; and was 
it wonderful that they should become worldly too, and 
find a difficulty in raising their minds to worthier objects 
of contemplation ? 

“As far, then, as you can, let your companions be re- 
ligious, and be the more desirous of this, as your ordinary 
associates (your fellow-shopmen) are mostly of a different — 
turn. It is of comparatively little moment, in this re- 
spect, what are the peculiarities of men’s belief, if they 
are but pious. I believe the most improving friendship 
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I formed in early life was with a family of Wesleyan Me- 
thodists. You will say, perhaps, that you have now few 
friends, or indeed not any of the kind I am recommend- 
ing. ‘Then let your books be your companions until you 
can form some new acquaintances. I do not recommend 
you to be content with books alone; for a diving friend, 
one to whom we can apply for the advice or encourage- 
ment or comfort suited to our particular case, is more 
valuable than the works, however excellent, in which 
the learned and pious, though dead, yet speak to us. 

‘Let me not, however, be thought to undervalue books. 
I have a high regard for them. They are friends who 
never intrude, and whom we may consult at all times, 
provided their advice will apply to our case. And I may 
add that, for spiritual improvement, religious biography 
is one of the best subjects you can take up. I can speak 
here from experience. I believe that I received more 
improvement at my entrance into the ministry from 
Orton’s Life of Doddridge than from any other book, 
except the Bible, I ever read. 

“1 gave you to understand, at the outset of this letter, 
that it would resemble a sermon. You may put in an 
‘Amen’ here, for I have done with my advice for this 
turn. It has been no small effort for me to write so much. 
This letter has occupied me two days; which you would 
not wonder at, if you knew how much this illness has 
enfeebled me. Iam to go down stairs to dinner to-day, 
and as I see Benjamin coming in from the field, I suppose 
it is just dinner-time; and I must close this letter with 
saying that my children are all well—and that I hope 
soon to be able to say as much for myself. I commend 
you, my dear John, to the blessing of God; and am, very 
truly, 

«‘ Your affectionate Uncle, 
‘“ BENJAMIN 3 


«P,§, Your cousins desire their love to you; and 
Jane begs to accompany this with a small basket of 
apples from our own garden.” 
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OBITUARY. 


MR, THOMAS BADCOCK. 


1833. Feb. 10, at the house of his Son, Thomas Badcock, at 
Battle, in Sussex, Mr. Witxt1am Bapcock, in the ninety-fourth 
year of hisage. He was interred in the ground attached to the 
Unitarian Baptist Chapel, the following Sunday, when the Rev. Wm. 
Thomas delivered a discourse appropriate to the occasion, from 
1 Chron. xxix. 28, the first clause: ‘* And he died in a good old 
age,”’ to a congregation unusually large and attentive. Mr. B. was 
generally respected by those who knew him ;_ he had a large circle 
of children, grand-children, and great grand-children, together with 
friends and acquaintance. He had been a friend to the Dissenting 
interest in this town for the last sixty years. He was brought up by 
his parents to attend the parish church, and continued to do so, tll 
he was about thirty-three years of age; when Mr. George Gilbert, a 
Calvinist minister from Heathfield, in Sussex, came to Battle, and 
preached in the open air. The deceased was one of the first who 
joined him ; although, as he has often told me, he never believed the 
Calvinistic doctrine of Election. After this many who had been his 
principal friends and supporters in trade, left him; a step the more 
injurious as he had a large family who depended upon him for sup- 
port. The Dean of Battle, with many of the principal inhabitants, 
combined together, and subscribed certain resolutions, one of which 
was, “ To have no dealings with any persons who attended the 
preaching of Mr. Gilbert.’’ This oppressive design was, however, 
prevented by the death of one of the principal leaders. Still the 
deceased had to contend with much obloquy and persecution, and his 
temporal loss was great. He continued a Calvinist when our late 
esteemed friend Mr. William Vidler, who was a native of the town 
of Battle, joined the society, and soon began to preach among them. 
Shortly after this, the doctrine of Universal Restoration was agi- 
tated in the society; and the deceased, after examination, became 
convinced of its truth, as he subsequently did of the truth of the 
sublime doctrine of the Unity of God. The latter doctrine soon 
made a division in the church; but as the majority were favourable 
to it, the minority withdrew ; and both societies are still in existence. 
The Unitarian division having become a Baptist church, under the pas- 
toral charge of Mr. Vidler, the deceased was chosen a deacon ; but some 
years afterwards he resigned that office, though he continued a liberal 
subscriber to the cause from first to last. Through all the changes 
which time made in the society he was unmoved ; and as long as his 
health and strength would permit, he attended the public worship of 
God. When the society was involved in difficulties on account of 
the debt on the chapel being demanded, he advanced the money, and 
relieved them from their embarrassment. He was never ashamed of 
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his profession as a Unitarian Baptist, but contended earnestly for it; 
it was his delight and theme of rejoicing. “I conceive,” he said to 
me, ‘that Baptism and the Unity of God are two as plain truths 
as any taught in the New Testament.” The Unity of God he re- 
garded as being the first principle of religion; and he viewed Bap- 
tism as a public profession of our faith in the Saviour, and as con- 
nected with all the important duties of Christianity. He was always 
a strenuous Baptist. 

He rejoiced in his religious views, even to the last. Although his 
sufferings were very great for the two months before he terminated 
his earthly existence, his mind was perfectly calm and serene. Never 
did he murmur at the dispensations of Providence. All that he 
prayed for was, ‘* that he might depart, and be with Christ, which 
was far better.’". Though not insensible to his acute, and sometimes 
long-continued pains, he appeared to bear them with increasing for- 
titude, patience, and resignation to the Divine Will. When they 
abated he seemed to feel a very lively sense of the paternal goodness 
of God; and was very desirous of manifesting correct feelings to- 
wards him under the consciousness of imperfection and unworthi- 
ness. He gradually grew weaker till Sunday, the 10th Feb., in the 
afternoon of which day he altered very rapidly; and, occasionally 
uttering a short ejaculation to God, in a short time, died without a 
groan or sigh—peaceably and almost imperceptibly falling asleep in 
Jesus. 

Battle, April 24th, 1833. THOMAS BADCOCK, Jun. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
KENTISH GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual Association of the General Baptist Churches in Kent, 
was held at Headcorn on Tuesday, April 30. At the business, the 
Rev. J. Marten was called to the chair, and Messrs. W. Burgeis and 
S. Blundell were appointed Moderators. The public divine service 
commenced at eleven o’clock, when the Rev. J. Marten read the 
Scriptures and the hymns; the Rev. S. Blundell offered up prayer, 
and the Rev. J. C. Means delivered a most interesting and truly 
valuable discourse from Acts ix. 31. The main object of the zea- 
lous preacher was to shew by what means the primitive churches of 
Christ had prospered, and to prove that, as those means it was feared 
had been greatly neglected, so had the cause of Christianity, as con- 
nected with the General Baptists, unfortunately declined. He con- 
cluded his animating address by exhorting his respectable and com- 
paratively numerous auditory to use their renewed endeavours to 
render stable and successful the principles of eternal truth. The 
business of the Association, which was resumed immediately after 
the service, closed about two o’clock, when the Rev. T. F. Thomas 
besought the Divine blessing, The principal matter of general in- 
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terest noticed at the meeting was an earnest recommendation from 
the Association to the churches in connexion with it to petition the 
legislature for a complete redress of those greivances under which 
Dissenters still labour. 

After the close of the business, the company retired to an inn in 
the village, where a dinner was provided. About fifty-six friends 
sat down, being more than had been anticipated. The preacher of 
the day having been called to the chair, agreeably to the usual practice 
at the Association, several toasts were proposed, which were in some 
cases connected with the names of gentlemen present. 

The first toast was The King; the second His Majesty's Minis- 
ters; and the third Civil and Religious Liberty ail the world over. 
With the last toast was coupled the name of Mr. John Brent, Jun., 
of Canterbury, who, in returning thanks, animadverted upon the 
constitution of the Established Church, and the general character 
of its ministers and forms of worship, which last he could judge of, 
from living in a cathedral town.—Mr. Saint offered some observa- 
tions on the same subject. The Kentish General Baptist Asso- 
ciation followed, and Mr. Marten, the Secretary, in speaking to this 
toast, proposed the health of Mr. Means, the preacher of the day. 
The Education of the Poor, elicited the observations of four friends, 
Mr. Pine, of Maidstone, (whose name had been connected with 
the sentiment), and Messrs. Austen, of Smarden, Pethurst and 
Burgeis, of Cranbrook. The Kent and Sussex Unitarian Associa- 
tron was given with the health of Mr. J. Green, of Maidstone, who, in 
reply, said that although no longer officially connected with it, he 
took a warm interest in its success. Our Christian brethren of all 
denominations, called forth some liberal and friendly remarks from 
Mr. Jenkin, an Independent minister of Cranbrook. Other toasts 
were, Our friends at Headcorn; The Ladies; Mr. Stanley and Ne- 
gro Emancipation ; The increase of piety and the growth of know- 
ledge—may they be simultaneous; Mr. Thomas, of Chatham, and 
Mr. Buckland, of Benenden, spoke upon this last; and Mr. Buck- 
land defended the Church of England from some of the observations 
of Mr. Brent, who shortly replied. The Chairman thought, that here, 
as in many other cases, truth lay in the middle; he had considered 
at the time that Mr. Brent had not done justice to the Church of En- 
gland in some points, but it must not be forgotten that a church es- 
tablishment was in itself an injurious thing, 

The company returned to the Meeting-house to tea, and as they 
were joined by some others, the party amounted to about seventy. 
A subject was given out for conversation, ‘‘ The importance of do- 
mestic religious instruction :’”? but the lateness of the hour, and the 
distance which several of the company had to go, prevented the con- 
versation from proceeding to any considerable length. 


(95 ) 


CHRISTIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


THE twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of this Society was held in 
the Worship-street Chapel, on Thursday, the 9th of May, on which 
occasion Samuel Sharwood, Esq., was called to the chair. 

The Secretary commenced the business of the Meeting by reading 
the balance sheet, from which it appeared that there was no balance 
left in his hands. There had been Tracts sold in the course of last 
year to the amount of £81. 11s. 7d., subscriptions received, £84. 19s., 
and donations of five guineas each from E. Johnston, Esq., and 
Robert Heywood, Esq. 

The Report of the Committee was then read, which after a few 
prefatory remarks, proceeded as follows: during the last year there have 
been eight of the old Tracts reprinted, and three new ones printed, 
namely, No. 4, New Series, An Address to the Parents of Sunday 
Scholars, by the Rev. J. C. Means ; No. 5. The Blessedness of obey- 
ing Conscience, by the Rev. E, Chapman ; and No. 6. The Sunday 
Scholar’s Progress, by the Rev. J.C. Means. To No. 4 has been 
appended The Way to be Happy, detailed in several rules proper to 
be read and observed in all Families; and a thousand copies of the 
latter have been also printed on a folio sheet, at the price of 6d. per 
dozen. In the course of the last twelve months, nearly twenty thou- 
sand Tracts have been circulated; of these, about £30. worth have 
been purchased by the Unitarian Society at Belfast, and grants have 
been made to societies and individuals, wherever the Committee 
thought that the objects of the Society could be promoted.—A Dis- 
senting minister, to whom one of the grants was intrusted, makes the 
following excellent remarks, to which the Committee respectfully 
solicit the attention of the public, 

“‘ T have succeeded in establishing a Society for the purpose of 
lending the Tracts to any one who is disposed to read them; and in 
this way I think they will be very useful. This little society is 
formed of several of the ladies of the congregation, two of whom 
remain in the chapel a short time after each of the services, to lend 
out Tracts, and receive those which were given out on the previous 
Sunday. And if similar societies were more generally established 
among our congregations, [ think they would greatly tend to further 
the important objects of the London Tract Society ; for not only are 
many thus induced to read, who otherwise would not, but, as.a means 
of promoting sociability, (particularly among the younger members 
of a congregation,) by bringing them to unite for a benevolent ob- 
ject, they are highly useful.” nin 

- It will be seen by the statement annexed, that the Society owes 
£52, while there is due only £38, shewing a deficiency of £14, 
which is, however, more than compensated by the increased amount 
of the stock.—The Committee regret the deficiency of their pecu- 
niary means, as they are very desirous of publishing a set of Cottage 
Sermons. This would furnish a variety on what they have as yet 
presented to the public; and would supply a want which has been 
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much felt. They have had it also in contemplation to reprint, ina 
cheap form, the Morning Exercises of the late Rev. Robert Robinson, 
of Cambridge, a little work which abounds in just and striking 
thoughts, and is written in a style peculiarly adapted to arrest the at- 
tention of those for whom the Christian Tracts are chiefly intended. 
The Committee trust that the liberality of the public will enable 
them to accomplish one or both of these valuable objects; and they 
hope they may be permitted to state, as some encouragement to the 
liberality which is solicited, that the affairs of the Society, though not 
flourishing, are yet in a much more clear and unembarrassed condi- 
tion than they have been for years, and further, that such systematic 
arrangements have been made, that no delay will take place in sup- 
plying subscribers and friends with the Tracts they may want. 

After the Report was read, it was stated that the total number of 
Tracts printed by the Society, amounted to 552,459, and that there 
were now on hand 76,139, the estimated value of which was £470. 
16s. 8d.—The following gentlemen were elected into office for the 
year ensuing: Treasurer, James Esdaile, Esq.; Secretary, Mr. John 
E. Clennell; Committee, Rev. J. C. Means, R. K. Philp, and S. 
Wood, and Messrs. Bracher, Dixon, Fernie, Green, Hennell, and 
Smallfield. 

The two following resolutions were then passed, in relation to 
which the Committee will be glad to receive the opinions of the sub- 
scribers : 

«That it be referred to the Committee to consider and report at the 
next Annual Meeting, on the propriety of adopting into the Society’s 
Catalogue any Tracts published by other Societies or by individuals, 
which may be regarded as conducive to the objects of this Society. 

‘*That this meeting highly approve of the suggestion contained in 
the Report relative to a set of Cottage Sermons, and that the Com- 
sa tae be instructed to take measures for the accomplishment of this 
object.” 


LECTURES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
LONDON AND SOUTHERN GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


June 23. 
DITCHLING. Mr. G. Duplock, The Value of Christian Truth. 
HorsHam. Mr. 'T. Moore, Justification by Faith and by 
Works. 
Bittinesuurst. Mr, G. Withall, 
GODALMING. Mr. T. Sadler, 
CUCKFIELD. Mr. R. Ashdowne, The Nature of Christian Re- 
demption. 


*,* The arrangement for July 28 will appear next month, 
G. DUPLOCK, Secretary. 
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MR. JOHN MARSOM. 


[The following sketch of this truly venerable man is taken with little 
variation from the funeral discourse delivered by the writer at Wor- 
ship Street, on Sunday morning, June 9th, from Job v. 26. Mr. 
M. died on the morning of Whit-Tuesday, May 28th. ] 

Mr. Marsom had attained to the maturity of natural 
life, having indeed enjoyed a much longer term than is 
granted to most men, He was born in the earlier part of 
the year 1746, and was therefore in his eighty-eighth 
year: and although the disease which carried him off 
had been coming on for some time, yet it had not been 
such as to deprive him of all enjoyment. A. good consti- 
tution, preserved by temperance and regularity of life, 
enabled him to get about till within a few weeks of his 
death ; and his existence was probably further prolonged 
by the evenness and cheerfulness of his temper. 

His early education was very defective; and whatever 
attainments he acquired, he mainly owed to his own dili- 
gence and care. It was not until he was nearly eleven 
years of age that he went to school, and he left before he 
was thirteen. The school was the Dissenters’ Free School 
in Shakspeare’s Walk, Shadwell. While here, he was 
noticed by Dr. Samuel Stennett, who, perceiving in him 
powers which he thought calculated for usefulness, pro- 
posed to give him an academical education; and with a 
view to this he received some little instruction in Latin 
from his schoolmaster: but an opportunity occurring of 
putting him out to a manual occupation, he was taken 
from school and bound as an apprentice. This circum- 
stance he much reSfetted, as it diverted him from those 
pursuits to which he was most disposed, and engaged 
him in a business to which he was unsuited. His mind, 
however, was not inactive, and, as we shall see, he gra- 
dually opened to himself a path more suited to the bent 
of his character. , 

He enjoyed the blessing of pious parents, and his 
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thoughts were, from quite an early age, devoted to reli- 
gious subjects. He was baptized when young, and his 
whole career was a practical commentary on the signifi- 
cation of that ordinance as a profession of faith in Jesus 
as the Christ, and of discipleship to him as our only 
Master in spiritual things. Without regard to human 
authority, he went to the New Testament for his creed ; 
he sought for the truth at the source of truth; and if he 
failed 1o obtain it in any of his inquiries, he missed it 
not through carelessness, but through that imperfection 
which ever attends human nature, and which cannot be 
imputed to a man as a sin. The independence of his 
mind was evidenced by the unpopularity of some of his 
views; and his openness to conviction, by the changes 
which his opinions underwent at a comparatively late 
period of his life. 

Before Mr. Marsom was out of his apprenticeship, he 
had several discussions with the minister and different 
members of the church to which he belonged. In these 
the acuteness of his mind drew upon him considerable 
notice, and opened to him favourable prospects in life. 
He was introduced a good deal into society, and his 
worldly interests might have been advanced by the con- 
nexions thus formed, had not the singleness of his heart 
led him to the avowal of his opinions, however unpopular, 

He does not appear ever to have held the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the unscriptural character of which he 
clearly saw. He was an Arian; but with this heresy, as 
it was deemed, he combined the doctrines of election 
and reprobation. Strange as this combination will appear 
to many, it was by no means peculiar to our friend. 

His disbelief of the Trinity led to his withdrawing 
from the church with which he was first connected, but 
not till hissentiments had been imbibed by others. These 
withdrew also, and formed a small society of which he 
became the pastor. He continued his inquiry after truth, 
and still regarded the Scriptures as his surest guide. His 
mode of inquiry may not have been in all cases the best ; 
but in his adherence to the records of the gospel he set 
an example which may well be imitated. 

In order that he might better ascertain the sense of 
the Scriptures, he applied himself to the study of He- 
brew and Greek. In these tongues he acquired consider- 
able knowledge, if we look at the difficulties with which 
he had to struggle: and the diligence which his acquisi- 
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tions implied may serve to stimulate and encourage those 
in whose way similar obstacles are placed. The business 
in which he was, after a while, engaged, that of a book- 
seller, (for he abandoned the uncongenial pursuit to which 
he was at first devoted,) afforded him opportunities of 
acquiring information, of which he was not remiss in 
availing himself. 

How long he continued to be the pastor of the small 
society formed by those who had seceded with him, I am 
not informed.* He was afterwards engaged in establish- 
ing a second Unitarian congregation in Margaret Street, 
Oxford Street, in a place which was also used by the 
well-known William Huntington, 8. S. This congrega- 
tion had for its first minister a Mr. Smith, who had been 
assistant preacher to Dr. Andrew Gifford, of Eagle Street, 
and while under his charge removed to Fetter Lane. 
Upon Mr. Smith giving up the ministry in order to en- 
gage in business, Mr. Austen, a Unitarian Baptist minis- 
ter, from Birmingham or the neighbourhood, was invited 
to succeed him. Mr. A., however, changing his opinions 
and becoming more orthodox, Mr. Marsom (with others, 
among whom was Mr. Grice) withdrew from the church. 
He afterwards preached, in conjunction with others, to a 
small congregation at Mitcham, in Surrey, and for some 
time constantly to another congregation at Stratford, in 
Essex; but it does not appear that he was recognized as 
the pastor of either. 

Before his connexion with these societies he had given 
up the doctrine of predestination, which, as we have 
already seen, he held in conjunction with Arian views of 
the person of our Lord: and in the year 1797, with his 
friends Grice and Simpson, (who both went before him 

_to the house appointed for all the living,) and some others, 
he became a member of the General Baptist church then 
meeting in the afternoon in Worship Street. Of this 


* It was probably during his connexion with them that he had his 
public disputation with Mr. Green, a Calvinist minister, on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Mr. G., who had been at first very violent, after 
a discussion which lasted several evenings, owned that he was con- 
vinced by his opponent’s arguments, and attacked severely the doc- 
trines which he had at first defended. He was, however, prevailed 
upon to renounce publicly the opinions to which he had been thus 
brought over, which he did by simply uttering, with great agitation, 
“The snare is broken, and I am escaped.” His death, which fol- 
lowed very speedily, is ascribed to the agitation of his mind. 
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church he continued a member to the time of his death ; 
and although, upon its removal to Trinity Place, and 
afterwards to Coles Street, he was unable to attend con- 
stantly, he managed, notwithstanding his great age and 
infirmities, to be sometimes there on the communion-day, 
passing the interval between the services in the society of 
his friends, discoursing on different topics connected with 
religion, or recalling the events of his earlier years. 

His writings all belong to one class, controversial divi- 
nity. He was one of the most patient and minute in- 
quirers after truth that could be found; and that which 
he patiently sought he openly and undisguisedly avowed. 
His diligence was most exemplary, especially when we 
take into account his very advanced age. It was one of 
the trials of bis death-bed, that he was losing time—that 
he could neither read nor write. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that his whole attention was given to this branch 
of study, to the exclusion of devotional and practical 
subjects, or the neglect of general knowledge. He was 
a religious man, not a mere disputant; and the blame- 
lessness of lis life, and bis unfailing trust on his death- 
bed, shew that he had studied the Scriptures for other 
purposes than to cull passages for the refutation of an 
opponent. He appreciated duly the importance of devo- 
tional exercises, and was one of those who lament, and 
justly too, the decline of family religious observances. 

His writings, however, are, as I have said, controver- 
sial, and embrace various points of greater or less moment. 
Here I can only advert to two or three of the best known 
and most important. is treatise on the Impersonality 
of the Holy Ghost has had a considerable circulation and 
passed through four editions. His acuteness in arguing 
is here displayed, as indeed it is in all his works; and he 
has kept comparatively clear of that over-minuteness by 
which he sometimes wearied the reader. Another cir- 
cumstance will account for the greater popularity of this 
work, viz. its agreement with the views of the whole of 
the Unitarians. His other writings are in support of doc- 
trines not so generally acceptable to that body ; for, as 
we have seen, his object was truth; and the teachings 
of scripture, not the opinions of men, his guide in the 
pursuit of it. 

In his examination of the doctrine of Universal Resto- 
ration, which he held to be contrary to the Scriptures, I 
deem that he had, as in the former case, truth on his side, 
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He held the doctrine that the wicked were to be “ pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of his power” (2 Thess. i. 
9); that the second death was literal and eternal death ; 
and it may be added, that he thought this death would 
not be preceded by any period of suffering; and that 
those who would incur this penalty would be very few. 
He has taken up the passages of scripture urged by Dr. 
Chauncy and Mr.Winchester in support of their doctrines, 
and pointed out the erroneous interpretations which he 
conceived had been put on them. It must be admit- 
ted that the peculiar faults to which he was liable in 
reasoning are more prominent in this work. There is 
too much readiness to object to words as not being scrip- 
tural, when the ideas which the words conveyed should 
have been regarded. ‘This failing perhaps may be mainly 
ascribed to the circumstance of our friend’s studies in the 
languages having been limited to the sacred volume, and 
to an impression which he seems to have had, that a word 
in one language might be represented in all its shades of 
meaning by one and the same word ig another language. 
It must be recollected that most or all minds have some 
peculiar bias by which they are occasionally misled. 
Most of his other works were on the question of Bap- 
tism, a question which long engaged his attention. He 
was baptized, as has been noticed, at an early age; and 
on this subject he underwent no change of opinion, none 
at least which affected his belief of the nature or perpe- 
tuity of this ordinance. The last church to which he 
belonged was a Baptist church, as well as the first. His 
conclusions on this subject were such as his method of 
examining and interpreting scripture naturally led him 
to; for it will be acknowledged that infant sprinkling 
derives no clear and express countenance from the New 
Testament; and that the various theories upon which 
the rejection of the ordinance is founded, are deduced, 
and that not immediately, from certain passages, rather 
than expressly declared, and are inferred from circum- 
stances rather than supported by direct example. These 
theories our venerable friend could not allow to counter- 
balance the command of that Master whom he sought to 
follow. His «* Answer to the Question, ‘ Why are you 
a Baptist ?’” contains within a small compass perhaps 
the best summary of the arguments by which our distin- 
guishing ordinance is defended. Besides this tract, he 
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published two larger treatises —one, a reply to a Mr. 
Elliott, who had published a piece to shew that dipping 
was not baptizing; and the other, a reply to Mr. R. 
Wright, the missionary, who, having given up the per- 
petuity of baptism, published the reasons of his change, 
So satisfactory did his reply to Mr. Wright appear to 
several persons, as to decide them to submit to the ordi- 
nance.* 

Of the Monthly Repository, and afterwards of the 
Christian Reformer, Mr. Marsom was an old and frequent 
correspondent. Of his many papers in those works it 
will not be expected that I should particularly notice 
any. One series, however, deserves mention, as instan- 
cing his love of truth and his readiness to follow its dic- 
tates. In the year 1808, when he was more than sixty 
years old, a period of life when men do not readily resign 
a long-cherished opinion, he wrote in the Monthly Repo- 
sitory, and with considerable ability too, in defence of 
the pre-existence of Christ, in reply to Mr. Belsham; 
but upon further consideration of the question he saw 
reason to alter his,opinion, and did not hesitate to avow 
the change in the same publication. 

It would be too much to affirm that he entirely escaped 
the unfavourable influences of such constant attention to 
controversy. He was at times too much inclined to be 
dogmatical, and did not always give his opponents’ argu- 
ments a fair consideration: but those who have experi- 
enced the moral dangers of this thorny path, will not be 
loud in their condemnation of a fault which it is easier 
to censure than to avoid. And if he appeared at times 
too positive in his manner of reasoning, it must be re- 
membered that he respected the characters of his oppo- 
nents, and that in private life he was of a cheerful, mild, 
and equable temper. 

He was pre-eminently acquainted with scripture. Those 
of you who attended his remains to their resting-place 
will remember the attestation to his merits in this respect 
given by the minister + who officiated on that occasion 
(and who holds a high place among our public teachers) — 


* In this discourse, as delivered, the writer had characterized the 
reply to Mr. Wright less favourably than upon renewed examination 
he thinks it deserved. He spoke from the impression left on his 
mind at the time, and willingly takes this opportunity of doing justice 
to his venerable friend, 

+ The Rey. R, Aspland, 
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«that he had obtained more scriptural knowledge from 
him than from any other individual :” and I may add the 
testimony of one of his own family, that he was an ever- 
ready expositor of scripture, there being scarcely a text 
which he had not considered. 

The evening of his days was passed in that quiet to 
which his character and pursuits led. No angry passions 
agitated, no excessive desires tormented him. Still study- 
ing the book of life, enjoying the society of his descend- 
ants, whose reverence and affection are his highest praise, 
(for that is the truest excellence which shines brightest 
at home,) loved by his friends and courted by the young, 
whom he won by his cheerfulness and instructed by his 
knowledge, he quietly awaited the voice that should calli 
him away. His last days, though he was suffering under 
a painful disease, were untroubled by doubt or apprehen- 
sion as to futurity. His thoughts still reverted to the 
subjects which had interested him through life, and his 
mind continued unclouded to the last. His wishes for 
the welfare of the church with which he was connected 
were expressed in a prayer that their minister might be 
blessed in his exertions and enabled to do the work of an 
evangelist; and within a week of his death he made an 
addition to his previously liberal gift towards clearing off 
a debt which the society had incurred. ‘ He has come 
to his grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh 
in in his season.” 


J.C. MEANS. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 
THE MORNING MEETING, AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Tue Elders and Representatives of the General Baptist Churches 
met in General Assembly at Worship Street, on Whit-Tuesday, the 
28th of May. ! 

The attendance at the breakfast was rather thinner than usual. 
The business commenced shortly after nine o’clock by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Smallfield, of Homerton, as Chairman ; and 
Messrs. Briggs, of Bessel’s Green, and S. Martin, of Trowbridge, as 
Moderators: and considerable progress was made in reading the 
letters before the time of the public service.—As the substance of 
these letters will appear in a supplement to the present number of 
the Advocate, we shall not notice them here further than to say, that 
they contained a more complete statistical account of our churches 
than it has been of late usual to give; and were consequently inter- 
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esting to those who desired to know the real state of our connexion. 
The public service was introduced by Mr. Griipert, (of Nor- 
thiam,) who prayed and read the Scriptures; Mr. FuLtacar (of 
Chichester) gave out the hymns; Mr. 8. Martin (of Trowbridge) 
offered the general prayer; and Mr. Dupiock (of Billingshurst) 
preached an excellent discourse from Gal. iv. 18: “ But it is good 
to be zealously affected always in a good thing.” 

After the service the remaining letters were read, and the sub- 
scriptions to our various institutions received: after which the As- 
embly was adjourned till evening. We have not yet. ascertained 
what these amount to, but we fear that they are not so large as they 
were some time since. 


THE DINNER. 


At two o’clock the company, increased by the attendance of se- 
veral ladies, who were this year admitted for the first time, sat down 
to a plain dinner, at the White Hart, in Bishopsgate Street. The 
number of persons present was about sixty-five, of whom probably 
fifteen were ladies. —Mr. Joun Evans was in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the first toast, ‘* Our Christian 
brethren of all sects and of all nations, the many members of the 
one body of Christ,” observed, that the meeting was not in an ob- 
jectionable sense a sectarian meeting. He then gave ‘* Mr. Duplock, 
and thanks to him for his comprehensive and truly Christian dis- 
course.”” He had not, he said, been present at the service; but a 
friend near him had enabled him to fill up the blank left in the paper 
before him, for the purpose of inserting a character of the sermon, 
the Committee not having attempted to describe it beforehand. 

Mr. DupLock was aware of the imperfection of his discourse, the 
success of which must be left to the all-wise Disposer of events. 
The sermon was necessarily little comprehensive: other points might 
have been noticed, but not within the limits of a single discourse. 
He rejoiced in his connexion with the General Baptists—with the 
Unitarian General Baptists. He was a Unitarian before he was 
convinced of the perpetuity of Baptism: but he had become con- 
vinced of its utility, on which ground alone he could advocate it. 

The CHAIRMAN was about to give as a toast, a cause into which 
he had entered from conviction. He did not view that cause as con- 
sisting in the advocacy of a particular ordinance as an end, but as 
the means to an end, which all approved, alitough they might differ 
as to the way of arriving at it, viz. the right, and, he would add, the 
duty of private judgment. He would give “* The General Baptist 
Cause,” and unite with it “ the health of their Secretary.’’ 

Mr. Mrans, in returning thanks, said, “ The Chairman has rightly 
described the meeting as not sectarian in an offensive sense; for 
there is one sense in which it is sectarian, We come together to 
strengthen one another’s hands in the promotion of what we deem 
just views of Christian truth: I consider the division into sects as 
the necessary result of the present state of the church of Christ, of 
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the difference of opinion which exists, and I do not expect much 
success will follow any attempts to remove the effect while the cause 
continues. Some differences are not compatible with joint worship : 
for instance, the Trinitarian and Unitarian cannot worship together 
without one offering divine honours to a created being, and so 
trenching, as he deems it, on the peculiar honour of Deity, or the 
other withholding adoration and worship where he deems them justly 
due. Again, our societies are places of instruction, and according to 
the plan generally pursued, the work of instruction is entrusted to 
one, whose opinions alone can be publicly inculcated: this also 
renders separation necessary.—But while separation is thus the ne- 
cessary consequence of difference of opinion, it must be regarded as 
a painful necessity, not asa thing to be rejoiced in. It is wrong, 
however, to characterize the spirit of: sectarianism as a spirit of dis- 
cord. Sects are formed,* not so much that we may be divided 
from those from whom we differed, as that we may be united with 
those in whose sentiments we participate. The principle is not 
antipathy but sympathy. I trust that all present will be willing to 
quit the smaller inclosure, to which we are this day limited, to 
attend another meeting to-morrow, where we shall meet many who 
agree with us, if not on one point, yet on several others.” 

In proposing “Mr. Mardon and the General Baptist Education 
Society,” the CHAIRMAN repeated that the General Baptists were 
the friends to the right and duty of private judgment ; and were, 
therefore, aware of the importance of education in general, and of 
the education of young men with a special view to the Christian 
ministry. 4 j 

Mr. Marpon was gratified by the connexion in which his name 
had been given. He had heen but a short time in his office of Tutor, 
but he had had the honour of educating three students who were 
now faithful ministers of Christ. Two had been on the General 
Baptist Education Society. The third was not a Baptist, yet he (Mr. 
M.) had not trenched upon the right of private judgment, which he 
valued more than the inculcation of particular opinions. His students 
possessed great advantages in the power of attending that noble in- 
stitution which gave education without distinction,+ in the opportu- 
nity of hearing many ministers, and in the cheapness of _books, 
He hoped the present student would prove a faithful minister of 
Christ. He then observed that the present times were auspicious, 
that knowledge was increasing, and that we ought to be prepared to 
co-operate with the great movement going on ; and, casting aside all 
prejudice, to move with the great stream of human improvement. 
He had lately seen the Bishop of London distributing prizes at King’s 


* A slight alteration is made here, owing to the speaker not having 
mentioned, or indeed at the moment adverted in his own mind to the dis- 
tinction between simple secession and the formation of a sect. One is 
separation-—the other union: this results from agreement, that from diyer- 
sity of opinion. 

7 The London University. 
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College, and had heard what would shew the superiority of our 
principles. A prize had been given to a young man for regular 
attendance at the College chapel, and, as the Bishop went on to say, 
because his belief, as far as could be judged, accorded with the opi- 
nions there taught. We did not value the belief of our opinions 
unless accompanied with a holy life. Many of us might live to see 
a wider diffusion of our principles than some expected; for our 
opinion, as General Baptists, was, that religion was a personal affair. 
He deprecated the union of church and state as contrary to the de- 
claration of Jesus, “* My kingdom is not of this world,” and antici- 
pated in this respect, too, a wider diffusion of our principles; for 
better principles had been spreading, in spite of the great influence 
of the church. The limited extent of Unitarianism arose not from 
want of evidence ;. we could state our belief in scriptural terms ; 
but the separation of church and state would remove obstacles to the 
diffusion of truth, and prepare for the arrival of the period when the 
knowledge of the Lord should cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea. 

The CHAIRMAN said, that Mr. Mardon’s observations formed a 
most appropriate introduction to the next toast, which was, ‘‘the dis- 
solution’’—not of the union of the sister isiands—but of the unholy 
and meretricious union ‘ of church and state,’’ and with this he would 
couple the name of a gentleman then present, Mr. Fullagar, of Chi- 
chester. 

Mr. Futtacar.—* 1am not a General Baptist, but I have a great 
respect for them. I was early in life thrown into connexion with 
them, and think there is really more Christianity among them than 
among any other body. I regret their decline; but, perhaps, I take 
too dark a view of their condition. I see among them steadiness, a 
piety, and an unction that is not to be found among the Unitarians at 
large; and I wish this meeting could devise means for their revival. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the General Baptists are a valua- 
ble body.— With regard to the subject connected with my name, it 
is a matter of delicacy to speak of divorce; but I do go with the 
Chairman in advocating the divorce mentioned; and hope the Dis- 
senters will take it up. My own congregation has stirred in it, but 
we are almost isolated. I may mention, that a Member of the House 
of Commons has proposed to bring in a measure to dissolve the 
connexion between church and state, and has expressed a wish that 
the Dissenters should move without distinction of sects. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Mardon’s bright anticipations, I think we must put our 
shoulders to the wheel if we wish to gain any thing; and I would 
impress the importance of this subject on ministers and managers of 
congregations.”’ 

Mr. MEANS proposed Mr, Evans’s health, not as Chairman, for 
that would be a signal for the breaking up of the company, but as 
Treasurer of the Education and Committee Funds. 

_ Mr. Evans said, that in his character of Treasurer he was what 
im a sea-port would be termed lop-sided; having, from circum- 
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stances, a balance of the Education Fund; but with regard to the 
Committee Fund he was in arrear. He had money in one pocket, 
while in the other he had what mathematicians termed a negative 
quantity ; and he hoped the company would enable him to stand 
upright. 

The Cuarrman.—I now propose ‘* The memory of our departed 
worthies ;”’ to the number of whom an addition has been this morn- 
ing made. I will not attempt to detail to you Mr. Marsom’s claims 
upon your regard, but propose that we drink this toast in solemn 
silence. 

_ The Cyarrman would next give a larger body, in many of whose 
important principles we agreed, “Mr. Chapman and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association.”’ 

Mr. Cuapman had been gratified by the liberal sentiments which 
had come to his ears this day. He had been long with the Assem- 
bly, and knew that such had long been the sentiments of those who 
now expressed them. He knew that the meeting had a cordial feel- 
ing toward the Unitarian Association ; and that that Association had 
a similar feeling towards the General Baptists. This had been ma- 
nifested upon his mentioning in the Committee of the Association 
that one of their meetings came into collision with this Assembly ; 
and from the feeling there shewn he had no doubt that the difficulty, 
if properly brought forward, would be removed. The Assembly 
ought not to be interfered with, it being an older meeting than the 
Unitarian Association, which had indeed arisen from the Assembly ; 
at least the projector of it, Mr. Eaton, was a Baptist. 

Mr. Satntr, after tracing the advance of religious liberty, said,— 
“Jt is a hard and unjust thing that we Dissenters should pay for a 
church where we never go, and for the support of a priesthood 
whose doctrines we do not believe. Let our motto be justice, our 
weapons entreaty, and our tactics a long pull, and a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether. Civil and religious liberty must go on 
spreading far and wide till, like the sun, they enlighten all the 
world. We should set our faces against compulsory payments to 
the church, and exert ourselves to obtain their removal. This 
we should do in justice to our children. I am an advocate for 
Unitarianism, because it is liberal, and leads us to think the whole 
world our country, and to do good our religion.’ 

The CHAIRMAN would mention a circumstance, which served to 
shew the progress of those principles to which Mr. Saint had referred. 
—A local Act of Parliament, for the parish of Islington, had been 
obtained which put their churches on what they deemed an honest 
footing. He bad been on the parish committee which had obtained 
the bill, and bad co-operated with the then Vicar of Islington, now 
Bishop of Calcutta. ‘The business had originated with the Evange- 
lical Churchmen. ; 

Tbe Cuarrman then proposed ‘ The health of Mr. Squier and 
of the other former students of the General Baptist Academy.” 

Mr. Squier, in returning thanks, observed, that the General Bap- 
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tists had ever been friends of education and of every plan for the 
developement of intellect and the progress of mind, else they would 
not have understood so well the principles of Dissent, or have been 
such friends to civil and religious liberty. He regretted that there 
was at present only one student in the Academy. ‘¢ Our belief was 
that of the New Testament, and could be expressed in the words of 
Scripture, 1 Tim. ii. 5. We advocate believers’ baptism, not as a 
sectarian form, but because it recognized the great principle of pri- 
vate judgment. But our cause, however excellent, would not ad- 
vance without efforts. The work should not be left to ministers 
alone : that cause expected every man, whether minister or not, to 
do his duty. Let parents instruct their children in the grounds of 
Dissent. Our principles included this, that we ought not, in reli- 
gious matters, to submit. to human authority—let exertion be used 
and those principles would spread.”’ 

TuE CHAIRMAN. Our toasts are varied; some are of a more 
limited character, at other times we propose great and general prin- 
ciples. I beg to give ‘‘the cause of universal education, the surest 
basis and best safeguard of civil and religious liberty’; and I will 
unite with it the name of Mr. Osborn, of Cork.”’ 

Mr. Osporn in returning thanks adverted at some length to the 
state of religion, or rather, the burdensomeness of the Established 
Church in Ireland. 

Mr. MEANS in rising to propose the Chairman’s health remarked, 
that he was glad to see such an increase of the number and, he 
would add, of the quality of the party to-day. He knew not why 
the ladies should have been so long excluded: the only plea was, he 
believed, one which was urged to justify so many evils,—custom. 

THE CHairMaNn briefly returned thanks. 

Mr. SMALLFIELD could not allow the company to separate with- 
out expressing their gratification at the presence of the ladies. He 
had hoped, from the turn given to the Secretary’s observations just 
now, that he was going to propose the health of the ladies, but as 
this had not been the case he (Mr. S.) would propose, ‘*Thanks to the 
ladies for their company this day.” 

Mr. Means trusted the ladies would pardon his omission, and 
allow him to return thanks to the company in their name. 

The company then separated. a, 


THE EVENING MEETING. 


Afier tea the business of the Assembly recommenced at Worshi 
Street, the representatives of the churches, and other friends of both 
sexes, being present, to the number of about seventy, 

Mr, SMALLFIELD resumed the chair; and after a hymn had been 
sung, the Chairman spoke as follows: ‘ The alteration in the time 
of meeting for business has been made with a view to the attain- 
ment of two advantages, viz. the attendance of a greater number of 
friends than we can expect in the middle of the day, and the pre- 
sence of those (the ladies) who have been cut off by the previous 
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plan. It is the duty of the Committee to render the meeting as 
interesting as the nature of the case will admit. Our numbers are 
but few, but numbers are no test of truth. Though we cannot bear 
comparison in this respect with other meetings held at this time of 
the year, yet if we desire that others should enjoy the advantages of 
truth, we should take courage and trust in God. One alteration in 
the usual mode of proceeding will occur immediately, viz. the read- 
ing of the Treasurer’s report. And here let me remark, that we 
continue a distinct sect, because we think it required by duty to God. 
We are not popular; we profess our conviction that we ought to 
submit to a right not fashionable, and we add to this our belief in 
the unity and love of God. It is for the young to render our cause 
flourishing, our meetings Jarge, and our funds efficient. In speak- 
ing of the young my thoughts have been recalled to an event which 
has transpired this day, the death of our venerable friend Mr. Mar- 
som, which left me the senior person at the dinner of those who, 
during the last twenty-five years, have taken an active interest in 
your affairs.”’ 

Mr. Evans (the Treasurer of the Education and Committee 
funds, in reading his report) explained how the alteration in the 
time of making up the funds would affect their apparent state. The 
amounts received at the Assembly had usually gone into the account 
of the previous year; now the account was made up previous to the 
Assembly ; so that the receipts this year would appear very small; 
for the subscriptions received at the last Assembly had mostly gone 
into the previous year’s account; those received at the present one 
would go to the following year. It was only by making a reserve - 
that we were occasionally enabled to have a second student on the 
Education Fund, and the Committee Fund did not amount to more 
than one-fifth of the risk incurred in the General Baptist Advocate. 

Mr. JoHn Cooke (of Godalmin) moved, that the Treasurer’s 
reports be received. ; 

Mr. Sain in seconding the motion said, “I regret that the sale 
of the General Baptist Advocate does not repay the cost; and I do 
think that exertion should be used on its behalf. It is more interest- 
ing than before. I take two copies, and will take four or six if my 
brethren in the ministry do the same to keep up the work. It is 
impossible it should go on unless it is supported by subscription or 
meets with an increased sale. I think we should take more and re- 
commend it to our friends, I put it to the meeting whether it is not 
desirable to make some temporary effort.’ 

THE CHARMAN. “ The Committee have felt themselves to be in 
delicate circumstances. They thought there was a call for such a 
publication and had ventured upon its publication, but if the deno- 
mination did not support it, it must be dropped.” 

Mr. Brices (of Bessel’s Green) said, that if every father of a 
family would take one for each of his children it would increase the 
sale. His friends at Bessel’s Green took twenty-four; only thirteen 
were subscribed for, the rest were paid for by one or two members 
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of the congregation. They did not trust to individuals going to 
booksellers, but they ordered so many for the church, 

The motion having been carried, the SECRETARY read the re- 
port of the Committee, and Mr. GinpertT (of Northiam) moved, 
that the report now read be received, and that it be printed, under 
the direction of the Committee, in a supplementary number of the 
General Baptist Advocate, ‘This alteration, he observed, would per- 
haps induce some to take the Advocate who had not taken it before. 

Mr. Brices seconded the motion, which, after some discussion, 
was carried. 

Mr. Pounp was enabled to give some information respecting the 
meeting-house at Deal. It was at first leasehold, but £100 had been 
raised, and it had been made freehold. There was an endowment of 
£500 3-per cents., which would be forfeited to private families if 
Calvinistic preaching prevailed. The trustees had repaired the 
chapel, and two ladies, Mrs. Pierce and Mrs. Kingsford, had come 
forward with money, and with the aid of Messrs. Weller and Hobbs, 
of Ramsgate, worship was carried on. 

Mr. Marpon, in moving a resolution of thanks to Mr. Duplock 
for his comprehensive and truly Christian discourse, observed, ‘* that 
he called it comprehensive, for it took a survey of the excellence of 
the doctrines, ordinances, precepts, &c., of the gospel. It must have 
met the approval of all Christian hearers, and would gain for Chris- 
tianity the respect even of those who did not admit its truth.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Satnt and carried, upon which 
Mr. Duptock briefly returned thanks. 

Mr. Means moved a resolution expressing the condolence of the 
Meeting with the bereaved family of Mr. Marsom, the oldest of those 
friends who attended our meetings. — As pastor of the church to 
which Mr. Marsom had belonged, he would say, that the church 
was benefited by his example, and by the readiness to encourage 
those who had succeeded him in that field of active exertion from 
which he himself had been removed by advanced years. 

Mr. J. MARTEN (of Dover) seconded the resolution; and THE 
CHAIRMAN, in putting it, bore testimony, a testimony founded on 
thirty years’ acquaintance, to the single-heartedness and integrity of 
Mr. Marsom, who was, if ever any man was, “an Israelite indeed, in 
whom was no guile.” 

Mr. Dupiock moved the next resolution, empowering the Com- 
mittee to grant assistance from the Education Fund to young men 
who were desirous of qualifying themselves for preaching constantly 
or occasionally, but who had no prospect of coming to the academy. 
He moved this resolution with peculiar feelings, from having been 
himself in the situation contemplated. He knew there were young 
men who felt they had within them capacities for doing good if they 
had the means of cultivation; and in many places such persons 
would be very useful. 

Mr. GinBerT felt, that if ever an individual was called upon to 
second a resolution, he was that individual. - He, like Mr. Duplock, 
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had difficulties to struggle with. He had been brought up in the 
gloomy system of Calvinism, from which he had gradually worked 
his way to Unitarianism, in which he had derived much benefit from 
the discourses of Mr, Fox, to whom he had never before had an op- 
portunity of expressing his thanks. He had, through the recommen- 
dation of Mr. ‘Talbot, of Tenterden, received a grant of books from 
the Unitarian Association. 

THE CHAIRMAN observed, that Mr. Duplock’s sermon would 
shew what might be done by diligence in the midst of difficulties, and 
asked what might they not expect now assistance could be granted. 

Mr. 8. Martin (of Trowbridge) expressed his pleasure at seeing 
ladies present to-day, and hoped they would never be excluded 
again. He lamented many things in the letters, and also the Com- 
mittee’s statement about the General Baptist Advocate. ‘* Why,” he 
continued, “is this depression? I think it arises from want of zeal- 
ous, personal exertion. Assemblies and associations cannot do every 
thing. It is said to be darkest just before day-break : I trust that we 
in our darkness are near to day-break. As the best way to have a 
clean street was for every one to sweep before his own door, so the 
best way to revive our cause is for every General Baptist to have a 
revival in his own heart. This revival should begin among us mi- 
nisters. Dry preaching and correct essays will not do; there must 
be spiritual bread for the poor man to feed upon. There must be a 
revival, too, among the deacons and the members of our churches.” 
Mr. M. concluded by a resolution recommending the churches to 
support the General Baptist Advocate. 

Mr. Brau (of Nutfield) seconded the resolution. 

THE CHairMaAN, referring to the alteration of price spoken of in 
the Committee’s report, said, that if the price were raised one penny, 
one-third more matter would be given and a cover be put on. 

Mr. Pounp, Mr. DupLock, and Mr. GREEN (of Coles Street) 
thought a rise of price would diminish the sale. A conversation of 
some length ensued on the suggestions as to the alteration of the 
form, price, or title; but the resolution leaving these matters to the 
Committtee was ultimately carried. 

Mr. Evans wished to know whether Mr. Harding, who had gone 
to America, was still to be considered a Messenger ; and to bring the 
question to a decision, Mr, MEans moved a resolution to the effect, 
that Mr. H.’s removal had caused a vacancy, and recommending the 
churches to send instructions to the next assembly. In the course of 
the discussion which ensued, Mr. Joun Marten suggested the 
propriety of the Messengers being chosen from ministers in different 
parts of our connexion. : 

Mr. Pounp, in moving that the Committee Fund be recommended 
to increased support, said, that as our cause increased, so the calls on 
the attention of the Committee increased also, and that if the funds 
were not enlarged too, embarrassment would be caused. It was ne- 
cessary to increase the amount of the subscriptions to make the Com- 
miltee more effective. The resolution urged the necessity of in- 
creased benevolence to enable the Committee to do more; and he 
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thought the company would not separate to-day without feeling more 
interest 1n Our Cause. 

Mr. J. Maren seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. Squier (of Deptford) moved a resolution, urging the im- 
portance of increasing the Committee Fund with a view to enable it 
to afford aid to congregations which were destitute of a minister. 
Mr. Bricas, in seconding the resolution, recommended that a mi- 
nister should be appointed to visit the churches and solicit contri- 
butions. 

Mr. Giusert thought, that at Cranbrook, which was especially 
referred to in the resolution, there was an opening, and that a zealous 
young minister, who would be diligent in conversing with the young 
men connected with the congregation, might do much good. 

Mr. WitHatt (of Ditchling) moved, and Mr. Duplock second- 
ed a recommendation of the case of the Coles-Street Church, in 
which the CHAIRMAN warmly concurred. 

Mr. Brices moved, and Mr. WITHALL seconded the motion, 
that the Lord’s Supper be administered at the next assembly. The 
proposition was, after some conversation, referred to the Committee. 

The reading of Mr. Squier’s circular letter was omitted on account 
of the lateness of the hour, and the letter referred to the Committee 
to be printed. 

The usual votes of thanks to the officers of the last year were car- 
ried, and officers for the year ensuing were elected. The next As- 
sembly was appointed to be held at Coles Street, and Mr. Murch, of 
Diss, was appointed to preach, 

After thanks had been voted to the Chairman, the company joined 
in singing a hymn, and were dismissed with a benediction by the 
Chairman, a little before 10 o’clock. ; 

*,* The Proceedings of the Assembly, in which the Committee’s Report 
and Mr. Squier’s Circular Letter are included, are published in a Supple- 
ment to the present number. 
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DITCHLING. Mr. Valentine, 
HorsHAM. Mr. Mardon, 
Bittinesuurst. Mr, Ashdowne, On the Lord’s Prayer. 
GODALMIN. Mr. Moore, The Divine Promises and Pre- 
cepts. 


CUCKFIELD. Mr, Duplock, The Right and Duty of Personal 
Inquiry in regard to Religion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The length of the two articles which compose the present number 
has necessarily delayed the insertion of other articles. —The con- 
tinuation of “Religion in America,” and Mr. Duplock’s Rejoinder 
in our next, : 
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The Proceedings of the Genera AssemMBLyY of the 
GENERAL Baptist Cuurcues, by their Elders and 
Representatives, held on Whit-Tuesday, May 28, 1833, 
at the Meceting-house in Worship Street, London. 


Mr. GeorGe SMALuFIEeLp having been called to the 
Chair, and Messrs. J. Brigas and S. Marrin chosen 
. Moderators, Mr. Briggs besought the Divine blessing.— 
Messengers present, Bensamin Marpon and Joun 


BrRIGGs. 


CHURCHES. ELDERS.* REPRESENTATIVES. 

Battle (Sussex) - - W.Thomas. - - - - Letter 

Bessel’s Green (Kent) - J. Briggs - §. Love, Jun. Letter 

Billingshurst (Sussex) - G. Duplock - = = - Letter 

Canterbury (Kent) - - J. Marten SF fr stron. Boe letter 

Chatham (ditto) - = T. F. Thomas = - = Letter 

Clydach (South Wales) - D. Jones 

Cranbrook (Kent) - (Vacant) : = - - Letter 

Crawley (Sussex) - - - - - - - - Letter 

Cuckfield (Sussex) 

Deal (Kent) ~- = - = - = - - - Letter 

Deptford (Kent) - - J. O. Squier - - Letter 

Ditchling (Sussex) - - G. Withall a - = - Letter 

Dover (Kent) - = - G. C. Pound 2 = : Letter 

Gellionen (Carmarthen- Benj. Davies - - - - Letter 

shire) 

Godalmin (Surrey) S T. Moore - John Cooke, Letter 
J. Cottman, S. Moore 

Headcorn (Kent) = C. Saint - = - - - Letter 

Horsham (Sussex) - - T. Sadler, R. Ash- - = Letter 

downe 
Llandyfaen (Caermarthen- John Griffiths 
shire) 


* The names of the Elders of all the churches are given, the names of 
those who were not present being in italics. 
VOL. III. ~ E 
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CHURCHES. ELDERS. REPRESENTATIVES. 
London (ColesStreet, - J.C. Means, - W. Randell, - Letter 
late White’s Alley) J. E. Marchant 
— (Worship Street, late B.Mardon - J.Evans, - Letter 
Glass-house Yard) J. Graham 
Lutton (Lincolnshire) - (Vacant) 
Merthyr Tydvil (Glamor- - H. Evans 
ganshire) 
—— (Village near ditto) - J. Rees, J. Morris 
Nantwich (Cheshire) - T. Foster = - - - Letter 
Neath (Glamorganshire) 
Newport (Monmouthshire) 7. Davies - - - ~- Letter 
Newton Nottage (Glamor- £, Lloyd 
ganshire) 
Northiam (Sussex) = 2 = - T. Gilbert - Letter 
Nutfield (Surrey) Z W. Beal - - ts - - Letter 
Panteg (Caermarthenshire) B. Evans 
Portsmouth (Hants) - J. Brent - = = - Letter * 
Rolvenden (Kent) - - T. Payne 
Saffron Walden (Essex) - (Vacant) - J.Humphreys Letter 
Smarden (Kent) - - 3B. Austen = . = - Letter 
St.Clears (Caermarthenshire)B, Phillips -  - - - Letter 


Swansea (Glamorganshire) P. Richurds 

Templeton (Pembrokeshire) D. John 

Trowbridge (Wilts) —- S. Martin - H,E.Howse, Jr. Letter 
Wisbech (Cambridgeshire) N. Walker 

York (Yorkshire) 


*,* For the statistical account of these churches, see the latter part 


of the Committee’s Report. They are arranged there according to 
their locality. 


‘ io Minutes of the last year’s Proceedings were read and con- 
med, 

The Letters from the Churches were read, the substance of which 
appears in the Committee’s Report. é 

The reading of the Letters was interrupted for a short time by a 
communication from a Mr. W. Tayler, a General Baptist, of Perth, 
in Scotland, who was introduced by Mr. Mardon, and who communi- 
cated that his brother, Mr. David Tayler, who died last autumn, had 
bequeathed a legacy of £1000 to this Assembly for the purpose of’ 
establishing a General Baptist Church at Perth, but that the legacy 
was unavailing from want of that kind of property to which the will 
was applicable. Mr. 'I’., however, expressed his willingness to co- 
operate in the establishment of the General Baptists at Perth, if he 
could do so consistently with his own views of truth, which are Sabel- 
Jian. Upon hearing this commucication it was resolved, 

I. That the farther consideration of Mr. Tayler’s proposition be 
referred to the Comunittee. 
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At Eleven o’clock public worship commenced. The Rev. 7. Gil- 
bert offered the introductory prayer, and read the Scriptures; the 
Rev. J. Fullugur gave out the Hymns; the Rev. Sam. Martin offered 
up prayer; and the Rev. @. Duplock preached from Gal. iv. 18, 

The business of the Assembly was resumed after the service, and 
continued till about Two o’clock, when Mr. John Marten engaged in 
prayer. 

About half-past Six in the evening the business recommenced, 
{after singing a hymn,) and the Report of the Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee and Education Funds was read, and it was resolved, 


If. That the Treasurer’s Report of the accounts of the Committee 
and Education Funds be received. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


WAS NEXT READ. 


CuristiaN BRetTHREN, 

Tn meeting you again at this our yearly Assembly, your.Comuinittee 
rely upon your candour to receive favourably the Report of their 
proceedings during the past year, and wish they had more numerous 
and more important transactions to detail to you. 

The first object to which their attention was called was the desira- 
bleness of reprinting a tract, doubtless well known to most of you, 
entitled ‘‘ An Answer to the Question, Why are you a Baptist?” 
This little treatise appeared to them to contain a clear and succinct 
statement of our principles as Baptists, and of the grounds on which 
we hold them: and as they were unwilling to let it remain out of 
print, they determined on issuing an edition of 1000 copies, by which 
large number they hoped to bring the price down to so low a point 
as to obtain a tolerably wide circulation for the tract. It was brought 
out at 3d., (half the former price,*) and 250 copies were by agree- 
ment taken by the Juvenile Missionary Society at cost price: 28 
copies were sent to the writer of the tract; as many have been pre- 
sented in different quarters, besides one copy sent with each parcel 
of the Proceedings; 25 copies have been purchased by our friends 
at Saffron Walden; and about 650 copies continue on hand. It is 
hoped that the friends and supporters of our cause will see the de- 
sirableness and necessity of seconding the efforts of your Committee 
in this case, by purchasing a number for distribution. A large im- 
pression was requisite to obtain a reduction in the cost, and a large 
impression requires exertion to make it go off. , 

Before they quit the subject of this tract, your Committee would 
advert to the situation of the venerable author, Mr. Marsom. The 
letter which was read this morning from our brethren in Coles Street 
has made known to you that he is suffering under an attack of illness, 
from which his advanced age gives little ground to hope for his reco- 
very. Your Committee feel assured of your readiness to testify your 
respect for his tried worth and his long services to the cause of re- 
ligious truth, and to express your sympathy with him, under the dis- 


UR ee ap 
* Or at 20s. per hundred, in quantities of not less than 29, 


“ne 
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pensation by which it has pleased the All-wise disposer of events to . 
try him.* 

Of the 500 copies of the circular letter, drawn up by our brother 
Mardon, read before the last Assembly, and ordered to be printed, 
50 copies were sent to each of the District Associations—“‘ The Ken- 
tish,” and “The London and Southern’”—and 50 have been presented 
to the writer.> j 

Your Committee, desirous of obtaining further intelligence of our 
brethren in Wales, directed the Secretary to write to Mr. Benjamin 
Phillips, pastor of the General Baptist Church at St. Clears, near 
Caermarthen, requesting him to give them any information he pos- 
sessed respecting the state of our cause in the Principality. Our bro- 
ther Phillips, in consequence, wrote to the Secretary, and the sub- 
stance of his communication will appear in the notice of the different 
churches at the conclusion of this Report. The Secretary was also 
desired to communicate with our brethren Duplock and Marten, 
respecting the property belonging to the late churches at Chichester, 
in Sussex, and Wingham and Deal, in Kent. With respect to the 
Chichester property, they were informed that only one trustee was 
living ; and this rendered it the more important for them to make 
inquiry; but as they knew the matter was in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of the London and Southern General Baptist Association, they 
communicated with that Association rather than with any one imme- 
diately connected with the trust in question; and were informed by 
Mr. Duplock that he hoped the interposition of the Association would 
lead to a renewal of the trust deed.{ The Meeting-house at Wing- 
ham is now occupied by the Independents at a nominal rent of one 
or two guineas a year, which had for some time gone to clear off a 
debt incurred by the trustees ; but as this is now paid, there remains 
a small surplus, which is reserved to meet any incidental expenses. 
A suggestion has been made, as Mr. Marten informs your Committee, 
to let the Meeting-house at its full value, and apply the proceeds to 
the general purposes of our body: a suggestion in the propriety of 
which your Committee fully concur. 

With respect to the Education Society, your Committee have to 
report that Mr. James Cook continues his studies under the direction 
of Mr. Mardon, who, in a communication made to your Committee, 
says, that Mr. Cook -has attended with considerable diligence to the 
pursuits to which he has directed him during the present session. 
He has also attended the Greek class at the London University ; and 
has been besides much engaged in preaching. The report of the 
Sub-committee appointed to examine him is as follows : 

“We have examined Mr. James Cook in the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages ; in the former, in the book of Ruth; and in the latter, in the 


* Mr. Marsom closed his long and useful life on the morning of the day 
ov which the Assembly met, and the resolution expressive of sympathy 
with him was consequently exchanged for one of condolence with his be- 
reaved family. 

+ Mr. Mardon very handsomely presented to the Committee Fand a sum 
considerably larger than the cost of these copies. 


} The Committee have been informed that measures are in progress for 
the renewal of this deed. 
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seventh book of Herodotus and the Epistle to the Philippians; and 
consider that his progress, under all the circumstances, is such as to 
promise that he will make a respectable and useful minister. We 
were also present while Mr. Cook was examined in different branches 
of biblical criticism; in which examination he gave evidence of con- 
siderable reading. 

“J. O. Squier. 

“ JosepH Catrow Means ” 


As Mr Cook’s term closes with the present session, his settlement 
with one of our churches is a desirable event; and your Committee 
hope that wherever that settlement may be, it will prove, under God’s 
blessing, the means of advancing the interests of truth and righteous- 
ness. No application has been received as yet from any quarter for 
the admission of another student, but your Committee trust that 
some candidate will present himself. Our churches are, in several 
cases, destitute of ministers ; and it is desirable that young men, who 
possess the natural qualifications for the office, should avail them- 
selves of the advantages which the Academy offers. Where the at- 
tainments requisite for admission have not been made, it should be 
remembered that your Committee are empowered to make grants to 
young men proposing to become students, to enable them to procure 
the requisite previous instruction. ‘This power, they beg to suggest, 
it may be desirable to extend, so as to enable thein to give some 
assistance to young men whose situation or engagements may pre- 
clude them from entering the Academy, but who may be able to 
obtain much useful instruction if the necessary pecuniary assistance 
be afforded. And here your Committee cannot but recur to a subject 
which was brought forward in their last Annual Report, viz. the 
importance of the members of our societies acting as occasional or 
assistant ministers, especially where the gifts of nature have been 
improved by a good early education. Where such labourers have 
been found, their services have been at once acceptable and useful. 

The sale of the General Baptist Advocate has experienced a con- 
siderable diminution, and the expense of maiutaining it has pressed 
more heavily than before on the Committee Fund. This diminution 
is the more to be regretted, not only from the charge which devolves 
upon that Fund, but as it indicates a decline in the disposition to sup- 
port the work. As it is our only periodical, and has been the means _ 
of effecting, as your Comuittee believe, some good, its discontinuance 
is to be deprecated, especially on account of the discouragement 
which the failure of any effort produces.. From the diminished sale, 
it is apprehended, the impression must be reduced, and the work 
even then be carried on at-a loss, unless the churches will engage to 
take a certain number of copies. ‘Two suggestions have been made 
with respect to altering the titlke—one, that its designation should be 
indicative of its Unitarian, as well as of its General Baptist character ; 
and another, that the title should be made less sectarian than at pre- 
sent. An alteration in its form, from 8yo. to 12mo., (the size of the 
Christian Reformer,) making the number of pages 24 instead of 16, so 
as to give a larger quantity of matter, has been also suggested ; and 
“in case of this alteration taking place, it has beem proposed to add a 
cover, and raise the price of the work to 4d., to compensate for the 
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additional expense incurred. With respect to either or all of these 
suggestions, your Committee will be glad to know your opinions. 

The state of the Committee Fund has been laid before you in the 
Treasurer’s Report. Its inadequacy to the demands upon it, and the 
consequent necessity of additional efforts on its behalf, are obvious to 
all. Your Committee ascribe the scantiness of the resources placed 
in their hands to the comparatively small demands which were made 
upon the Fund at its commencement, when it was intended to defray 
the trifling charges which the Committee might have occasion to 
incur. But it must be recollected that the objects of the Fund are 
now extended—that any publications which your Committee may 
have to issue, and any grants which they may deem it proper to 
make, swell the charges which it has to meet, and render an increase 
of support requisite. Besides the cost of the Advocate, and the 750 
copies of the ‘‘ Answer to the Question, Why are you a Baptist?” 
grants have been made of #3. towards keeping up the Library of 
the Academy, and of £1. Is. to Mr. Baker, of Riverhead, for visiting 
and preaching to the Church at Nutfield. To defray these charges 
very scanty means have been provided. According to the last year’s 
aecount, the Juvenile Auxiliary Society paid over £4. nearly ; but 
as that Society has taken 250 copies of the ‘‘ Answer to the Question, 
Why are you a Baptist?” much assistance cannot be at present looked 
for from that quarter. Five only of our churches contributed—and 
there were but seven individual subscribers. Now your Committee 
beg to ask, Whether more efficient support may not reasonably and 
justly be asked for? 

Your Committee now beg to lay before you such information of 
the present condition of our churches as they have received from the 


letters to the Assembly, or have been enabled to gather from other 
sources. 


CHURCHES IN KENT. 


Canterbury.—Services, morning and afternoon ; average number of 
hearers, 60 to 80; communicants, about 30; members of church,* 
about 25; a small Sunday-sehool for boys. Mr. Farrin, the pastor, 
has Jately retired, owing to advanced years. Services conducted by 
Mr. Jobn Marten, assistant minister ; and Messrs. Pound, of Dover; 
and Weller and Hobbs, of Ramsgate. 

Dover,—Services, morning, afternoon, and evening ; hearers, average 
200 ;+ Sunday-school of 100 children ; prayer-meetings on Wednesday 
evening, and, in the summer, on Sunday mornings also; a weekly 
meeting in the winter for discussing religious and general subjects. 
gueconiregstional library has been increased by two or three perio- 

icals, 

Deal.—Meeting-house re-opened by aid of liberal contributions 
from two ladies, members of Dover church, and services conducted 
by Messrs. Pound, of Dover ; John Marten, of Canterbury; and Weller 


* In many churches, perhaps in most, the baptized communicants are 
regarded as the church members. In some cases, those who have tacitly 


withdrawn, or who have left the neighbourhood without being disinissed to 
another church, are still enumerated. 


+ Morning very thin; afternoon and evening often 400, 
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and Hobbs, of Ramsgate. It is hoped a permanent society will be 
raised. 

Cranbrook has been long without a pastor ; services, morning and 
_ afternoon, and lecture or conference in the evening; hearers, in 
afternoon, sometimes 100; communicants, about 15 or 16; members 
on the books 40, of whom about 10 to 15 attend; communicants, not 
Baptists, 3 or 4, An important station, which seems to offer a fair 
field of usefulness to a young zealous minister. 

Headevrn.—Hearers, average 60 or 70; members 30, and some 
candidates for baptism expected to come forward; small Sunday- 
school, and a good congregational Library. 

Smarden.—The church meets in Mr. Austen’s house; communi- 
cants, 5 or 6. 

Rolvenden.—No information received. 

Chatham —Services, morning and evening; hearers, average 60, 
rather increasing ; communicants 18; members 10 or 14, including 
those who are in name members of other churches, but attend and 
take the communion at Chatham. Library, Fellowship-fund, and 
Sunday-school. 

Bessel’s Green.—Services, morning and afternoon (and, in the 
evening, at Sundridge, a neighbouring village); hearers, average 30; 
communicants 20; members 30, 7 added within the last two years; 
congregation rather diminished by opening of an episcopal chapel in 
the neighbourhood. 

Deptford.— Services, morning and afternoon in winter, morning 
and evening in summer; hearers, average 100 in the morning, 30 in 
the afternoon and evening ; communicants, about 20; Sunday-school 
of 50 children, and congregational Library. 


CHURCHES IN SUSSEX. 


Northiam.— Condition much the same as last year ; hearers increase. 

Battle.—Services, morning, afternoon, and evening; hearers, few 
in the morning, about 150 in the afternoon, not so many in the even- 
ing; members, including Baptists and Non-baptists, 43. Church 
meetings held regularly. 

Ditchling.—Services, morning and afternoon ; hearers, average 50 ; 
communicants 40 ; church members 60; Sunday school of 50 chil- 
dren, and Tract-lending seciety. 

Cuckfield.—No information. 

Crawley.—Hearers, average 25 (or when Mr. Ashdowne goes, 45) ; 
communicants 15; members considered as belonging to Horsham. 
The society here wishes to obtain ground for building a small meet- 
ing-house. 

Horsham.—Services, morning and afternoon ; hearers, average 150; 
communicants 60; members 180; meeting of young persons on Sun- 
day evenings in winter to study the Scriptures. The Tract society 
continues to prosper. 

Billingshurst.—Services, morning and afternoon; hearers, from 50 
to 120, frequently the latter; communicants 20, of whom 4 are not 
Baptists; congregational Library of 150 vols., and Tract society. 


‘CHURCHES IN SURREY. 


Godalmin.—No information as to numbers received, but hearers 
éstimated by the Secretary, when there in March, at about 60 to 80, 
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or even more. The Sunday-school goes on satisfactorily, and the 
church Library is increasing. , 

Nutfield.—Hearers, 15 to 20; members 17, of whom 10 are in 
actual communion with the church. Prospeet more cheering than 
for some time past; 2 or 3 members expected to be added. 


CHURCHES IN LONDON. 


Worship Street.—Service, morning; hearers and communicants 
much the same as last year. The Sunday-school has increased, and 
the congregational and children’s Libraries and Fellowship-fund have 
undergone little alteration. 

Coles Street.—Services, morning and evening; hearers, average 45 
in the morning, 75 in the evening ; communicants, usually about 30; 
members 23, of whom 6 added last year; Sunday-school, average at- 
tendance, 70 children, many more on books; Tract-lending society, 
Library, monthly social meetings, and weekly meetings for mutual im- 
provement keep up. The church having purchased the lease of Coles 
Street meeting, and removed thither, has requested the Assembly to 
sanction its application to the brethren for aid in paying off the debt 
thus incurred, and the committee cordially recommend the case 
to the favourable consideration of the Assembly. Application has 
been also made to have the next Assembly held there, which applica- 
tion the committee apprehend may be favourably listened to. 


OTHER CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. 


Lutton, Lincolnshire ; —No information. It is feared these 

Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. churches are much reduced. 

Saffron Walden, Essex.—Services, morning and afternoon ; hearers, 
70; communicants, about 13, all but one are members. The friends 
have had no pastor since Mr. Squier’s removal last summer; the pul- 
pit has been supplied chiefly by friends from London; it is thought 
there is a good prospect of increase, as their hearers, on occasion of 
an evening lecture, often amount to 120 or 150. There is a small 
Sunday-school and Day-school for the children of hearers. 

Portsmouth, Hants.—Services, morning and afternoon; hearers, 
average 50 in the morning, 60 or 70 in the afternoon; communicants 
20; members 24; Sunday-school of 30 children ; congregational 
Library of 160 vols.; meeting for social worship and religious confe- 
rence held in the evening last winter and intended to be renewed. 

Trowbridge, Wilts.—Services, morning, afternoon, and evening ; 
average hearers 120 in the morning, 200 to 250 in the evening ; 
communicants 40; members 30; Sunday-school of 180 children; 
Sick society and congregational and children’s Libraries; Prayer- 
meetings on Sunday morning, and on one evening in the week. The 
teachers of the Sunday-school have a social meeting once a quarter, 
and a meeting for mutual improvement once a month. Some candi- 
dates for baptism expected to come forward, 

Nantwich, Cheshire.—Hearers, 20 to 30; communicants, 6 to oF 
baptized members, 4. There is a small Sunday-school. 

York, Yorkshire —A remnant of the church here, consisting of 
some 20 or 80 members, meet for worship in a room on Sunday and 
Thursday evenings, and it is thought a plain, zealous man, like the 
late venerable Jolin Mason, might revive the cause here. 

The chureh at Hu// has merged in the Unitarian congregation there, 
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and at Seléy there is no Unitarian preaching, whether Baptist or not. 
Under these circumstances, the Committee are of opinion that if Mr. 
Briggs can carry into effect his purpose of visiting that part of the 
country, it may prevent the utter extinction of our cause 

The information respecting the Yorkshire churches the Committee 
owe to the unsolicited kindness of Mr. Goodacre. 


CHURCHES IN WALES. 


Newport, Monmouthshire.—Hearers, 20 to 30; communicants 12. 
The church meets at the house of the pastor, Mr. Davies. They have 
to encounter much opposition. 

Newton Nottage, Glamorganshire.—Service twice every Sunday at 
Newton, and once every other Sunday at a village in the neighbour- 
hood. Conference once a week, and often week-day preaching. 
Members 64. ‘This is the only one of our churches in Wales which 
maintains close communion. 

Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire-—The Committee have no infor- 
mation of this church, nor of one in the neighbourhood which was 
the first in Wales to avow Unitarian sentiments. 

Village near Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire.—No information. 

Neath, Glamorganshire.—No information. 

Swansea, Glamorganshire.—Services 2, sometimes 3; conference 
weekly, and often week-day preaching; members 34, 

Clydach.—It is apprehended that the members sympathize rather 
with the Calvinists than with us. 

Panteg, near New Castle in Emlyn, Caermarthenshire.—Preaching 
on three Sundays and conference on the fourth ; week-day conference 
once a fortnight; week-day preaching often; members 54. 

Gellionen, Caermarthenshire —Services 2, and occasional week-day 
preaching; members 15. The friends are desirous of having a lease 
of their place of worship, being now only tenants at will. Their 
landlord is willing to grant the lease, but they are unable to meet the 
expense. ' 

St. Clears, near Caermarthen.—Service every Lord’s day, and 
often in private houses in the neighbourhood and in the village of 
Medrim ; prayer meeting every week and conference once a fort- 
night; members 14. The friends here have built a new meeting- 
house, on which there is a debt remaining. Mr. Phillips, the pastor, 
says, “‘we hope to receive a little assistance from England :” and the 
Committee trust, that should any further application be made, Mr. 
Phillips’s long service to our cause will recommend it to your favour- 
able consideration. 

Templeton, Pembrokeshire. — Service, preaching almost every 
Lord’s day in private houses, and conference often; members 8. 
The brethren have lost their place of worship at Templeton and now 
meet at Begelly, near Tenby. ; f 

Llandyfaen, supposed to be in Caermarthenshire.—Service every 
Lord’s-day at the meeting-house or private houses, a weekly confe- 
rence, and often week-day preaching; members 51; Baptists and 


Pzedobaptists. 


Mr. Phillips further states, that there are no Sunday-schools attach- 
ed to the Welsh Churches, owing to their poverty; their exemplary 
ministers have sometimes to travel twenty or thirty miles, spending 
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two days, and receiving only two or three shillings for their time and 
trouble, and often not even that. Mr. Phillips himself was a great 
sufferer from the change in his sentiments, previous to which he was 
receiving fifty pounds a year; ‘“‘but,” he adds, ‘praise be to God 
for the change: I never repented, and never will. Truth is of infi- 
nite value, and truth alone can make man free,” 


Such is the general condition of our connexion in the British isles. 
Our churches are indeed small and far from numerous; but numbers 
have never yet heen the test of truth. Possessing this, as we believe 
we do, it is our duty to hold it forth firmly, yet mildly, to the notice 
of others; and the growing spirit of exertion, which your Committee 
think they can perceive in our societies, promises to be efficacious in 
reviving our churches and extending our principles. They exhort 
you to continued, to increased zeal and activity, beseeching you to 
search with humility the records of divine truth, untrammelled by 
human authority and unseduced by human imaginations, and com- 
mending you to the Divine blessing, they return into your hands the 
office committed to them. 


It was then Resolved, ~- 


III. That the Committee’s Report now read be received, and that, 
with the Proceedings of this Assembly, it be printed and published in 
a Supplementary Number of the General Baptist Advocate. 

IV. That our thanks be given to our brother Gideon Duplock for 
his comprehensive and truly Christian discourse delivered this morn- 
ing. 

X. That we desire to express our respect for the memory of our 
late venerable brother Marsom, (whose excellent defence of our prin- 
ciples in his ‘‘ Answer to the Question, Why are you a Baptist ?” has 
been republished by the Committee,) and to declare our sympathy 
with his family under the afflictive dispensation by which it has pleased 
our Heavenly Father to try them. 

VI. That the Committee be empowered to make grants to young 
men desirous of improving their qualifications for the Christian Mi- 
nistry, although circumstances should preclude the expectation of 
their entering the Academy. 

VII. That it be recommended to our churches to support the Gene- 
ral Baptist Advocate, by engaging to take a certain number of copies, 
and that any alteration in the title, form, or cost, be left to the decision 
of the Committee. 

VIII. That Mr. Harding, having left England with a view to settle 
abroad, can no longer be regarded as one of the Messengers of this 
Assembly ; and that it be referred to our churches to consider the 
propriety of filling up the present vacancies in the Messengers’ office, 
and, if they think it right that the number five should be kept up, to 
mention the two individuals whom they deem fit for the office. 

IX. That, considering the increased charges upon the Committee 
Fund, it is desirable that it should be enlarged ; and that we earnestly 
recommend it to the support of our churches and of the individual 
members of our connexion. 

X. That such increase of our Committee Fund is more desirable, 
inasmuch as it would enable the Committee to render aid to churches 
which need the services of a settled minister, and yet cannot raise a 
sufficient stipend ; and that Cranbrook in particular offers an instance 
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of a very important station to which such aid would be most season- 
able and beneficial. 

XI. That we recommend the case of the church late in Trinity 
Place, now in Coles Street, to the favourable consideration of our 
brethren, esteeming the permanent acquisition of a second place of 
worship in London an event which promises to be of material service 
to our cause. 

XII. That it be referred to the Committee to consider the propriety 
of the Lord’s Supper being administered after divine service on the 
day of the Assembly. 

XIII. That the circular letter drawn up by our brother J. O. Squier 
be referred to the Committee, in order to its being printed and circu- 
lated either with the Proceedings or separately ; and that our brother 
oe Sadler be requested to draw up the letter for the next Assem- 

y. ; 

XIV. That our thanks be given to our esteemed brother Evans for 
his services as Treasurer to the Education and Committee Funds du- 
ring the past year, and that he be reyuested to continue them during 
the year ensuing. 

XV. That our thanks be given to the Committee for their services 
during the past year. 

XVI. That our brethren Benjamin Mardon, John Evans, George 
Smallfield, Thomas Beale, John Omer Squier, Worton Randell, and 
John Green, be the Committee for the year ensuing; and that our 
brother J. C. Means be requested to continue his services as Secre- 
tary. 

XVII. That our next General Assembly be held in Coles-street 
meeting-house, on the Tuesday in Whitsun week, 1834, and that our 
brother Jerom Murch, of Diss, be appointed to preach; that the 
reading of the letters begin at nine o’clock, the public services at 
eleven, and that the business be resumed in the evening (at the same 
place) at six o’clock, by reading the reports and transacting the other 
affairs of this Assembly ; that breakfast be provided, as usual, at eight 
o’clock, and tea at five, at the meeting-house, and an economical 
dinner at two o’clock at some suitable tavern in the neighbourhood. 

XVIII. That the thanks of this Assembly be given to our esteeined 
brother Smallfield for his able and truly Christian conduct in the 
Chair this day. 

The Meeting sung the doxology, “ Praise God, from whom all 


blessings flow,” from Dr. Carpenter’s selection of Hymns, and the 
Chairman closed the proceedings of the day with a benediction. 


*,* The report of the Meeting, with the substance of the speeches, 
is contained in the number of the General Baptist Advocate to which 
this is supplementary. 


TO THE CHURCHES IN CONNEXION WITH THE GENE- 
RAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. . 


CuristTiaAn BretHREN, 

Permit me, on this annual occasion, to fix your thoughts upon the 
importance of freely exercising your mental powers in the contem- 
plation of religious subjects, and especially in the interesting depart- 
ment of Christian theology. 

That, in matters of faith and practice, the Scriptures are a suffi- 
cient guide, and that every man should search and interpret them for 
himself, are principles essential to Protestantism, and held in high 
reverence by the denomination to which we belong. But though the 
importance of these principles is commonly acknowledged, they are 
subject to the sway of counteracting influences, and are not often 
pursued to their legitimate consequences. For do we not, in the 
present day, hear Christian men declaim against the exercise of rea- 
son, and see Protestant Dissenters adhere to human creeds, merely 
because they have been established by worldly power, or recommended 
by the solicitude of parental affection? ‘The Founder of the gospel, 
however, prescribed a very different course of conduct when he put 
the solemn question, ‘‘ Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right?” Unless we apply our judgment to religious subjects, how can 
we gain knowledge of divine truth? If our intellect be not diligently 
employed upon matters worthy of its noblest efforts, shall we not 
remain in perpetual childhood, as those who are “ tossed like waves 
of the sea,” and “‘ carried about by every wind of doctrine?”’ 

The lamentable prevalence of infidelity, indeed, may be ascribed to 
that Laodicean spirit which Jesus Christ, ‘‘the faithful and true 
witness,” condemned—that indifference to spiritual and heavenly 
things, which is worse than undisguised enmity against the cause of 
righteousness. How many, instead of examining the Scriptures for 
themselves, take it for granted that they teach the existence of three 
divine persons in one God, that the Deity cannot or will not forgive 
sin without receiving infinite satisfaction, that all mankind are born 
under the terrors of his vengeance, and that they must consequently 
perish unless their nature be sanctified by the arbitrary bestowment 
of irresistible grace! whereas these invaluable records of our faith, 
far from giving countenance and support to such narrow views and 
grovelling sentiments, declare in the plainest language that ‘* God is 
one,” “the Father of all,” ‘ rich in mercy,” “ abundant in goodness 
and truth.” 

Confounding the gospel with its corruptions, ignorant of the great 
blessings diffused by a rational piety, and beguiled by various lusts 
and passions, multitudes imbibe the poison of scepticism, and forsake 
the road which leads to happiness. Nor can this excite astonishment 
in the serious and reflective mind. For if men be told that the reli- 
gion of Jesus requires them to prostrate their understanding before 
the shrine of mystery, to believe what they cannot comprehend, and 
to view a large proportion of the human race as hastening, by the 
decree of their Maker, to the dark abodes of immortal woe, will they 
not turn aside in disgust, and say, ‘‘ trouble us not with doctrines 
which degrade the human intellect, and carry in their front the marks 
of imposture” ? 
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As the popular systems of theology tend, in no small degree, to 
enlarge the borders of unbelief and extend the empire of superstition, 
we, acting the part of Christian reformers, should strive with all our 
might to exhibit the gospel in its native loveliness and excellent glory, 
and to convince mankind that it was sent to establish knowledge and 
wisdom, liberty and universal righteousness,—not to extinguish that 
pure, intellectual light, which was imparted to man by the spirit of 
the Eternal. Christianity requires not merely the perusal, but the 
study of revealed truth, which is as a mirror reflecting the brightness 
of God’s countenance, or “‘a light shining in a dark place,” and dis- 
covering the dawn of an eternal day. It is the study of the Bible, 
the cordial and honest reception of the Scriptures, setting forth the 
praise of God and testifying of Christ, that, under the Divine blessing, 
purifies the heart, invigorates the understanding, and converts the 
soul: it is the neglect of these sacred oracles, the abandonment of 
these infallible counsellors, that plunges men in the bitter water of 
strife, or consigns them to the cruel bondage of spiritual usurpers. 
Why, since the memorable period of the Reformation, has no theolo- 
gical improvement been made in the national churches of Europe? 
Is it because they are grounded in immaculate purity, and settled in 
absolute perfection? Such a sentiment few of their most zealous 
sons would venture to express; and many do not shrink from the 
avowal, that corruption and abuse may, in process of time, creep into 
the holiest and best institutions. The reason why, in this inquisitive 
and enlightened age, these churches partake not of its spirit is, they 
look for support, not to the native energy of truth, but to the autho- 
rities and powers of the world. Dreading, as a pestilence, the general 
diffusion of knowledge, they seek to perpetuate the gloomy reign of 
error, and build their splendour and pomp on the ruins of the mas- 
terpiece of creative wisdom, the nature of the Being that claims kin- 
dred with the skies, ‘‘ man made after the similitude of God” As- 
suming the character of sacred teachers, divinely qualified and sent 
to enlighten and reclaim the world, their ministers preface their 
exhortations with hoiding forth the doctrines that, through Adam’s 
fall, reason is so faint that it cannot be safely employed in religious 
concerns, and that the Scriptures area dead letter, wholly unprofit- 
able to all but the favoured few, who are included in God’s eternal 
decree of electing grace, and moved by the miraculous agency of the 
Divine Spirit. But how fatal to such visionary and delusive notions is 
the language of Jesus, ‘‘ Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right?” Why are you guided by habit and custom? Why do you not 
remember the dignity of your origin and the sublimity of your desti- 
nation? Why do you not exercise, to their utmost extent, your rea- 
soning faculties, on questions which involve your present and future 
happiness? } i 

The seeds of knowledge which, at the Reformation, were sown in 
different parts of Europe by great and good men, have struck root, 
and are ripening for an immortal harvest, By patient continuance in 
well-doing, the Reformers accomplished a work which challenges the 
gratitude and admiration of mankind, They opposed with success 
the exorbitant claims of Papal Rome, pleaded with constancy and 
firmness the sacred cause of civil and religious freedom, confounded 
the impious deceivers who, under the mask of sanctity, subverted 
men’s souls, and extolled the writings of the New Testament as the 
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only infallible standard of faith and morals. But though we sincerely 
revere the character of the Reformers, and “‘ esteem them very highly 
in love for their works’ sake,” yet truth and conscience compel us to 
acknowledge, that they did not advance far enough in religious dis- 
cussion and theological improvement. They indeed assaulted the 
city of Antichrist and threw down its walls; hut they did not dig up 
its foundations, nor destroy the memorial of its majesty. They scorned 
the worship of saints and angels, of images and dead men’s bones, as 
a pernicious superstition ; but supported, as an indispensable duty, the 
worship of ‘ the man Christ Jesus”—an error which, impugning the 
sublime doctrine of the Divine Unity, proved the chief cause of the 
idle disputes and mischievous divisions that have so long abounded in 
the Christian world. Having lately quitted the bosom of a corrupt 
church, they were all of them more or less encumbered with Popish 
prejudices; and though they laboured gloriously, considering the 
times in which they lived, yet it is evident that much is left for us to 
do; and that if, with our superior advantages, we neglect to carry on 
the great work which they began and pursued in the face of many 
discouragements and dangers, we shall not be held guiltless in the 
day of judgment. 

In fact, the errors which escaped the notice of the Reformers have, 
since their times, gained additional strength, and are now commonly 
dignified by the high-sounding titles of evangelical truths, orthodox 
tenets, or the doctrines of the Reformation. But it were better to 
call them the doctrines of Popery than the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, since they have always been maintained by those who claim the 
chair of infallibility, and were in no wise peculiur to the Reformers. 
The Church of Rome professes at this hour as firmly the doctrines of 
three divine persons in the Godhead, of infinite satisfaction for huamaa 
guilt, of original sin, and of eternal torments, as any of the societies 
assuming the name of Protestant ; so that, in defending and spreading 
these doctrines, she may assert her right to the title of orthodox with 
not less propriety and confidence than themselves. 

But if it be certain that, since the era of the Reformation, a vast 
tide of knowledge has flowed into the world, we should aim at pro- 
moting free inquirv within ourselves, and encourage it in our various 
connexions also, For though great success has crowned the laudable 
endeavours of the friends of truth, yet before they can gratify their 
benevolent wishes to the utmost extent, and realize their sanguine 
expectations, a variety of formidable obstacles must be surmounted. 
Long-cherished prejudices will not be eradicated in a moment, nor 
will self-interest immediately quit its hold of the human mind. But 
let us, brethren, triumph in the belief, favoured as it is by the glow-- 
ing descriptions of prophecy and warranted by the signs of the times, 
that a wise and steady zeal for the doctrines of the New Testament, 
joined with a life and conduct becoming the gospel, will insure us the 
victory over all our enemies. Let civil patronage be sought by those 
theologians whose modes of faith impeach the Divine character ; we 
may rejoice evermore that “ the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds.” 
For the last fifty years, indeed, liberality of sentiment has been evi- 
dently increasing in the British empire. The Unitarian controversy 
has long attracted public attention; and thousands, brought out of 
darkness into light, have exchanged the uncharitable and contradic- 
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tory Athanasian doctrine for the simple and interesting apostolic 
confession, ‘‘ There is one God, and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all men, 
to be testified in due time.” Seldom are our ears annoyed with the 
clamour of that intolerant spirit which once raged so bitterly against 
those excellent men who, daring to be singular in a good cause, 
counted not their.lives dear unto them; and, resisting to their latest 
breath the encroachments of spiritual tyranny, would acknowledge 
no master but Jesus, no object of worship but the Parent of the uni- 
verse. Persecuting laws, annexing the penalty of death to the denial 
of the Trinity, no longer disgrace our statute-book; the foul blot 
upon our national character is wiped away; so that we may boldly 
disseminate those principles and enforce those doctrines which we 
believe are contained in the word of life and salvation. Such pleasing 
facts, brethren, should encourage us to the free exercise of our 
own judgment in matters of religion, and the zealous maintenance, if 
need be, of the same right and privilege for our neighbours also, 
If, acting this noble part, we do incur the taunts of the thoughtless 
and the censures of the malignant, let us not be confounded or dis- 
mayed, since our immortal Advocate hath said, “‘ Fear not, little flock, 
for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” No 
effort made for sacred truth can be finally unsuccessful; no “ work 
of faith and labour of love” shall be forgotten in the great day of ac- 
count. Though the seed we now sow lie concealed for a while, let us 
not suppose it has lost its power to vegetate and fructify, for it will, 
ere long, as the tree of life, spring up and spread magnificently 
around ; nations shall taste of its fruits, kingdoms feel its healing in- 
fluence, and all the people of the earth triumph beneath the shade of 
its branches. Upon the rock of ages the church of Christ is built, 
and no opposition shall prevail against it, Whatever objections be 
urged against us for promoting free inquiry, scriptural research, and 
theological discussion, might have applied, and with equal force per- 
haps, to Luther and Calvin, and the rest of the Reformers. If it be 
wrong for us to renounce popular and long-established error, how 
can their decided and persevering resistance be vindicated? If it be 
wrong for us to withdraw from a national establishment, and prefer 
the testimony of God before the creeds of men, who can say that they 
were faultless, in rejecting the pretensions, despising the authority, 
and exposing the frauds and crafts of papal Rome? That free in- 
quiry, that unbiassed research, that serious reflection and substantial 
piety, which would not suffer the Reformers to bow themselves down 
to a consecrated wafer, to adore a senseless image, or to call upon 
Mary as the Mother of God, compel us to renounce the doctrine of 
the Trinity as a corruption of the gospel, and join the assemblies of 
‘‘the true worshipers,” who “ worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth.” 

Let us also, brethren, strengthen the hands and comfort the hearts 
of one another, by considering the example of the apostles and first 
teachers of Christianity, who, filled with the spirit of their divine 
Master, spared no pains to rescue the human mind from the de- 
grading shackles of ignorance, and, upheld by everlasting arms, pa- 
tiently bore the reproach of many people. Though stigmatized as 
public disturbers, presumptuous innovators, and obstinate hereties, 
they feared not the face of man, they did not temporize or waver, 
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but continued firmly in the path of duty, until the horizon of liberty 
widened, the empire of darkness trembled, heaven-born truth dwelt 
on earth, and the pleasure of the Lord prospered in their hands. 
The same firmness of character, the same holy zeal, the same patience 
and resignation we must cultivate and exhibit, if, engaged in the 
same cause, we be at any time misrepresented or injured. ‘‘ If re- 
proached for the name of Christ, happy are we: nay, if any man 
suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed, but let him glorify God 
on this account.” 

It may indeed be observed that, as every intelligent being ought to 
judge and determine for himself in religious concerns, he is unworthy 
to be called a Christian, and scarcely entitled to the name of man, 
who, making a mean surrender of his own judgment, and stooping in 
matters the most serious and weighty to authority usurped by proud. 
fellow-mortals, blindly pursues their dictates, whether right or wrong, 
instead of asking what doth Scripture teach, ‘‘ what doth the Lord re- 
quire?” How can aman be a true disciple of Jesus who never pro- 
perly examines the evidences of his religion? It is a fact too obvious 
to be concealed, and certainly not too trifling to be deplored, that 
persons born of Christian parents and, what is more, connected with 
a Christian congregation, often betray gross ignorance respecting the 
essential principles of our common faith. It cannot be supposed that 
this ignorance proceeds from any want of mental energy or capacity ; 
for, in temporal affairs and worldly dealings, much penetration and 
acuteness is discovered in the same persons. This blindness of the 
soul must be traced to another source, a corrupt system of theology, 
which teaches that reason is carnal, free inquiry dangerous, and the 
Bible a hook to be revered for its inscrutable mysteries, rather than 
searched and valued for its precious promises and glorious dis- 
coveries.. But ‘‘ those who by use have their senses exercised to the 
discernment both of good and evil,” ‘‘are not unskilled in the word 
of life, nor do they need some one to tell them which are the first 
elements of the oracles of God.” Applying the light which his spirit 
has imparted to their frame, they escape the bondage of human 
creeds, abound in treasures of divine knowledge, and realize the hap- 
piness flowing from a well-grounded hope of immortality. It be- 
comes, then, the lover of truth and the friend of mankind to deprecate 
and oppose, as much as possible, spiritual tyranny in its various 
forms, to recommend the unceasing study of Scripture as a duty in- 
cumbent on each disciple of Christ, and to ‘stand fast in the liberty” 
enjoyed by those who keep his commandments; for if we do not em- 
ploy our talents according to the will of God, severe will be our pu- 
nishment at the last day. Strengthening and comforting each other, 
let us strive together for the faith once delivered to the saints, look 
for reward to the Shepherd and Bishop of Souls, rely on the energy 
of truth, cleave to the promises of Him who cannot speak falsely, 
wait for the downfal of superstition, and anticipate the universal ju- 
bilee, when ‘‘ every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain; and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together.” 

With every sentiment of esteem and affection, I remain, Christian 
brethren, your labourer and seryant for Jesus’ sake, 

J. O. SQUIER, | 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA. 


Sir, York, May 20th, 1833. 

In the previous numbers of your miscellany, I have 
endeavoured to depict religion in the New-England 
States of America, by referring to sermons preached and 
institutions attended, and by portraying numbers. These 
may be considered the facts of my case. I will now 
briefly conclude the subject by a summary view of the 
whole, which you may consider as the embodying of my 
own opinions, though I shall also support those opinions 
by reference to what others have said or written. 

Two poiuts, strikingly different from English manners 
and customs in affairs of religion, must be apparent to 
every inhabitant of the “old country,” on his becoming 
a resident of New England. 1. Religion appears there a 
matter of much greater importance than it does amongst 
us. 2. The various sects of religion appear all on a 
more equal footing, as it respects both their standing in 
society, and the earnestness with which they pursue the 
affairs of immortality. Let us try to trace out the cause 
of these changes in the minds of men descended from 
the same stock, speaking the same language, and enter- 
taining, as the New-Englanders do, despite of the slan- 
ders of tourists, a respect and esteem for their mother 
country. 

The cause of their zeal is to be traced, in my judgment, 
to the circumstances of the original settlers. ‘“‘It wasa 
church rather than a kingdom that these master-spirits 
of the age sought to establish on the western shores ;”* 
and the choice of their location seems to have well ac- 
corded with their object. ‘“ Arrived at this outside of the 
world, as they termed it, they seemed to themselves to 
have found a place where the Governor of all things yet 
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reigned alone. ‘The solitude of their adopted land, so 
remote from the communities of kindred men, that it 
appeared like another world,—a wide ocean before them, 
and an unexplored wilderness behind, — nourished the 
solemn, deep-toned feeling. Man was of little account 
in a place where the rude grandeur of nature bore as yet 
no trophies of his power. God, in the midst of its stern 
magnificence, seemed all in all; and with a maturer and 
devouter fancy than that which of old peopled the groves, 
the mountains, and the streams, each with its tutelary 
tribe, they mused in the awful loneliness of their forests 
on the present Deity, saw him directing the bolt of the 
lightning, and pouring out refreshment in the flood ; 
throned on the cloud-girt hill, and smiling in the pomp 
of harvest. If ever the character of men has been seen 
more than any where else, in powerful action or develop- 
ment, and operated upon by the force of peculiar and 
strongly moving causes, it was here. Wrong or right, 
every thing about these men was at least prominent and 
high-toned. Excitement was their daily bread, as it is 
other men’s occasional luxury.”* 

Now, the character of the Puritan fathers, drawn by 
this masterly hand, has descended through the inter- 
vening generations down to the present period. It has 
been modified indeed by the hand of time, its asperities 
have been removed by science, by refinement, and by 
mingling with kindred men; but the governing principle 
remains untouched. The religious feeling which sup- 
ported the Pilgrim Fathers under trial, is still the delight 
of their successors in prosperity. The doctrinal views 
are changed, the ill-directed, meddling spirit, which has 
pointed so many jokes, and has furnished characters for 
transatlantic novels, is happily departed ; while the zeal 
for the glory of God, by the support of his worship, by 
liberal contribution, by strict observance of his Sabbath, 
and by steady attendance at the church, fortunately for 
New England, continues as it was. Long, very long 
may it continue an example to the nations, the praise of 
the earth! 

The reason why all different sects appear on the same 
footing is evidently owing to the happy circumstance, 
that the gospel code has been left to its own intrinsic 
character. Man has not meddled with the religion of 
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Jesus by way of protecting it against error, and shielding 
his doctrines by the power of the civil magistrate. The 
New-England colonies rose up in a day of persecution, 
and their churches are not wholly free from the stains of 
the times, but, as worldly polity had no interest in the 
creeds of Americans, the follies of the seventeenth cen- 
tury found no place in the eighteenth, and long before the 
era of American Independence, all sects were virtually 
equal, though some nominal superiority might be held by 
those who, amongst us, have so long been lords of the 
ascendant. But the achievement of national independ- 
ence was soon followed by the total abolition of the few 
points of superiority possessed by the Church of England, 
and for the last fifty years, all sects have been both vir- 
tually and nominally, exactly on the same footing. In 
this happy arrangement, I recognize one cause of the 
flourishing state of Religion in New England. That 
denominational feeling which adheres more or less to all 
Christians, aids the zeal which religion inspires in the 
devotional mind, and tends to fill the pews of the 
New-England churches. Nor, when there, is the attend- 
ance so cold and formal as with us. In the episcopal 
liturgy all join: in the hymn of praise the principal part 
of the congregation keep pace with the swelling organ. 
The sermon is listened to as if it was deemed of import- 
ance. In our country, Unitarianism is by many esteemed 
only another name for coldness and indifference, and I am 
sorry that my acquaintance with Unitarian congregations 
does not enable me to refute this opinion. Probably ona 
large scale it will be found that, calculating the numbers 
who consider the Unitarian chapel their religious home, 
not more than fifty persons in a hundred are found at the 
forenoon service, and twenty-five at the afternoon, In 
New England, on the contrary, judging both from the 
appearance of the pews and the statements of residents, 
the attendance, both morning and afternoon, will be from 
eighty to ninety in the hundred. 

About eleven or twelve years ago, Adam Hodson, Fsq., 
a gentleman well known in Lancashire, and a zealous 
churchman, travelled through America. He published 
his tour, first in a series of letters in a Church-of-En- 
gland magazine, called the Christian Observer, and after- 
wards in two volumes, octavo. Of the numerous tourists 
who have visited America, many whose works have 
obtained celebrity give a less distinct and far less faith- 

ro) 
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ful account of that country, than Mr. Adam Hodson. 
The state of religion also has his particular regard, and 
in speaking of the various Trinitarian sects he is candid 
and liberal; but his horror of Unitarian doctrines, and 
his ideas of their dangerous tendency, are frequently en- 
larged upon. Now, from the pen of this man let us see 
what is published respecting the personal character of 
the followers of this dreaded, dangerous sect: “ But 
Boston,” says he, “is the head-quarters of Unitarianism ; 
and many of the Unitarians there are so amiable, and so 
intelligent, — possess so much practical kindness, and so 
many social virtues, as to exert a natural and powerful 
influence in favour of their opinions, and to shame many 
a narrow-minded, indolent professor of what we consider a 
purer faith.’ When I read this testimonial to the merits 
of my friends from the pen of a conscientious and zealous 
opponent, I was proud of its panegyric, and it made a 
lasting impression on my memory. I fancied, however, 
I had somewhere read sentiments very similar, and for 
many a long day did I ransack the stores of memory to 
trace out these kindred ideas. At length I recollected 
that they were in one of the juvenile productions of our 
great Poet Laureate, Dr. Southey. The volume attempts 
to depict the opinions and manners of the English pea- 
santry, in What the author calls “ Eclogues;” and that 
which contains the sentiments similar to those. of the 
worthy Adam Hodson, is called “'The Witch.” The 
piece consists of a long dialogue between a farmer and 
his son, on the diabolical exploits of a wretched old 
woman in the village, who unquestionably practises “ the 
black art.” In the midst of their dialogue the curate 
enters. \ 

Curate. ‘Good morning, farmer ! Nathaniel, what art 
doing 2” 

Nat. ‘ Nailing a horse-shoe to the threshold ;—'tis 
good for witcheratt, and we’re afraid of Margery.” 

Curate. “O! poor old woman! afraid of her! old, 
blind, and helpless! what harm can she do? Farmer, 
I'm going to visit Margery, her end approaches! you 
might send her something to aid her comforts, and make 
her bless you before she dies.” | Exit Curate. 

Farmer. (After a pause.) “ 'That’s a good man, Nat, 
that parson, to go and see the poor in sickness.” 

Nat. “ Aye, dad, but he dont believe in witchcraft, 
and that, you know, is’nt like a Christian.” 
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How different are the estimates of human character ! 
Adam Hodson, Esq., an evangelical Churchman and a 
worthy man, travels through America and sees virtues in 
Unitarians at Boston. Having a proper regard for honour 
and truth, he records them to their praise, but takes 
especial care in his manner, if not in his words, to guard 
against their being confounded with “the fruits of the 
spirit.” Dr. Southey’s rustic gives an unwilling assent 
to the goodness of the village curate, because he will not 
believe old. Margery to be a witch. Buta third person 
appears on the stage, and, being about to teach the multi- 
tude the nature of true religion, he lays down this as a 
criterion by which character may be estimated: “ Ye 
shall know them by their fruits.” And he illustrates his 
rule of judgment thus: “ Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles?’ Happily for our village 
curate, and for the Unitarians of Boston, it is not Adam 
Hodson, Esq., nor Nathaniel, the farmer’s son, but the 
very person who laid down this maxim that is appointed, 
by the Almighty Creator, to be the judge of quick and 
dead. 

Farewell, New England! Lovely abode of Christian 
liberty and religious zeal, farewell! In our next, we 
will range over the tens of millions of acres comprising 


the State of New York. 
ROBERT GOODACRE. 


THE END OF TIME. 


<* Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” —2 Pet. iii. 13. 


Ir comes! it comes! the great and solemn day, 

When heav’n and earth for ever pass away. 

The land is riven,—ocean rears his head, 

And bursts indignant from his former bed, 

Spreads his wild waves above th’ affrighted shore, 
And makes a wat’ry waste where plenty smiled before. 


Fierce rage the winds, from every point they sweep, 
And mix in conflict o’er th’ expanded deep, 
Lash the loud surge to madder fury still, 
Rush o’er the plain, and shake the solid hill; 
Before them go distress and pallid fear, 

And desolation wide close follows in the rear. 
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«Tis night, and soon the morning’s cheering ray, 
“« Shall chase the terrors of the storm away.” 
Ah vain the hope! no more the sun shall rise, 
No more pursue his journey thro’ the skies; 
Black darkness broods upon the face of earth, 
As when her Maker’s word first call’d her into birth. 


O many a rebel heart is failing now, 
And many a stubborn knee is taught to bow; 
The tongue that erst the frequent curse had spoke, 
The lips from which profaneness ever broke, 
Now find another theme; but ah! too late, 
Th’ unerring word is pass’d, and nature yields to fate. 


Where once the sound of jovial mirth uprose, 

From morning’s early dawn till evening’s close ; 

Where riot and intemperance had long 

‘Laugh’d at the jest profane, or cheer’d the song, 

Far other sounds are heard—the voice of prayer, 
Long banish’d from those walls, at last is utter’d there. 


Here to the mother’s side her children press, 
Their wonted shelter in each new distress, 
Now sought in vain :—her arm no more can shield, 
Her care no more its tried protection yield ; 
Weak now the pow’r of e’en a mother’s love; 
One only can their friend in these dread moments prove. 


But Him they have not sought; they turn’d away 
Their early thoughts, nor ever learn’d to pray ; 
While she that should have brought their heedless 
youth 
To the pure pages of eternal truth— 
Their bitt’rest foe—in careless ease hath bred, 
And by example’s force to vice and folly led. 


The horrors thicken—loud the thunders roll, 
The vivid hghtning darts from pole to pole, 
With fiery streams the raging mountains glow, 
The Andes tremble ’neath their crests of snow, 
They shake, they fall ;—the rivers from their course 
In terror turn aside, and own the earthquake’s force. 
Th’ abodes of man in hideous ruin lie, 
And shrieks of death rise upward to the sky ; 
Whole navies sink o’erwhelm’d beneath the wave, 
And earth is only now a common grave; 
Destruction holds his universal sway ; 
Earth’s beauty is defaced, her glory pass’d away. 
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The sun is quench’d—long, long his vivid light 
Hath chased from subject worlds the shades of night; 
Now mists and darkness o’er his face are spread, 
And shear the golden tresses from his head : 
The stars go out; the moon no more doth wane, 
No more with waxing light she fills her orb again. 


O what, when thus, to final ruin burl’d, 
Sinks the fair fabric of this nether world, 
What in this hour can stay the sinking heart, 
And high-soul’d peace and confidence impart, 
Bid man behold this scene, with stedfast eye, 
And feel that ’midst the shock redemption draweth nigh? 


"Tis thine, sweet Faith, with heav’nly Love combin’d, 

To fill with hope the else distracted mind ; 

To point where, ’midst the fragments of the skies, 

Serener heav’ns and brighter lands arise ; 

Where ev’ry heart with endless rapture swells, [dwells. 
And Righteousness with Peace and Truth untainted 


No sun amidst that cloudless ether gleams, 
Or casts on those fair plains his ardent beams ; 
No ever-changing moon those realms require, 
No star’s dim ray, no planet’s wand’ring fire ; 
They ask not these—in passing splendour bright, 
For God’s own glory gives eternal, peerless light. 
No more the tempter’s wile, the sophist’s art, 
Allures from duty’s path the wav’ring heart ; 
And if, while mem’ry to some former woe 
Leads back the thought, the tears unconscious flow ; 
Those tears, unsuited to the realms of day, 
The Father’s gentle hand doth quickly wipe away. 


To living streams that gurgle through the meads, 
The Lamb of God his faithful servants leads ; 
There, long with anguish torn, with grief oppress’d, 
The weary find an everlasting rest ; 
On those green banks, and ’midst that fadeless bloom, 
Whose prospect made them brave the darkness of the 
tomb. 


O sweet the harmony, and sweet the song, 
That the blest spirits of the just prolong ; 
No discord jars, no passion unsubdued ; 
No anger swells, no envy dares intrude ; 
No fierce unholy thoughts their bosoms move ; 
God reigns in ev’ry heart, and ev’ry heart is love. 
May 9, 1833. J. C. MEANS. 
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OPEN COMMUNION. 


« Wuite the American army, under the command of 
Washington, lay encamped in the environs of Morris 
Town, New Jersey, it occurred that the service of the 
communion (then observed semi-annually only) was to be 
administered in the Presbyterian church of that village. 
In a morning of the previous week, the General, after his 
accustomed inspection of the camp, visited the house of 
the Rev. Dr. Jones, then pastor of that church, and, after 
the usual preliminaries, thus accosted him: * Doctor, I 
understand that the Lord’s Supper is to be celebrated 
with you next Sunday. I would learn if it accords with 
the canons of your church to admit communicants of 
another denomination ?? The Doctor rejoined, ‘ Most 
certainly. Ours is not the Presbyterian table, General, 
but the Lord’s table; and we hence give the Lord’s in- 
vitation to all his followers, of whatever name. ‘The 
General replied, ‘I am glad of it; that is as it ought to 
be; but, as I was not quite sure of the fact, I thought I 
would ascertain it from yourself, as I propose to join with 
you on that occasion. ‘Though a member of the Church 
of England, I have no exclusive partialities.’ ‘The Doc- 
tor reassured him of a cordial welcome, and the General 
was found seated with the communicants the next Sab- 
bath.”—From Hosack’s Life of Clinton. 


MR. DUPLOCK’S REJOINDER TO MR. MEANS. 


SiR, Pulborough, June 12, 1833. 

Wanr of leisure prevented my acknowledging last 
month the reply of my friend Mr. Means to some obser- 
vations which I took the liberty of making on a former 
article of his, entitled “The Value of Baptism,” &c. 
He states that in those remarks I have ‘ quite miscon- 
ceived” his meaning. As far as this is the case I rejoice 
in it, for I beg to assure him that I would much rather 
confess any degree of obtuseness of apprehension on my 
own part, than that one of the most zealous advocates 
of our cause should really have broached the sentiments 
which I thought were contained in the article which 
called forth my “ animadversions.” 

Mr. Means says, that “‘ when he asserted that the Uni- 
tarian was in danger of regarding too exclusively the rea- 
sonableness of his system of faith,” he meant, “ that the 
Unitarian was in danger of forgetting, while he saw and 
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felt that his religion was reasonable, that it rested on the 
basis of revelation.” But surely this is apprehending 
danger where no danger is. If this be my friend’s mean- 
ing, I cannot think that the case against which his obser- 
vations are directed has any existence save in his own 
imagination. I cannot conceive of the possibility of the 
Christian forgetting that his religion rests on the basis of 
revelation. Where but in the sacred Scriptures can he 
learn the doctrines and truths of Christianity, properly 
so called? What can he learn of Jesus Christ from 
nature, or from any abstract reasoning, apart from the 
records of revelation? The thing is impossible; and I 
cannot but think that, according to his own explanation 
of his meaning, he was combating a mere shadow, or a 
creature of his own fancy. Who can conceive of Chris- 
tianity apart from revelation? The idea of the one is 
inseparably involved in the idea of the other.* Suppose 
Iam engaged in contemplating the sun with a special 
reference to the light and warmth which it sheds on the 
earth, is it possible that 1 should “ drop out of view” (to 
use my friend’s expression) the fact, that that light and 
warmth proceed from the sun? The supposition is pre- 
posterous. Now mark the analogy. God is that sun, 
Christianity is that light and warmth; how, then, in con- 
templating the one, can we ever lose sight of the other ? 

My friend, in his next paragraph, defends himself 
against what he calls an “ imputation” of having attacked 
free inquiry. Now if the tone of my last communication 
was at all what I intended it should be, this term *“ zm- 
putation” is somewhat too harsh: but, n’importe, we have 
to do with arguments, not words.t 

Mr. Means declares that he is no friend to free inquiry, 
if by this is meant “a wild, unrestrained spirit, which, 
while it professes in words to reverence the Scriptures, 
casts those Scriptures aside in order to pursue its own 
crude speculations.” I beg to assure him that neither 


* I was of course speaking of a practical forgetfulness, just as we 
speak of a man’s forgetting his station or his character when he dis- 
regards it and acts inconsistently with it. Whether experience has 
not shewn that there is a danger of such forgetfulness, each one must 
decide for himself. J.C. M. 

+ Iam not aware that I used the word in an unkind sense, and am 
most willing to have any other substituted for it which shall convey 
this meaning—that I considered the charge of having opposed free 
inquiry to be undeserved, J.C. M. 
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am [ an advocate for a “ wild” spirit of speculation; but 
the question arises, Who shall decide what is and what 
is not “wild”? It is just possible that my friend and I 
might differ a little upon this, and what one might call 
« wild,” the other might consider within the province of 
rational investigation. Being persuaded that the intellec- 
tual powers of man were given him that he might employ 
them in searching out the truth, 1 consider that he best 
employs those powers who exercises them freely on sub- 
jects of importance, and follows out the promptings of 
his understanding to their legitimate results. All truth 
is valuable; religious truth is pre-eminently so: it is cal- 
culated to elevate and expand the mind, to purify the 
affections, and to lift the soul from earth to heaven. And 
how are we to arrive at a knowledge of this truth, but 
by diligent investigation? And this is precisely what I 
meant by “the free exercise of the intellect,’ which, 
mistaking the point of my friend’s reasoning, I certainly 
did think he seemed to regard as being inconsistent with 
a due appreciation of revealed truth. 

Again, Mr. Means says I have made “ quite a mistake, 
and a somewhat extraordinary one too,’ in supposing 
that by the neglect of church order he meant the intro- 
duction of free communion. Had the clear definition of 
the phrase * church order,” contained in his reply, been 
given in his first article, the mistake would indeed have 
been “ somewhat extraordinary ;” but when I find that 
he merely speaks in general (not to say vague) terms of 
this neglect, as having “ led to the intermixture of men 
of all shades of belief,” &c., I must say that I do not 
even now think the mistake into which I fell a very 
“ extraordinary one.” 

My friend regrets “the mixture with our religious 
societies of men of scarcely any fixed religious opinions, 
and with very little, if any, pious feeling.” I wish as 
ardently as he can do that all men had fixed religious 
opinions and pious feelings, and doubtless it were a 
happy thing if all our churches were composed entirely 
of such ; but we must take the world as we find it, and 
since there are men of unsettled opinions and lukewarm 
piety, I cannot share in the feeling of regret expressed 
by Mr. Means, that the discipline of our churches is such 
as to admit of their mixing with us, because I consider 
that by so doing they are much more likely to acquire 
fixed opinions and pious feelings, than they would be if 
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we shut them out from our societies and addressed them 
with, “ Stand aside, I am holier than thou.’ * 

“Again,” says my friend, ‘* Mr. Duplock has strangely 
perverted my observations on the Lord’s Supper ;” verily, 
Mr. Editor, I hope few of your readers labour under so 
unfortunate an obliquity of perception as I appear to have 
done in this matter. Mr. Means asserted in his first 
paper, that when the Lord’s Supper is regarded not as 
an ordinance enjoined upon us, but simply as an eligible 
means of spiritual improvement, its observance is no 
longer an act of obedience to Christ. After reading this 
passage over again and again, and feeling assured that, 
coming from the pen of my intelligent friend, it must 
mean something, [ came to the ‘conclusion that that 
member of the sentence which reads, “ not as an ordi- 
nance enjoined upon us, but” was merely a redundancy 
of words, and that the substance of the assertion lay in 
the words, ‘ when the Lord’s Supper is regarded simply ¢ 
as an eligible means of spiritual improvement, its obser- 
vance is no longer an act of obedience to Christ,” and it 
was to this that I took exception as a logical deduction. 
But Mr. Means, in his Reply, not only retains the words, 
“not as an ordinance enjoined upon us,” but even uses 
them emphatically. Now, I would submit to my friend, 
that by adhering to this negative part of his hypothetical 
case he renders his argument altogether pointless by sup- 
posing that which never existed, and which in the nature 
of things never can exist. He says, that he spoke of a 
case in which the authority which commanded the obser- 
vance of the rite is forgotten; but is it possible to con- 
ceive of such a thing as a community of Christians join- 


* The desire of avoiding close religious connexion with the scep- 
tical, the indifferent, and the cold-hearted, does not necessarily pro- 
ceed from spiritual pride, nor does the expression of it deserve the 
“imputation” here conveyed of a Pharisaic spirit. It may proceed 
from the consciousness of weakness and the desire of shunning spiri- 
tual danger; for lukewarmness is contagious as well as its opposite, 
zeal. J.C. M. . : 

+ Mr. Duplock seems quite to have overlooked the word “© sim- 
ply,” the importance of which he will perceive on recurring to the 
original passage in p.45. Indeed, by this setting aside one clause as 
redundant, (no very “logical deduction,” by the bye, from his pre- 
vious complimentary declaration, that he supposed what proceeded 
from my pen must have a meaning,) and leaving out one of the most 
important words in the other, he has quite altered the import of the 
whole sentence, J.C. M. 
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ing in the celebration of this ordinance with a view to 
their “ spiritual improvement,” and, whilst in the very 
act of commemorating the Saviour as their lawgiver and 
head, forgetting his authority ? The thing is wholly im- 
possible; and I assure my friend, that if I have per- 
verted his observations, it was because I could not bring 
my mind to suppose that he would thus combat a non- 
entity.* 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. Means’s Reply con- 
sists of certain animadversions on an opinion which I 
expressed in my last, that “ Jesus Christ never expected 
or wished from his disciples a blind and servile obedience 
of his commands without a perception on their part of 
the moral utility of the thing commanded.” | am not 
surprised at the manner in which he has met that opi- 
nion; I know it is an unpopular one, but I should con- 
sider it a dereliction of duty on my part, were I to suffer 
this circumstance to prevent my honestly avowing any 
opinion which I conscientiously hold. I was quite pre- 
pared for all that my worthy friend has said about setting 
up the disciple above his Master, &c.; but these argu- 
ments are, in my estimation, of an exceedingly specious 
character, and were it not that I have a strong aversion 
to using hard words, IT should designate them as mere 
bugbears, calculated to shock the feelings at first sight, 
but on calm investigation vanishing into “ thin air.” I 
greatly mistake the nature of my own feelings if I do not 
revere the Saviour as much, and feel as strong a desire to 
obey his commands, as my excellent friend himself can 
do; but I freely confess that my obedience rests on a 
deep and earnest conviction of the moral benefit resulting 
therefrom, and not on the mere ground of authority. I 
find that all his commands are in perfect harmony with 
the everlasting and unchangable principles of righteous- 
ness, that the observance of them is perfectly consistent 
with the dignity of human nature and the happiness of 
man, and, therefore, I cheerfully obey; and I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Means will see that by exacting obedi- 
ence to Christ on any other ground, on the mere ground 


* If Mr. Duplock will refer to Mr. Fox’s ‘ Christ and Christian- 
ity,” I think he will find it laid down that the Lord’s Supper is to be 
observed as an admirable means of improvement, but no¢ as an insti- 
tution of Christ, for that he instituted nothing. I have not the vo- 
lumes before me, but believe that the passage which I have in my 
mind is in the sermon on our Lord’s Baptism. 
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of ipse di«it, he is changing the rational and endearing 
relation of Master and Disciple into that subsisting be- 
ween the master and the slave. Authority becomes all in 
all, and no scope is allowed for the exercise of the under- 
standing or of the affections. GIDEON DUPLOCK. 
(Here, as far as I am concerned, this controversy. drops. 
I have appended one or two very brief notes to passages 
in my triend’s communication. The really important 
point at issue between us, requires a fuller investigation 
than it is likely to undergo in a discussion arising inciden- 
tally like the present one: I have, therefore, taken it up 
in a subsequent article with a view to go into it more at 
large. JOSEPH CALROW MEANS.] 


ON RELIGIOUS INQUIRY. 
No. L.: 


Its true objects.— Distinction between reason and revelation 
not correct. 

Tue subject to which the present article relates is con- 
fessedly of great importance, and the discussion of it is 
more desirable as much misconception has prevailed ; mis- 
conception arising partly from the vagueness with which 
certain terms (and especially the word reason) have been 
used, and partly from the eagerness with which we seek to 
avoid one error by running to the opposite extreme, and the 
one-sided view of subjects which we consequently take. 

The first point to be considered is the object of reli- 
gious inquiry.—This seems to be the discovery of truth ; 
for we may suppose that our opinions will exercise a 
more beneficial influence upon us in proportion as they 
are true. It is fair to infer that he who has fitted the 
eye to perceive and rejoice in the light of heaven, has 
adapted the soul to the light of truth. It is the more 
important that we should keep in mind this, the real ob- 
ject of our search, as there is danger of its being set aside 
by the love of speculation, or inquiry for its own sake. 
The discovery of truth and the gratification of this love 
of speculation are different objects, often leading us in 
opposite directions, and to very different results. One 
loves uncertainty, which leaves wider room for conjec- 
ture, and seeks to prolong and extend inquiry ; the other 
desires that assurance which, when attained, precludes 
further search. The love of speculation is not blameable in 
itself, for it is only the love of mental exercise: the fault 
lies in choosing a subject for that exercise in which mistake 
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is likely to be so dangerous, while there are so many 
other objects at hand which afford ample roomfor it. 
_ 'To-lead to the attainment of truth, it is requisite that 
inquiry should be free; free, that is, from all influences 
likely to mislead. Freedom of inquiry in searching for 
truth does not include or require exemption from the 
just laws of reasoning, from the obligation to receive 
evidence which there is no ground for impeaching. He 
who is prompted by the love of speculation may object 
to this restraint, simple and reasonable as it is; the child 
whose only object is sport, prefers the wide, uninclosed 
common; but the traveller does not wish to uproot the 
hedges which point out while they limit his path. 

The propriety of this restriction upon freedom of in- 
quiry is not so much disputed in theory as is it disre- 
garded in practice; and in few questions is it more dis- 
regarded than in religious questions. The absurdity of 
absolute, unrestricted inquiry, would, in many cases, be 
immediately perceived and acknowledged. What should 
we think of him who, after being assured of the exist- 
ence of London Bridge by those who had passed over it, 
should enter upon the inquiry, whether it were possible 
to cross the Thames, and decide in the negative upon 
grounds distinct from and independent of the testimony 
he had received. 

Among the influences likely to turn the seeker after 
religious truth aside from his object, are those of human 
authority, and of human systems, whether embraced or 
rejected ;* of passion,t of interest, and of superstitious 
fear; of that love of speculation which, as already ob- 
served, sometimes supersedes or counteracts the love of 
truth ; of that fondness for a man’s own perceptions and 
supposed discoveries which makes him unwilling to be 
corrected by others, of whose superior judgment and 
more accurate knowledge he is nevertheless assured ; and 


* It may be questioned whether this influence of rejected systems 
upon the mind of inquirers has been sufficiently adverted to, and yet 
its influence is tolerably obvious. Indeed, the influence of systems, 
whether in leading to the adoption or to the rejection of certain opi- 
nions, is probably wider than is suspected. It is not necessary to this 
influence that systems should he embodied in catechisms or articles of 
faith. There are written and unwritten systems, as there is written 
and unwritten law. 

+ I speak of passion here in the widest sense : some are influenced 
in adopting opinions by the conformity of those opinions to their 
own feelings, 
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of that overweening confidence in one’s own correctness 
which makes a man think it sufficient to say that * such 
is my opinion.” 

- ‘Taken in this extent, freedom perhaps includes all the 
valuable qualities of inquiry; in its more common and 
limited acceptation of freedom from the influence of 
other men, or of vain and superstitious fears, it is far 
from sufficient to guide us to the truth. 

At the commencement of this paper the vagueness of 
terms, and especially of the word reason, was adverted to. 
Men speak of reason and revelation as the two guides of 
inquiry, and sometimes observe upon their agreement or 
disagreement, and prefer one to the other. This is not a 
correct mode of speaking, and has led several persons 
into error. 

Reason is the faculty by which we pursue an inquiry, 
weigh evidence, and arrive at a conclusion. Revelation 
is a discovery of the will and purposes of God to man 
beyond that which he has made in the visible world, or 
in the constitution of human nature; it is a source of in- 
formation, in estimating and interpreting which reason is 
to be employed; and any conclusions to which we come 
by means of revelation, are really the conclusions of rea- 
son, i. é. the reason of the inquirer, whether correct or 
not, or whether or not they appear to others to be rea- 
sonable. Reason and revelation cannot then be contra- 
distinguished one from the other. What revelation is 
properly contradistinguished from is, the other evidence 
by which reason may be guided, and by which, in the 
absence of revelation, it would be guided—the other 
sources of information which are within reach of man. 

Reason is frequently used for “reason correctly guided,” 
as when we say that such an opinion is conformable or 
contrary to reason, that it is reasonable or unreasonable : 
when opposed to revelation, it means reason guided by 
that other evidence which, we have just seen, is to be con- 
tradistinguished from revelation. It is plain that these 
two uses of the word are not identical; for to make them 
so is to take it for granted that the evidence opposed to, 
or at least distinct from revelation, is a surer guide than 
revelation itself. It is, however, from confounding these 
with each other, or with the definition of the word given 
above, that much error has arisen. Men hear that rea- 
son should submit to revelation, meaning that reason 
ought to be guided by revelation in preference to other 
evidence (which, doubtless it ought, if revelation be the 
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best source of information); bat they suppose that they 
are called upon by this precept to give up the use of 
their understanding, and accordingly reject it. j 
Reason, then, is as much concerned in arriving at the 
belief of the Trinity or of Transubstantiation, as in de- 
ducing any other doctrine from Scripture, or any scien- 
tific hypothesis from natural appearances. Whether rea- 
son is as correctly guided in one case as in the other, is 
another question altogether. Reason is the traveller: 
revelation and the other evidence which we possess are 
the roads by which he may take his journey. Which 


he had best follow remains to be seen. 
(To be continued.) 


INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIAL TEA MEETING AT BATTLE. 

Tue Unitarian Society at Battle held their Annual Meeting on 
Good Friday, April 5, 1833, when tea was provided in the chapel. 
About 120 persons were present. The meeting commenced at five 
o’clock in the afternoon; the Chair was taken at six. Sentiments 
were given from the Chair, on the Christian Character, Civil and 
Religious Freedom, Church Discipline, and Social Meetings; when 
the meeting was addressed by Messrs. Wm. Kite, Wm. Thomas, 
Wm. Dobell, Thomas Badcock, Larwell, Rowland, &c. The meet- 
ing was friendly and interesting, and gave general satisfaction. No 
meetings seem to be better calculated to unite a society together in 


the bonds of friendship and love than such as these. 
T. BADCOCK, Jun. 


NOTICE. 

Tur Annual Meeting of the London and Southern General Bap- 
tist Association will be held at Meadrow, Godalmin, on Thursday, 
September 5th. The Rev. B. Mardon, M. A., of Worship Street, 
London, is expected to preach. Service to commence at Eleven 
o’Clock. An economical dinner will be provided at a neighbouring 
inn ; and a conference held at the chapel in the evening. All letters 
from the Associated Churches to be addressed to the Secretary, (at 
Pulborough, near Petworth, Sussex,) at least a week before the day 
of meeting. GIDEON DUPLOCK, Secretary. 


ASSEMBLY PROCEEDINGS. 
THE Minutes of the Proceedings of the General Baptist Assembly 
have been published in a Supplementary Number of the General 
Baptist Advocate for July ; and country friends can procure them by 


ordering them through their booksellers. 
JOSEPH CALROW MEANS, Secretary. _ 
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MR. DUPLOCK’S ASSEMBLY SERMON. 


[The following sermon, on the Duty of Christian Zeal, preached 
before the General Assembly of General Baptists, held at Worship 
Street, London, on Whit-Tuesday, 1833, is inserted by desire of those 
who heard it—to whom the Author begs to apologise for having so 
long delayed its publication, and to whom he trusts it will not be the 
less acceptable, for having been considerably abridged and con- 
densed.] 

Gat. iv. 18: 


“It is good to be zealously affected always in a good thing.” 


ZEAL may be either a virtue or a vice, according as it 
is employed in a good or a bad cause. The warrior, 
being urged on by ambition, and an insatiable thirst for 
military conquest, manifests abundant zeal and energy in 
the prosecution of his work; but his zeal is, to use the 
mildest term, of a very questionable character. The 
miser zealously devotes himself to the accumulation of 
wealth; he voluntarily sabmits to many privations, and 
exercises much self-denial,» and concentrates all his 
efforts, of body and of mind, in the one single purpose of 
amassing riches: here is no lack of energy, no deficiency 
of zeal ; but, unhappily, it is zeal in a bad cause. 

In these and many other cases, zeal cannot be regarded 
asa virtue. But there are cases, in which it is highly 
commendable, and in which its exercise is eminently 
conducive to good—as when it animates the bosom of the 
philanthropist, the patriot, or the Christian, causing men, 
in either or in all these capacities, to devote themselves 
earnestly and faithfully to the work of disseminating the 
seeds of truth and virtue and human happiness; con- 
ducting a Howard to the abodes of misery and vice, in- 
spiring him with a fearless courage to brave the pesti- 
lential atmosphere of the hospital and the dungeon, that 
he may ameliorate the condition of their wretched 
inmates ;—or animating the virtuous patriotism of a 
Hampden, urging him onward in his patriotic career; 
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through peril and persecution, causing him to sacrifice 
his property, and even his life, in defence of his country’s 
rights ;—or,—greatest and brightest example of all— 
inspiring the breast of the Saviour of mankind, and 
enabling him to meet and to endure, with a calm and 
dignified firmness, all the cruel persecutions by which he 
was assailed; and to devote himself wholly, and with 
deep earnestness, to the work which his Father had 
’ given him to do—the work of man’s salvation. 

These are instances of virtuous zeal: but, as we have 
already said, the propriety of zeal must in all cases 
depend on the quality of the object for which it is exert- 
ed; and I shall endeavour, in the following discourse, to 
point out the reasonableness and moral propriety of zeal 
in behalf of the Christian religion. 

With this view, I shall first call your attention to the 
high value and importance of Christianity, and thus en- 
deayour to shew that it is one of those ‘‘ good things,” in 
behalf of which “it is good to be zealously affected ;” 
and having done this, I shall next endeavour to point out 
how our zeal may be best manifested. 

I. Christianity is valuable for its Doctrines. And 
what are these? One is, that there is one supreme 
God.—This doctrine cannot, it is true, be said to apper- 
tain exclusively to Christianity, since it had been taught 
by the Jewish prophets long prior to the advent of the 
Messiah: it occupies a prominent place in the Jewish 
scriptures, and formed indeed a primary article in the 
creed of that peculiar people, from the earliest period of 
their history. It is not, however, the less a Christian 
doctrine for not having originated with the founder of 
that religion. It will be found that few, if any, of the 
truths which Jesus Christ taught, were entirely new and. 
unheard of in the world ; but he came to exhibit them 
in a clearer hght and in a more striking form, and to 
urge them upon men’s attention, with the moral force of 
one “having authority.” This doctrine constitutes the 
basis of our religion, without which the whole super- 
structure of our faith and hopes must fall to the ground. 
God is one, and his power is supreme, and therefore he 
is able to uphold, and. to carry on the work of man’s 
salvation through Jesus Christ. God is one, and his 
power is supreme, and therefore shall that Gospel which 
he hath sent forth into the world, never want support 
adequate to the obstacles that may oppose its, progress, 
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and the powers of darkness never shall prevail against it. 
—Here, then, may we hold; and herein may we per- 
ceive the unspeakable importance of this fundamental 
doctrine of our religion — the unity and supremacy of 
the one eternal God. 

Other highly important and interesting doctrines of 
the Gospel relate to the moral attributes of this oné 
supreme God ; teaching us that he is not only above all 
controul, in virtue of his almighty power, but that he is 
moreover possessed of infallible wisdom, of unsullied 
purity, of unbounded benevolence, of unmixed truth, of 
undeviating justice, of perfect holiness.) Oh, who can 
sufficiently admire the beautiful and sublime delineationg 
of the divine perfections which the Gospel affords? and 
who can estimate the value of that Gospel, which reveals 
to us truths of such surpassing interest and importance ? 
There is, moreover, the doctrine of the paternity and 
condescending love of the Creator, which teaches that he 
who dwells in the heaven of heavens, and rules with ab- 
solute sway over the vast universe of being, is so con- 
descending and gracious, that he deigns to call the sons 
of men his children, and invites them to approach him 
with filial confidence, and to address him as their 
“ Father who is in heaven.” And besides all this, there 
is the doctrine of a resurrection. This, as we have said 
of the divine unity, was not an entirely new and unheard’ 
of truth: there are passages in the Old Testament, in 
which it may be traced, although not perhaps very dis- 
tinctly; arid it is well known that it formed one of the 
subjects of conjecture and metaphysical speculation in 
the schools of ancient Greece. It was, however, reserved 
for Jesus Christ to confirm and to establish this truth by 
his’ preaching, and by his own resurrection. The doc- 
trine of a future life had, prior to the coming of Christ, 
been involved in darkness, or, at most had been but 
faintly shadowed’ forth in the dubious twilight of con- 
jecture; but he “ brought life and immortality to light;” 
the darkness that had long hovered over the grave was 
dispelled; the clouds rolled away’before the brightness 
of the “sun of righteousness,” and a glorious and inter- 
minable prospect opened to the delighted gaze of 
mortals—a_ prospect beaming bright with everlasting joy 
and blessedness! ‘This, then, is’ another doctrine of 
Christianity, and a most cheering and delightful one it is. 
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II. Let me next invite your attention to the value of 
Christianity, in respect to its ordinances: and first, of 
Baptism. I believe it is not denied by any class of 
Christians, that in the days of our Lord’s personal 
ministry, this was an ordinance of some practical utility ; 
indeed; I know not how this can be denied, without 
virtually charging the Saviour with folly, (or something 
worse than folly,’ in having enjoined it upon his 
disciples. 

And it being premised that baptism was useful at the 
time of its institution by Christ, 1 chink it may be shewn 
by a perfectly legitimate train of reasoning, that it is use- 
ful now. For wherein did its original utility consist? It 
consisted in this—it was an open and public declaration 
of discipleship; and viewed as such, it could scarcely 
fail of producing a salutary effect on the feelings and 
conduct of the persons making it. They would feel 
themselves pledged to that sacred cause which their 
Lord and Master had come to establish; they would 
hold themselves bound by such pledge to avoid all sin 
and impiety, and to consecrate their lives to virtue and 
religion; since it was only by so doing, that they could 
approve themselves worthy disciples of a master so vir- 
tuous, so holy, and so devout as Jesus was. It would 
indeed be too much to affirm or to suppose that all per- 
sons thus pledging themselves did thenceforward become 
perfectly holy, and free from every species of sin and 
folly : all that we contend for—and this we think no one 
will deny—is, that such must have been the tendency of 
that open declaration of discipleship, and that therein 
consisted its utility. And for precisely the same reason, 
we contend that it is useful now, and therefore ought to 
be continued. It is calculated to produce precisely the 
same salutary effects on the heart and conduct now, that 
it was in the days of our Lord’s personal sojourn upon 
earth. Now, as well as then, persons thus pledging 
themselves to the sacred cause of Christianity, will hold 
themselves bound by such pledge to avoid all sin and 
impiety, and to consecrate their lives to virtue and 
religion ; since it is only by so doing that they, as well as 
the first Christians, can approve themselves worthy 
disciples of a Master so virtuous, so holy, and so devout 
as Jesus was. ‘Thus, then, the very same language that 
describes the objects and uses of baptism when first in- 
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stituted by Christ, may be employed to describe its 
objects and uses in the present day.—The conclusion is 
obvious, ; 

As it respects the other Christian ordinance—the com- 
memoration of the Lord’s Supper—its moral effects and 
tendency are very similar to those of Baptism. It is cal- 
culated to call to our remembrance the holy character 
and invaluable services of the Redeemer; to exhibit to 
our mental view that interesting and truly pathetic scene, 
when the Saviour, partaking of this last social repast with 
his disciples, knowing that he was about to be separated 
from them and to be delivered up to his enemies, by the 
treachery of one whose “ hand was with him at the 
table,” appointing the bread and the wine as memorials 
of his body and blood, feelingly and affectionately 
requested of his disciples that they would continue to 
partake thereof in remembrance of him. The association 
of thoughts and of feelings naturally arising out of the 
celebration of this ordinance, is eininently conducive to 
virtue and to piety. 

III. The Gospel is valuable for its Parcepts. ‘Those 
precepts are, “ Love your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that despitetully use you”— 
* As ye would that others should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them’’—“ Be ye therefore merciful as your 
Father also is merciful’—** Recompense to no man evil 
for evil”—* Be kindly affectioned one toward another 
with brotherly love’—* Rejoice with them that do re- 
joice, and weep with them that weep’”—* Be not over-: 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” These, and 
such as these, are the precepts of the Gospel ; they are 
all founded on the eternal and immutable principles of 
justice and moral rectitude, and their direct tendency is to 
make those who obey them, wiser and better and hap- 
pier ;—better members of the social body ; better parents 
and better children; better husbands and _ better wives ; 
better masters and better servants: better, in short, in all 
the varied relations of this life, and more fitted for enter- 
ing upon that future stage of existence to which all are 


destined. 
(To be continued.) 
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’ WARE’S LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, 


(The Life of the Saviour. By Henry Ware, Jun., Professor of 
Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care in Harvard University. 
London. J. Mardon. 12mo. Pp. 240.) 

Or the American writers whose works have been 
circulated among the English Unitarian public, I prefer 
the author of this little book. There is a stream of de- 
-votional feeling running through his writings, so pure 
and so earnest, that it is impossible to read without im- 
provement. His treatise on the Formation of Christian 
Character filled up one vacancy in our religious libraries, 
and the present work will serve to occupy another.—Mr. 
W. thus states his object: “The present publication* 
has been undertaken from a desire to do something 
toward supplying a want that has been felt by religious 
parents and heads of families, of some works particularly 
adapted for young persons on the Lord’s-day. A good 
deal has been done, through Sunday-school libraries and 
otherwise, to provide for the children of our families; but 
there has been found a deficiency of books suited to 
interest and instruct those who have past the age of 
childhood, and yet are not prepared for the perusal of 
works which were written for persons of mature age. It 
is for this class, especially, extending from about the age 
of twelve to sixteen or eighteen years, that the present 
undertaking is designed, not for children; and. accord- 
ingly it will be found that no pains are taken to simplify 
the manner of expression to the standard of childhood. 
It is hoped, indéed, that many of the volumes, if not all 
of them, will be found acceptable and instructive to 
readers of all ages.” 

The events in the life of our blessed Lord are arranged 
nearly in the order recommended by Dr. Carpenter, in 
his Geography of the New Testament, and are supposed 
to occupy about fifteen months: his baptism being 
thought to have taken place ‘perhaps in January,” 
A. D. 29, and his crucifixion on the 7th April, A. D. 30; 
the arrangement being founded on the notices of the 
Jewish festivals recorded in John’s gospel. 


* This advertisement refers to a series of works, entitled ‘‘ The 
Sunday Library for Young Persons, edited by the Rev. H. Ware, 
Jun. ;” of which the work under review constitutes the first volume. 
The ede the planting of Christianity, and of the Reformation, 


pile of Martyrs and other eminent Christians, &c., &c., are to 
ollow. 
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The volume is by no means designed to supersede the 
reading of the New Testament, the writer’s intention 
being rather that they should be used together; and he 
has subjoined references to the chapters of the gospels, in 
which the events mentioned are to be found. A great 
deal of illustrative matter has been combined with the 
work, which gives it the advantages of a juvenile com- 
mentary. 

The work may be safely recommended as a desirable 
and valuable addition to the bookshelves of those for 
whom it is designed. In some critical points, Mr. Ware 
differs from the majority of Unitarians: in this country : 
he admits into his narrative the events recorded in the 
introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke. With 
respect to Luke I coincide with him, and even with 
respect to Matthew, I am not satisfied of the sufficiency 
of the grounds on which those chapters are rejected. 
But those who are most persuaded of their spuriousness, 
will hardly need to hesitate about putting the work into 
the hands of their children, since they can easily caution 
them with respect to those particular passages. 

J. C. MEANS. 


ON RELIGIOUS INQUIRY. 
(Continued from p. 148.) 
No. LI. 


1. Revelation may have two objects. 2. Wherein the' value’ 
of Revelation, and in particular of the Gospel, consists.: 
3. Of inquiry into the divine original of Revelation. 4. 
Of the authority of Revelation when its divine original 
is established. 

1. AREVELATION may be made for two purposes. It 
may be meant to suggest some truth or some precept, 
leaving to the suggestion to make tts own impression by tts 
obvious correctness or propriety, without any regard to the 
quarter from which it comes. It is not necessary, in such 
case, for the divine original of the communication to be 
perceived or recognized. Thus our Lord interpreted the 
scriptures to the disciples at Emmaus, “ while their eyes 
were holden that they should not know him:’ his inter- 
pretation was recommended, not. by any authority of his, 
but’ by its agreement with the conclusions of their own 
minds. Or, again, revelation may be intended to gtve: 
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assurance of certain truths, whether quite unknown or un- 
certain and disputed ; and in this case, the strength of 
the assurance depends upon the confidence we have in its 
divine original. é 
2. The great value of a revelation depends upon its 
being of the latter kind; for what men need is not so 
much to have the truth suggested to them, as to be as- 
sured that it is the truth. The great doctrine of a future 
life is not so remote from human conception, as that the 
idea of it could not occur to man though unenlightened 
by revelation. All nations, or nearly all, have believed 
it; but their belief was not founded on solid ground, 
and consequently was subject to differences and modifi- 
cations, which took away much of its value, or to a 
degree of uncertainty which impaired, if it did not quite 
destroy its usefulness. 

_ Error arises from the want of evidence, or from the 
misuse of reason in judging of the evidence which we 
possess ; and the greater the want, the greater the dan- 
ger of the misuse. Hence the diversity and _ pre- 
posterous nature of some of the opinions entertained in 
the heathen world: and herein consists the value of the 
Gospel, that it has corrected those opinions and lessened 
that diversity.* This, however, it could not do, if it had 
not given an assurance of the truth of its contents, an as- 
surance resulting from the authority which it derives from 
its divine original. Much of the uncertainty which had 
attended the most important religious questions, arose 
from their being out of the reach of observation ‘and 
experience, the great sources of human knowledge: 
but Christianity does not enlarge the sphere of these. 
The miraculous facts which occurred at its promul- 
gation, prove its doctrines only by proving the divine 
mission of its founder. Because, for instance, Christ was 
raised from the dead, it would not follow as a natural con- 
sequence that we shall rise too; had not the Almighty 
been pleased to establish a connexion between his 
resurrection and ours. The declarations contained in 
the Gospel are what we have to trust to; the miracles 
give those declarations weight and authority. Except 


* Although there is considerable apparent diversity of opinion 
among Christians, yet the Gospel as it is practically held, does not 
exhibit so many phases. The influential feelings of a man some- 
times rest on a very different system from that which is displayed in 
his avowed creed, 
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for this purpose, indeed, those miracles would have been 
of little moment. It would have been of little conse- 
quence whether we acknowledged the gospel to be a 
revelation at all, if its purpose had been merely to suggest 
truth, and that truth had been left to make its way by 
its intrinsic evidence. Human and divine teachings 
would have been upon a level, anc a declaration would 
have been as credible, and a commandment as binding, 
whether it came from Confucius, or Zoroaster, or Ma- 
homet, or Christ. 

3. If 1 am right in considering that the value of revela- 
tion depends upon its being authoritative, it is of great 
importance that we should be satisfied of its being divine ; 
and of this reason must judge upon grounds independent 
of the revelation itself, i.e. independent of its being a 
revelation; for to argue from it as such, would be to take 
for granted the very point in dispute, or, in logical phrase, 
to beg the question. In the case of the Christian reli- 
gion, the evidence on which we receive it is the testimony 
of the apostles, and other primitive preachers and writers, 
who have asserted the occurrence of miracles which 
were God’s own attestation to the divine mission of his 
Son.—The question of the truth of Christianity is thus 
brought into a class of questions, on which reason is con- 
tinually exercised, and on which it is qualified to judge, 
viz. questions of the credibility of human testimony.* 

The credibility of human testimony is affected by its 


s 


* Mr. Hume’s celebrated argument against the credibility of 
miracles, viz. ‘‘ That they ure contrary to experience, the ground of 
all knowledge, while the falsehood of human testimony is not contrary 
to experience,” contains inapplicable or unauthorized assumptions. 
To say that the falsehood of human testimony is not contrary to 
experience is beside the question, which refers not to human testi- 
mony in general, but to the testimony of men circumstanced as the 
apostles were : and 7 is contrary to experience that such testimony 
should be false. Again, he argues that the occurrence of a mi- 
racle is contrary to experience. But the only experience which can 
apply, is experience not of the ordinary laws of nature, (for to these 
a miracle is, by its very nature, opposed,) but of the conduct of the 
Deity, the eternal governor of the universe, in particular conjunc- 
tures; and of this, men, who have occupied one small part of creation 
for a few thousand years, have no more experience than a snail, who 
has lived two days in a cabbage-garden, has of the character and pro- 
ceedings of mankind. The experience of man would be too small to 
warrant such a conclusion, even if Mr. Hume had been justified in 
assuming that miracles were contrary to human experience. 
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agreement or disagreement with other sources of infor- 
mation; i.e. by the probability or improbability of the 
fact stated. Consequently the credibility of the Christian 
Scriptures is affected by the agreement or disagreement 
of their contents with the opinions which we should 
form* from other sources of information, and this con- 
stitutes the internal evidence for or against. Before ac- 
knowledging, then, the authority of the gospel, we may 
and ought to take into the account the reasonableness of 
its doctrines and the propriety of its precepts, only allow- 
ing for our greater liability to error in judging of these 
than in judging of the strength of the external evi- 
dence. If, for instance, the doctrine of the ‘Trinity be 
contained in the Scriptures, as it is a doctrine confessedly 
contrary to what men generally would expect, it will 
render the Scriptures less credible, and they will require 
for their support stronger external testimony. Nay, 
the internal testimony against any system claiming to be 
of divine original may be such as to overthrow the exter- 
nal evidence by which it is supported. 

We must indeed be careful not to make part of a reve- 
lation that which does not belong to it; for revelation is 
limited in its objects, and the opinions of those through 
whom it was sent, on unconnected matters, are not to be 
looked upon as either deriving sanction from it, or as im- 
pugning its general truth, if found to be erroneous. Al- 
though it should be shewn that Paul was wrong as a physio- 
logist in asserting, “ that which thou sowest is not quick- 
ened unless it die,” his error would furnish no argument 
against his authority as an apostle. The doctrines and 
precepts of revealed religion, as being essential parts of 
it, are certainly to be taken into the account in inquiring 
whether it is of divine original, and by their nature 
we may be justly influenced in our judgment; but when 
its divine original has been admitted, the light in which 
we should view its doctrines and its precepts is changed; 
the truth of one and the propriety of the other being 
then established, 

4. When the gospel has. been received. as a communica- 
tion from God, it must be held to be of paramount autho- 


* The credibility of the gospel, i. e. its just claim on our belief, 
depends upon its agreement with the opinions we ought to form; the 
credit which it actually obtains depends upon its conformity to the 
opinions we have formed. 
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rity; seeing that the veracity and knowledge of its author 
are not to be impeached; and it supersedes, not reason, 
as is Commonly but inaccurately thought, (for the infor- 
mation which it contains can be understood and appre- 
ciated, and used by us only so far as we possess and use 
our reason,) but that evidence by which reason would 
otherwise have been guided. Deny it this authority, and 
all the miracles which were wrought by Christ and his 
apostles become useless,* since these were designed to 
shew that it came from God, an acknowledgment of 
which is not requisite, if we are to decide on other 
grounds upon the truth of its doctrines or the propriety 
of its precepts. 

The value of the gospel, as I have observed above, 
consists in this, that it relieves reason from having to de- 
cide on matters with respect to which it has insufficient 
evidence. Now the gospel can have this value only so 
far as it is authoritative. Take for instance the doctrine 
of a future life. The gospel gives us no proof of this, ex- 
cept the promise and assurance of it; it gives no further 
opportunity of making observation or acquiring experi- 
ence than we possessed before. We have, I repeat, only 
promise and assurance to rest upon; and the value of 
these must depend on the authority of him who makes 
them; upon his being indeed a messenger from God, 
fully acquainted with the truth and empowered to de- 
clare it. And if we think that his promises are to be 
received without apprehension, the obligation of his pre- 
cepts seems to follow of course; for we can hardly admit 
the superiority of his knowledge as to our future destiny, 
and deny it as to our present duties. 

We cannot regard the declarations of God’s messengers 
as only corroborating our own deductions but of little 
weight when opposed to these. For either God has more 
knowledge on the points in question than man has ac- 
quired, or he has not. If he has, his information is to be 
received without regard to its agreement or disagree- 
ment with the conclusions of man; if not, those conclu- 
sions acquire no additional certainty from his_ infor- 
mation. 

If, then, the gospel be a divine revelation, reason 


* I have already (p. 156) referred to the hypothesis that the gospel 
consists wholly of the facts mentioned in the New Testament, and 
that those facts furnish new or additional grounds for inference, and 
intimated my rejection of it. 
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ought. to embrace the conclusions to whiche it leads; for 
it is our surest guide. Here is no prostration of the un- 
derstanding, but the best and wisest exercise of it; and 
we are no further enslaved by submitting to the teachings 
of Christ, and that implicitly, than we are in submitting 
to any other undeniable evidence. ‘fo adopt the conclu- 
sions to which, without revelation, we should have come, 
in preference to the dictates of the gospel, which we re- 
ceive as from God, is in effect to say that we know better 
than God, and how far this is wise may be readily judg- 
ed. This is done when we make the authority of a gos- 
pel precept depend upon onr perception of its propriety. 
We do not think there is propricty in it; God, when by 
Jesus Christ he enjoins it, declares that he does see pro- 
priety in it. In declining obedience we obviously pre- 
fer our own conclusion. ‘That it is desirable that we 
should see the propriety of the injunction may be readily 
admitted; but our not seeing it does not excuse us from 
obedience. 

How misplaced, then, are the objections to the require- 
ment of absolute submission to the teachings of Christ, as 
though something unworthy was exacted trom us!* ‘To 
contend for liberty to reject then, when at variance with 
the conclusions drawn from another and necessarily a 
less trustworthy source, is really to claim liberty to spe- 
culate where we may obtain clear knowledge; liberty to 
go wrong, when we may assure ourselves of the right 
road. What should we think of him who rejected the 
account of an event, given by an eye witness of unim- 
peachable accuracy and truth, because it was at variance 
with his own conjectures? When the King of Siam re- 
fused to believe there was such a thing as ice, though 
assured of its existence by those who had seen it, he 
plainly disputed either the veracity or the knowledge of 
his informants; and had these been above all suspicion, 


* In contending for the authority of divine revelation I have sup- 
posed all along that the precepts which may be disputed are con- 
fessedly parts of divine revelation, and addressed to or, at least, ap- 
plicable to him who disputes them. ‘To dispute the interpretation of 
any precept, or to question whether it was intended to apply to some 
individual or «lass of men, is quite a different affair, and is only a de- 
nial of some interpvetation or application of a precept made by man. 
But to rest the obligation of Christian ordinances wholly on individual 
perception of their utility and to deny their obligation, except where 
there is such a perception, is plainly a denial of the authority of 
Christ. 
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his conduct must have been most unreasonable. His ob- 
jection could stand only by invalidating their authority ; 
and an objection toa precept recognized as a precept of 
revelation and addressed to us, can only be maintained by 
invalidating the authority of God. 

That in some cases the teachings of revelation should 
differ from the inferences which reason draws from other 
premises is not improbable; for revelation implies our 
liability to err in drawing those inferences, and being in- 
tended to correct those errors should be received as rea- 
son’s clearest and safest guide. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. ABIGAIL DOBELL. 


June 6th, at her rural residence, at Goford, in Cranbrook, Mrs. 
AsicaiL DoBELL, aged 71 years. The deceased was most deserv- 
edly respected by a considerable circle of acquaintance, and highly 
esteemed in the neighbourhood for acts of kindness and benevolence. 
She was the widow of the late Mr. Isaac Dobell, a medical practi- 
tioner, celebrated in his own neighbourhood for the successful treat- 
ment of that scourge of the human race, the small-pox, having had 
many thousands under his care by inoculation, or who had taken the 
disease in the casual way; and who from experience expressed his 
conviction of the efficacy of vaccination, and resolved, although 
much against his interest, had his life been spared, never to inoculate 
any more children with the small-pox. Mrs. Dobell was left with 
eight young children, who all survive her, and who, with their nu- 
merous progeny, have long experienced the strongest proofs of ma- 
ternal affection, kindness, and exemplary virtue. She had for 
several years been subject to very acute pain, which was borne with 
Christian fortitude ; and in the beginning of May last, an attack of 
the influenza affected her lungs very severely. From that time she 
was confined to her room; and although she suffered greatly and was 
troubled to articulate, she was daily giving advice to her offspring, 
and calmly directing them how to act after her demise,—and at in- 
tervals the silent breathings of her soul were wafted to the fountain 
of mercy, to grant she might patiently endure, and with fortitude 
meet the trying hour of dissolution; and being perfectly sensible, she, 
with an expressive eye and faltering voice, said to her daughters a 
few minutes before her death, “‘I am going ;’’ and after a gentle 
motion of the hand, expired as if fallen asleep. Mrs. D. had been 
a member of the General Baptist church at Cranbrook, forty-three 


years. 
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MRS. GEORGE KINGSFORD. 


Died, June 16th, at Headcorn, in the county of Kent, Mrs. 
GrorcE Kinesrorp, aged 65 years. She had for many years 
suffered much from bodily indisposition, and she had been called to 
endure many and severe trials which were borne with much fortitude 
and Christian resignation. She was the daughter of the late Mr. 
Stephen“ Love, of Waterman’s Quarter, Headcorn, who was for 
‘thirty years a worthy deacon of the General Baptist Society in that 
place. Her remains were interred (on Wednesday, June 19th) in 
the New-burial ground, belonging to the General Baptist Society, 
and on Sunday, June 23, a sermon was delivered on the occasion, by 
Mr. C. Saint, from 1 Thess. iv. 13, 14. C.D: 


MR. W. LATHAM. 


On Monday, August 11th, Mr. W. LarHam, member of the 
General Baptist Church in Worship Street, London, and Secretary 
to the General Baptist Juvenile Missionary Society. (We hope to 
be able to give some particulars of this estimable young man in our 
next number.) 


INTELLIGENCE. 


REVIVAL OF THE CHURCH AT NUTFIELD. 


On the 14th of July was held the Annual Meeting of the members 
and others connected with the General Baptist Church at Nutfield, in 
Surrey. One person was added to the Church by baptism, and two 
or three more have signified their intention of obeying the command 
of the Lord Jesus in’ respect of this ordinance. The fineness of 
the day added to the pleasure caused by the number of persons 
present, (seventy or eighty,) which was greater than has been known’ 
for years. Two sermons were preached by Mr. Briggs, pastor of 
the General Baptist Church at Bessel’s Green, and the Lord’s Supper 
‘was administered. 


BILLINGSHURST JUVENILE TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Billingshurst Juvenile Tract Society 
was held at the chapel, in Billingshurst, on Sunday, July 28th, Tea 
being provided on the occasion, sixty-six persons partook of that 
social repast. A considerable number of friends of both sexes came 
over from Horsham, after the afternoon service there, for the pur- 
i of being present at the meeting. After tea, Mr. R. Evershed 

eing called to the Chair, the Secretary read the Report, which gave 
a favourable account of the condition and usefulness of the Society ; 
this was followed by the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
after which the following resolutions were unanimously adopted, each 


being supported by some appropriate remarks from the movers or 
seconders :— 
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_1L. * That this Meeting regards the establishment of Juvenile So- 
cieties in all Christian congregations, as important auxiliaries to the 
ordinary services of pulpit preaching. 

_ IL. “ That this Meeting regards the exercise of private judgment 
1m matters relating to religious faith and practice, as the right and 
duty of every Christian. 

_ IIL. “ That whilst we associate to promote the objects of this par- 
ticular Society, we take occasion to declare, that we rejoice in all the 
good that is done by all societies and denominationsof Christians, how- 
ever widely they may differ from us on certain points of doctrine.”’ 

The meeting was addressed in the course of the evening by the 
Revds. B. Mardon, R. Ashdowne, G. Duplock, and also by Messrs. 
Kensett and Evershed; and the company separated much gratified, 
and it is hoped not unedified by the proceedings of the evening. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


AT a meeting of the Teachers of the Sunday-schools attached to 
to the congregations in Worship Street, Coles Street, and Spicer 
Street, London, held at Coles Street, August 9th, 1833, the Rev. R. 
K. Philp in the Chair, the following resolutions were passed :— 


I. That an Union be formed between the three Schools, the Teach- 
ers of which are now present. 

IJ. That this Union he for the purpose of mutual information, en- 
couragement, and assistance. 4 

III. That for these purposes, a Quarterly meeting of the Teachers 
be held on the First Sundays in January, April, July, and October, at 
such place and hour as from time to time may be deemed convenient. 

IV. That a Fund be formed by Donations and Subscriptions from 
schools and individuals, for the purpose of publishing any works for 
use in Sunday-schools, which may seem to be called for, and for car- 
rying into effect, in any way, the purposes of this Union. 

V. That a Secretary and Treasurer be appointed to transact the 
business of the Union, under the direction of the Quarterly meeting. 

VI. That a Special general meeting be called by the Secretary, at 
the requisition of any two Teachers of the Schools connected with the 
Union. 

VII. That a General meeting be held on some convenient day in 
the Summer of each year, when reports shall be read of the progress 
and prospects of each School connected with the Union, and also a 
General Report of the state of the Union. 

VIII. That.a Special Committee be appointed by the Quarterly or 
General meeting, to transact any business which may call for greater 
attention than ordinary. 

IX. That, as the extension of this Union is highly desirable, other 
Schools be invited to join it. 

X. That each School connected with the Union, shall contribute 
annually a Sum of not less than Five Shillings. 

XI. That Mr. William Newton Coupland, of 15, Globe Road, Mile 
End, be elected Secretary to this Union. 

XII. That Mr. Robert Green, of 42, Whitechapel Road, be ap- 
pointed Treasurer to this, Union, : 

XIII, That the Secretary be requested to have: copies:of the resolu- 
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tions now entered into, printed, and sent to the Editors of the dif- 
erent Unitarian periodicals. ; ; 

XIV. That the cordial Thanks of this Meeting he given to Mr. 
Philp, for his able and impartial conduct in the Chair this evening, 
and for his general attention to the interests of Sunday-schools. 

W. N. COUPLAND, Sec. 

[We beg to recommend the above to the notice of our readers, 
esteeming the institutions which it is intended to support to be of 
great importance, and believing that a union among those which are 
attached to Unitarian congregations is highly desirable. Ep.] 


HORSHAM GENERAL BAPTIST TRACT SOCIETY. 

Tue Third Anniversary of the Horsham General Baptist Tract 
Society was held on Sunday, August 11th, 1833, when seventy- 
four of the members and friends took tea together in the chapel. 
After this social repast was ended, Mr. James Agate was called to 
the chair, and the report of the secretary read. It was stated that 
there had been a considerable increase in the number of volumes 
and tracts circulated during the past year. The annual election of 
officers was then proceeded with, after which the following resolu- 
tion, with several others, was unanimously agreed to: ‘ That while 
this meeting deeply sympathize with their Hebrew countrymen, and 
regret that ignorance and bigotry have, for the present, prevented 
them from being raised to the same political condition in which the 
Protestant Dissenter stands, they cannot separate withour expressing 
a strong hope, that the vigorous and hearty co-operation of the 
liberal-minded of all parties, will soon put down intolerance, and 
obtain for al] honest men a release from all civil disabilities, and 
give perfect religious liberty by placing all religious sects on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality, none favoured, none proscribed.’ The at- 
tendance of a large party of friends from Billingshurst added much 
to the interest of the meeting, and many excellent remarks on the 
utility of Tract Societies, the right of private judgment, &c., were 
made by the several friends who addressed the meeting. 


NOTICES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the London and Southern General Baptist 
Association will be held at Meadrow, Godalmin, on Thursday, Sept. 
5th. The Rev. B. Mardon, M.A., of Worship Street, London, is ex- 
pected to preach. Service to commence at Eleven o’clock. An eco- 
nomical dinner will be provided at a neighbouring inn; and a confe- 
rence held at the chapel in the evening. All letters from the Asso- 
ciated Churches to be addressed to the Secretary, (at Pulborough, near 
Petworth, Sussex,) at least a week before the day of meeting. 

GIDEON DUPLOCK, Secretary. 

The address of the Secretary to the General Baptist Committee is 
now, No. 18, Bermondsey New Road. 

We regret being obliged to divide Mr. Duplock’s sermon, but we 
did not see how we could insert it entire. 
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Gat, iv. 18: 
‘It is good to be zealously affected always in a good thing.” 


IV. Curistianity is valuable for its promises. 
These, indeed, constitute one of the most delightful and 
engaging features of our religion. On these does the 
pious Christian build his hope, and to these does he cling 
for support amidst all the trials and buffetings and 
troubles to which he may be exposed. Is his heart op- 
pressed with grief and bowed down with the weight of 
his afflictions, how soothing to his troubled spirit are the 
words of the Saviour, “ Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted ;” and again, “Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls”! ‘There are, moreover, the promises of 
divine mercy, which are calculated to lead the sinner 
from the error of his ways, and to cause him to seek, 
with full purpose, of heart the paths of holiness and 
piety; and above all there are the promises relating to 
the joys and blessedness of a future life—promises calcu- 
lated to cheer the hearts and animate the hopes of all 
Christians—promises which, if the gospel revelation con- 
tained nothing else, would be sufficient to render that 
revelation of supreme importance and of inestimable 
value. 

V. The Christian religion is valuable for the salutary 
and sanctifying influence which it exerts on the heart 
and feelings and conduct of those who embrace it in sin- 
cerity and truth, tempering the mind to resignation and 
humility, and a meek acquiescence in the appointments | 
of Almighty Wisdom. The breast of the pious Christian 
is ever comparatively peaceful and serene; no unhallowed 
thoughts intrude themselves, no unholy passions vex and 

VOU. iii, N 
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agitate his soul; virtue is his constant aim, and piety is 
his supreme delight. That holy spirit of devotion that 
pervades his soul sanctifies and hallows even his afflic- 
tions, and converts them into instruments of good. Such 
is the influence of Christianity on the heart. 

And. now, unless I very much overrate the foregoing 
arguments, I have shewn that the Christian religion is a 
system of great practical value to all rational beings. 
And yet, strange to say, there have been men who have 
had the boldness to affirm that Christianity is an evil 
rather than a good, a curse rather than a blessing. Yes, 
there have been, and there are men who, in the bitterness 
of their hostility to the Christian religion, have charged 
it with having been the cause of many of the persecu- 
tions, massacres, and wars that have at different periods 
afflicted and disgraced the Christian world. Yes, the 
unbeliever, pointing to these things, asks, with an air of 
mingled scorn and exultation, “ Has not Christianity 
darkened the seas with her armadas, and ravaged and 
desolated whole countries by her crusades? Are not the 
horrors and abominations of inquisitions enough to call 
forth the execrations of mankind? In short, have not holy 
alliances and holy wars, monkish superstition and priestly 
domination been the curse of Christendom in every age?” 

Thus is an attempt made to stigmatize as a system of 
persecution the religion of the meek and holy and. peace- 
ful Jesus. But this is unjust; for, upon fair and diligent 
investigation, it will be found that there is a broad and a 
most important distinction between the primitive, un- 
adulterated gospel of Christ, and those abuses of it 
which have given rise to the evils of which the unbe- 
lever complains. It will be found that that system of 
miscalled Christianity which prevailed in the dark ages 
and spread its withering shade over the intellectual and 
moral world was something essentially different from the 
religion taught by Jesus and his apostles. 

Let the unbeliever candidly and attentively search the 
Christian Scriptures; let him observe the character and 
conduct of the Founder of our religion, and he will surely 
do him the justice at least to allow that there was a total 
absence of all those unamiable qualities that usually cha- 
racterize the originator of a system of cruelty and per- 
secution. Compare the Prophet of Nazareth with the 
self-styled Prophet of Mecca, and mark the contrast. 
The latter breathed forth threatening and destruction 
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against all who should oppose him—the former was dis- 
asides for mildness and humility, forbearance and 
ove. 

Mahomet stalked forth with a ferocious energy, deter- 
mined to suppress all opposition by dint of violence. The 
Koran or the sword were the alternatives he offered, and 
where he could not make converts with the one, he spread 
havoc and desolation with the other. 

How different was the advent of Jesus! He came forth 
without ostentation or pomp, the weapons of his warfare 
were net the sword nor the battle-axe; he addressed 
himself to the understandings and affections of men, and 
the only force that he employed was of the most exalted 
and dignified character, viz. the moral power of a mind 
endowed with extraordinary wisdom and energy. Now, 
let the unbeliever make himself acquainted with the cha- 
racter and conduct of Jesus Christ, (and he ought to do 
this before he condemns either him or his religion,) and 
then let him say if he can discover therein any indications 
of a persecuting spirit.—Let him believe, if he can, that 
this same Jesus, so mild and peaceful in his deportment, 
could ever have been the originator of a system of cruelty 
and intolerance. 

We have no wish to exert any species of constraint 
over another man’s conscience; we are desirous that all 
men should exercise the right of private judgment as 
freely as we claim to exercise that right ourselves. We 
therefore do not ask or wish the unbeliever to admit the 
truth of Christianity until assured thereof from personal 
conviction. All that we ask (and this we think we have 
a right to demand) is, that he will abstain from doing it 
the manifest injustice of charging it with having been the 
cause of those enormities and abominations which have 
been perpetrated in direct violation of its fundamental 
principles. 

Such is the strength and ardour of our attachment to 
the rights and liberties of man, that were we really con- 
vinced that the tendency of Christianity was to abridge 
those rights and to deprive man of that liberty which is 
his birthright as an intellectual being and a moral agent, 
were we really convinced that such was the design and 
tendency of Christianity, we should consider this as 
strong presumptive evidence against its truth and hea- 
venly original. But so far are we from entertaiming any 
such view of the Christian religion, that we regard it as 
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being calculated to promote, in a variety of ways, the 
native, moral dignity of man: we recognize in it a ten- 
dency to inspire the heart with an elevated piety—to fill 
the mind with ardent aspirings after that which is mo- 
rally great and good—to lift the soul above the perisha- 
ble scenes of earth and mortality, and to exhibit to its 
contemplation the more sublime and more enduring 
glories of another and an eternal world. 

Christianity, then, however it may have been abused 
by wicked men and perverted into an instrument of 
cruelty and oppression; Christianity itself is not a system 
of persecution, but one of perfect freedom, and is valua- 
ble to man, as we have seen in a former part of this dis- 
course, for its doctrines, for its ordinances, tor its pre- 
cepts, for its promises, and for its salutary and sanctifying 
influence on the heart, feelings, and conduct. And the 
direct and obvious conclusion from all this is, that Chris- 
tianity is entitled to our zealous support. If, as the 
Apostle says, “it is good to be zealously affected always 
in a good thing,” then is it good to be zealously affected 
in behalf of Christianity. ‘This being a subject of su- 
preme importance to man as affecting his best, even his 
eternal interests, what more, then, shall I say, or what 
more need I say, in recommendation of so good and holy 
a cause? Are you convinced of its importance, and are 
you prepared to give it all the support you can? I will 
not suppose any other than that you are; and assuming 
this, permit me to offer a few remarks on the manner in 
which that support may be best rendered. This will, of 
course, always depend very much on the circumstances 
in which you may be placed; and the particular manner 
in which you shall individually manifest your zeal in the 
support and diffusion of the gospel must be left to your 
own individual judgment. If you feel a deep and strong 
conviction of the truth and value of the Christian reli- 
gion, accompanied with a sincere and earnest desire to 
aid in the great work of supporting and extending it, no 
doubt you will find means and opportunities of doing so. 
There are many and various institutions and associations 
formed expressly for the diffusion of Christian truth and 
holiness; you will display your zeal by rendering these 
all the pecuniary aid you can afford, thus placing at the 
command of those who are intrusted with their manage- 
ment the means of more extensive operations and greater 
usefulness. I also feel assured, that great good may be 
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done, and very efficient support may be rendered to the 
cause of religion, by the formation of juvenile societies in 
our various congregations, either for the purpose of carry- 
ing on Sunday schools, or for the distribution of religious 
tracts, or for mutual edification by means of reading and 
serious conversation, or for calling forth any latent talent 
for public speaking, or for engaging in devotional exer- 
cises, and thus cherishing a spirit of piety among the 
young. Such societies, under judicious management, I 
have no doubt, might become instruments of great and 
lasting good; and I would earnestly recommend the se- 
nior members of our churches to encourage and promote 
the formation of such societies by every possible meaus ; 
and I would no less earnestly recommend our young 
friends to adopt this method of shewing their zeal for the 
holy cause of the gospel. Let them come forward with 
a cheerful alacrity and devote themselves earnestly to the 
work, and they will assuredly be blessed in their deed, 
and find, in later periods, (should Providence preserve 
their lives,) that they have not laboured “in vain in the 
Lord.” 

Finally. We may evince our zeal for the gospel by 
scrupulously regulating our lives by its sacred laws and 
maxims. Are we desirous of seeing that gospel more 
widely diffused and its merits more duly appreciated, 
how can we more forcibly and effectually recommend it 
to others, than by a practical exemplification of its holy 
and sanctifying influence on our own hearts and its salu- 
tary effects on our own conduct ? 

Let us, then, my brethren, shew men our “ faith by our 
works,” and let us evince our zeal for the religion of 
Christ by uniformly acting upon that precept of his 
which says, “ Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 


THE GREATEST FOLLY IN THE WORLD. 


In a sermon preached by Bishop Hall, upon the eighti- 
eth anniversary of his birth-day, he relates the following 
story :— 

«There was a certain lord who kept a fool in his 
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house, as many a great man did in those days for their 
pleasure; to whom this lord gave a statf, and charged 
him to keep it, till he should meet with one who was a 
greater fool than himself; and if he met with such an 
one, to deliver it to him. Not many years after, this 
lord fell sick ; and indeed was sick unto death. His fool 
came to see him, and was told by his sick lord, that he 
must now shortly leave him. And whither wilt thou 
go?” said the fool. ‘ Into another world,” said the 
lord. “ And when wilt thou come again? Within a 
month?” “ No.” “ Within a year?” “ No.” “When 
then?” <“ Never.” “Never! What provision hast thou 
made for thy entertainment there, whither thou goest °’” 
* None at all.’ “No,” said the fool; “none at all! 
Here, take my staff then. Art thou going away for ever, 
and hast taken no order, whence thou shalt never return? 
Take my staff, for 1 am not guilty of any such folly as 
this.” 


ON NOVEL READING. 


Ons of the earliest and commonest admonitions which 
children receive is “to mind their book ;” and at a time 
of life when the main object is to acquire the mere art of 
reading, the admonition will do very well. But persons 
carry to an after period of life the maxims which apply 
only to an early and short portion of it. Because it is a 
point of some consequence to get children to read at all, 
they are apt to forget, that at a subsequent time, reading 
is a laudable pursuit only so far as the end proposed to 
be attained by it is laudable. ‘The thoughtless and in- 
considerate parent rejoices to see his children fond of 
reading, without regarding that their favourite books may 
be such as to sap their principles and pervert their judg- 
ment; and he who finds delight in a book is apt to take it 
for granted that his pursuits are necessarily of a higher 
character than those of others. In one point of view the 
Jove of reading, in itself, may be considered a good sign, 
viz. inasmuch as it shews some activity of mind; but be- 
yond this, commendation cannot justly go. A man’s 
bookshelves furnish an index of his character by the 
quality, not the quantity of their contents. “Tell me 
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whom you are with and Ill tell you what you are,” is a 
saying which applies to these mute companions of our 
solitude as well as to the partners of our social hours. 

Few persons, if any, contend for indiscriminate read- 
ing, though every class of books may have its apologists 
or advocates. But there is one class which is the most 
disputed of any, I mean works of fiction—novels. Some 
professors of religion set their faces entirely against these ; 
and it is likely that this very circumstance has made 
others too vehement in their defence, for there is a ten- 
dency in men to run into extremes. The spirit of party 
is sometimes carried into questions quite remote from the 
original subject of division; so that for an opinion to be 
embraced by one man or set of men, it is sufficient that it 
is opposed by another ; or the spirit of change leads to 
the adoption of opinions, because they are the reverse of 
those which have hitherto prevailed, and so men are 
driven by their forefathers for fear they should be led. 

The perusal of works of fiction is, in itself, a pleasing 
and innocent recreation, and may in some cases be useful 
either by conveying information, impressing good princi- 
ples, or exciting thought; though its beneficial influence 
in these respects is much overrated. ‘The information as 
to facts conveyed by works of fiction cannot be depended 
upon from the common mixture of truth and fiction; 
but valuable delineations of individual character, or 
of natural customs, may be given. The Richard Coeur 
de Lion of Ivanhoe may be the true Richard of history, 
though the adventures through which he is conducted are 
in a great degree or wholly imaginary. But there is this 
evil: the writer of a fiction moulds his narrative accord- 
ing to his own conception of his ,hero’s character: he 
who writes history sometimes states circumstances at va- 
riance with his own delineation of character, and so ena- 
bles his reader to correct his mistakes, and to arrive at a 
conclusion nearer: the truth than that to which he has 
himself attained. 

Of useful acquaintance with human nature little is, I 
believe, to be derived from novels, and the good impres- 
sions which they are supposed. to make are rarely perma- 
nent. I never recollect to have heard of one sinner re- 
formed by reading them. I believe what is said about 
the fine lessons to be derived from them, as well as about 
the moral influence of the stage, to be mere cant; and 
though useful thoughts may in some cases be excited, it 
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is but rarely so. Where there is great sluggishness of 
mind, exciting fictions may have their uses, as highly 
stimulant medicines may render service to a lethargic 
constitution. 

It is, however, enough to justify the occasional resort 
to fiction, if it furnishes a pleasing and innocent ‘mental 
recreation; but such resort needs caution, for the best 
works of the kind are apt to take too strong a hold of the 
imagination, and disqualify us, while reading them, for 
more serious and more important pursuits. A frequent 
recurrence to them is apt to produce permanent ill 
effects; and when those whose imaginations are naturally 
very active (and such are most likely to become novel 
readers) indulge to a great degree in this amusement, 
there is danger that the judgment will be overborne, and 
views of life formed very detrimental to the usefulness 
and happiness of the individual. Added to which, over- 
indulgence in any pleasure tends to weaken the character 
and disqualify it for the struggles which we have to 
undergo. 

It is not to be supposed that the danger is avoided by 
the superior intellectual and moral character of many of 
our modern novels. One kind of danger is certainly di- 
minished, that of direct moral corruption by investing 
men of pleasure with attractive qualities, or placing 
them in circumstances which excite strong interest and 
sympathy. The heroes of the best novels are, however, 
rarely fit for the imitation of people in common life. 
Edward Waverley is not the model for the embryo far- 
mer or tradesman, though an improvement on Tom Jones 
or Roderick Random. But, in fact, it is not in the dan- 
ger of imitation that the evil principally consists. I be- 
lieve that even the looser productions of the last age have 
little to answer in this respect. The great danger con- 
sists in the perversion of the judgment by the over-ex- 
citement of the imagination, and the inspiring of a distaste 
for the sober duties and serious business of life. This, 
it is true, results, not from moderate indulgence in this 
recreation, but from the abuse of it. But where there is 
so great liability to abuse, there is the greater need of 
caution; and with some dispositions, it is safer and easier 
to abstain altogether, than to enjoy with moderation. 

JOSEPH CALROW MEANS. 
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OBITUARY. 


. MR. WILLIAM LATHAM. 


Mr. Wiii1aAm Latuam (whose decease was noticed in our last 
number) was born in the early part of the year 1808. His parents 
were (and are) members of the congregation formerly under the 
pastoral care of Mr. Vidler, of which Mr. Fox is now the minister. 
While young, he was noticed by Mr. Vidler, whose preaching he 
attended with his father; and this notice made him partial to Mr. 
V., and caused him to retain long remembrance of him, although he 
was not old enough to be much benefited by his discourses. 

At the age of about sixteen he began to study the Scriptures ; and 
not very long after, his father, who had belonged to the above- 
mentioned congregation during Mr. Winchester’s connexion with it, 
put into his hands that gentleman’s ‘‘ Dialogues on Universal Resto- 
ration.” These he read with great attention, and made himself 
well acquainted with the arguments in support of the doctrine which 
they inculcated ; so that his skill in reasoning against the doctrine 
of eternal torments with Calvinistic ministers excited considerable 
attention. 

Connected with the congregation to which he belonged was a 
considerable library, containing many valuable books. From this 
library he procured some of the works of Dr. Priestley, which he 
read with great attention, and upon which he exercised considerable 
thought. He was a necessarian, and could argue with considerable 
ability in support of his opinions. Whether he first derived this 
opinion from Dr. Priestley’s writings, or whether the Doctor only 
confirmed him in his attachment to it, the writer of this notice is 
not aware. 

It is not unlikely that the able writings of the same excellent man 
in defence of revelation caused Mr. Latham to pay particular atten- 
tion to that subject. The Evidences of Christianity was a subject 
on which he delighted to converse. 

He was not, however, a blind follower of any one; and on the 
question of Baptism he differed from Dr. Priestley as well as from 
the talented man (Mr. Fox) whose ministry he attended. Following 
a higher authority, even that of the Lord Jesus, he deemed it his 
duty to make profession of faith and discipleship in the Lord’s own’ 
appointed and impressive way. He was baptized on Whitsunday, 
1830, by Mr. Mardon, of Worship Street. He continued to be a 
defender of that ordinance, and was always pleased when candidates 
presented themselves to witness a good profession in a similar man- 
ner. He partook of the Lord’s Supper sometimes at South Place, 
(Mr. Fox’s,) and occasionally at Worship Street. — 

He married early in life; and the grief which his death has caused 
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is a testimony of his attention to the duties of home. With his 
parents he maintained constant and affectionate intercourse, visiting 
them regularly on the Saturday evening. His conversation was 
useful, turning upon what he had learned by reading or in other 
ways. 

e the latter period of bis life a wider field of usefulness seemed to 
be opening to him. He was engaged in the Sunday School con- 
nected with the City Mission, under the superintendance of Mr. 
Philp: in whose absence he occasionally preached to the little flock 
that had been gathered at the missionary station in Spicer Street, 
Spitalfields. He had also preached to the General Baptist congre- 
gation at Saffron Walden. His discourses were sensible, though 
perhaps not quite adapted to his audience; but greater experience 
would have gone far to correct any error in this respect. He was 
desirous, when hig business allowed him to make what he thought 
due preparation, of being useful in this way ; and has expressed his 
regret that he had not been so circumstanced as to be regularly 
trained to the ministry. He was Secretary to the General Baptist 
Juvenile Missionary Society, which office is left vacant by his 
death. 

Mr. Latham was ofa devout temper, and had a deep sense of duty. 
Among his papers have been found expressions of regret and hu- 
miliation at the little good he had done; for he seems to have taken 
a right view of life, as a trust to be improved, and of which an ac- 
count must one day be rendered. The uprightness of his character 
and the goodness of his understanding obtained for him general 
respcct, notwithstanding his condition in life was comparatively 
humble: and that respect was shewn by the number of persons who 
attended his remains to their long home. He was buried in the 
ground attached to Worship Street Meeting on Sunday afternoon, 
Aug. 18th, the writer of this brief account officiating on the occa- 
sion ; and in the same evening a funeral sermon was preached at 
Spicer Street Meeting by Mr. Philp. 


JOSEPH CALROW MEANS. 


MRS. COOK. 


June 22nd, 1832, at St. John’s, Lower Canada, HARRIET, wife 
of Mr. Jos—EpH Cook, late of London. Her maiden name was 
Bourn, and she was a native of Tenterden, in Kent. She joined 
the congregation at Maidstone, under the pastoral care of Mr. 
Harris, at an early age ; but was afterwards baptized, and (with her 
husband) was a member of the General Baptist Church in Worship 
Street, London, then under the care of Dr. Evans. She had lived 
as servant for several years with the Doctor, and was much respected 
by all the family, The depression of trade and the prospect of 
bettering his condition inducing her husband to emigrate to America, 
they embarked with their two children, and reached Montreal on 
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the 8th of June, 1832. They were proceeding from Montreal to 
New York, when she was attacked by cholera at St. John’s, and 
carried off after an illness of twenty hours; leaving her partner and 
children to lament her loss. She had in the last hour a hope full of 
immortality ; thus giving another practical refutation of the charge 
beet faith is insufficient to give support in the hour of 
eath. 


MR. JOSEPH BRENT. 


On Sept. 15th, 1833, Mr. Josep Brent, Pastor of the General 
Baptist Church at Portsmouth. [We hope some correspondent will 
furnish us with an account of this worthy servant of Christ.] 


INTELLIGENCE. 


LONDON AND SOUTHERN GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION, 


THE Annual Meeting of this Association was held in the General 
Baptist Meeting-house, Meadrow, Godalmin, on Thursday, Sept. 
5th; and was attended by the elders and other friends from the 
churches of Billingshurst, Ditchling, Godalmin, Horsham, and Coles 
Street and Worship Street, London. At the public service there 
was a congregation of between sixty and seventy. Mr. DupLock 
(of Billingshurst) gave out the hymns; Mr. AsHDOWNE (of 
Horsham) read the Scriptures and delivered the general prayer; and 
Mr. Marpon (of Worship Street, London) preached from Heb. vi. 
1—3. In exhorting his hearers to “‘go on to perfection,’ the 
preacher took occasion to recommend the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as one of the pursuits in which we were to be constantly aiming 
at greater attainments. ‘The sermon was generally approved, 

After the service the meeting for business was held, and was at- 
tended by from forty to fifty persons; Mr. Browne, of Ditchling, in 
the chair, The Secretary (Mr. Duplock) read the letters he had 
received. That from Coles Street, London, stated that their church 
remained in much the same state as last year, and that their various 
auxiliary institutions were thriving. That from Horsham gave a like 
account; and, in referring to their Tract Society, strongly recom- 
mended the formation of similar institutions in other churches: 
while the Billingshurst letter reported the addition of five persons by 
baptism, the increase of hearers, and the satisfactory state of their 
Tract Society, and joined the brethren at Horsham in recommending 
the establishment of similar societies. re: 

The committee’s report followed; of which the following is the 
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substance. Two grants of tracts had been made to the Association, 
one of fifty copies of Mr. Mardon’s Assembly Letter, from the 
General Baptist Committee, and one of twenty-five copies of the 
“Answer to the Question, Why are you a Baptist ?’”? from the 
Juvenile Missionary Society. These had been distributed among 
the churches. Courses of Lectures had been delivered (by means 
of an interchange of services between some ministers, and b 

the assistance of some others) at Billingshurst, Crawley, Cuckfield, 
Ditchling, Godalmin, and Horsham. ‘The success of these lectures 
and the gratification they had afforded induced the Committee to 
recommend to their successors the arrangement of a similar course. 
The state of the property attached to the late General Baptist church 
at Chichester had excited attention, and measures were in progress 
for appointing new trustees in the room of those deceased. The 
report of the Treasurer of the Association (Mr. James Browne, of 
Ditchling) was also read, shewing that the receipts had been £5. 7s. 
6d., and the expenditure £3. 3s. 3d., leaving a balance of £2. 4s. 3d. 

Mr. Means, (of Coles Street,) in moving the reception of the 
reports, adverted to the lectures which had been delivered; and 
recommended that, if repeated, more publicity should be given in 
the neighbourhood by means of handbills. He had Jately taken part 
in some lectures at Bessel’s Green, where, by handbills, the con- 
gregation had been doubled. ‘The motion was seconded by Mr. 
WiTHALL, (of Ditchling,) and carried. 

Thanks were then voted to the General Baptist Committee, and to 
the Missionary Society for their grants of books. Mr. MARpon, in 
seconding the motion of thanks to the latter, mentioned that his con- 
gregation continued in much the same state as last year. He noticed 
the progress of the business respecting the Chichester property, and 
mentioned that the names of suitable persons for filling up the 
vacancies in the trust had been suggested to the only trustee now 
surviving. He concluded by recommending the General Baptist 
Advocate to support. Mr. M&ans spoke of the loss which had at- 
tended the carrying on of the Advocate, and of the consequent appre- 
hensions felt for its continuance; though he thought that if it could 
be kept up, the proposed change in the Christian Reformer would 
leave a more open field. 

Mr. Moore (of Godalmin) gave an account of the state of the 
church there, and, in so domg, mentioned the anniversary lately 
kept at Worplesdon.* From eighty to one hundred persons took 
tea together; buat his usual congregation there was not so large, 
varying from ten to thirty. Unitarian sentiments were making pro- 
gress. Mr. M. then mentioned the anniversaries of their other in- 
stitutions which had been kept, and concluded by moving a resolu- 


* Worplesdon, sometimes called Webston, was the mother church of 
Godalmin, Mr, Moore preaches there in a room once a fortnight. 
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tion expressive of the satisfaction felt by the meeting in the prospect 
of negro emancipation. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Duptock, and carried. 

Mr. MEans moved that the thanks of the meeting should be pre- 
sented to Mr. Mardon for his discourse ; and especially expressed his 
coincidence with that part of it in which the preacher had exhorted 
to the study of the Scriptures. He feared these were too much 
neglected.—Mr. Moore seconded the resolution, and spoke of the 
satisfaction he felt in the meeting, the interest of the portion of 
Scripture read, the impressiveness of the prayer, and the goodness 
of the sermon. “I like,,’? he continued, “‘to hear the voice of 
another in my pulpit, éspecially the voice of a sympathizing brother. 
What little theological knowledge I have, I have derived from the 
Scriptures. A medical man once asked me what commentator I 
used, I told him that I looked occasionally into Poole and into 
Priestley, but that I used notes but little ; that commentators differed ; 
and that I read, and reflected, and compared Scripture with Scrip- 
ture. I think with Mr. Means that the Scriptures are neglected, and 
quite agree with the preacher’s exhortation to study them.” 

The resolution was carried; and Mr. Marpon, in returning 
thanks, expressed his gratification with the manner in which the 
resolution had been brought forward, and especially with the turn 
which the remarks had taken. A preacher should seek not to be 
admired, but to do good. He remembered an anecdote of two 
ancient orators, who were addressing the assembly of the Athenians. 
When the first had concluded, the hearers exclaimed, ‘“‘ What an 
admirable orator !’? but when Demosthenes spoke, the cry arose, 
‘* Let us go and fight against Philip.’’* 

Thanks were then voted to Mr. James Browne, of Ditchling, the 
Treasurer ; to Mr. Duplock, the Secretary ; and to the Committee of 
the past year ; all of whom were re-elected to office. It was at first 
intended that the Secretary and Committee should have been chosen 
from among the Horsham congregation, as it was considered desir- 
able to have these officers chosen from different churches in suc- 
cessive years; but in consequence of the Chichester trust business 
being yet unsettled, and as the next meeting of the Association was 
to be held at Billingshurst, it was thought undesirable to make any 
change this time. 

Mr. ASHDOWNE (of Horsham) moved, and Mr. RanvEy (of 
Coles Street) seconded, a resolution recommending the delivery of 
another course of lectures next year. The resolution was agreed to. 

The next Association was appointed to be held at Billingshurst on 
Thursday, Sept. 4th, 1834, Mr. Means to preach. SIP 

The friends then adjourned to dinner to a neighbouring inn, to 
the number of about forty, being ten or twelve more than were 


* King of Macedon, against whom Demosthenes wished to excite the 
hostility of the Athenians, 
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present last year. Mr. Mardon was in the chair: and after dinner 
the following sentiments were proposed : 

“ Civil and religious liberty all the world over.” 

Mr. Moore. “The very sound of liberty fills the heart with joy. 
Civil and religious liberty are ever connected, Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed deliverance to the captives and the opening of the prison 
doors to those who were bound: and this spirit of his religion is 
favourable to liberty. Christianity cannot be connected with the 
powers of this world without injury. Liberty is most valuable: 
The parent who barters it deserves the execration of his children. 
It bas a charm which they do not know who have not felt it.” Mr. 
M. alluded to his own once contracted notions, and to the persecu- 
tions which some had experienced from the Baptist church at 
Guildford. One of its victims yet remained, the venerable Mr. 
Foster. Many had been excommunicated for not believing the 
Trinity; but that church had never flourished since: indeed, it 
could not be expected to flourish. A house divided against itself 
could not stand.—He then referred to the French Revolution, and to 
the change going on in this country. 

** The London and Southern General Baptist Association, with its 
Secretary, Mr. Duplock.” 

Mr. Durtock returned thanks, and said, ‘‘I am pleased that my 
name has been connected with an association, the welfare of which 
I have at heart, and which I should rejoice to see extending its inte- 
rest, its operations, its usefulness. I love the General Baptist cause 
for its comprehensiveness. I could not join with a sectarian body, 
and should rejoice if all sectarian distinctions could be merged, and 
if all Christians could join together. As, however, distinctions do 
exist, I consider the General Baptists as nearest to the truth, and to 
that I am attached. Thus I can co-operate with them. I think that 
the General Baptist cause is reviving; there is much to encourage 
us. It is true our numbers and resources are small; but numbers 
are no test of truth. To see this, let our minds go back to the days 
of Christ and the few apostolic fishermen. Let us not, then, be 
discouraged by the scantiness of our numbers or our resources, since 
we have truth on our side.” 

** The General Baptist Assembly, and its Secretary, Mr. Means.’’ 

Mr. Means, in reply, observed that the General Baptists had 
much todo. ‘It is now eighteen hundred years since the sun of 
righteousness first appeared, and cast its as yet level rays on the hill- 
tops of Judea, or on the surface of the lake of Galilee. As it rose in 
the heavens, the pools of Gentile superstition were dried up before 
it; but the exhalations from these bave gathered over its disk and 
obscured its glory. It is true that its rays have penetrated through 
the mists sufficiently to cherish the seeds of piety in many hearts at 
the darkest period, and the obscurity has been somewhat dissipated : 
but much yet remains to be done to restore its original brilliancy, 
and to enable it to exert all its influence.” 

The CuatrMAN proposed the health of Mr. Barton, a gentleman 
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who had shewn his attachment to religious truth by the sacrifices he 
had made for it.* 

Mr. Barton. ‘ Men must receive the truth, although they may 
not own it. To own it is, however, more honourable : if you conceal 
It you must despise yourself, and if your secret opinions become 
known, your friends will despise you. God knows the heart; and 
he will be displeased at such double dealing. Before him we must 
at some time appear, and what can compare with his favour? The 
question of civil and religious liberty first drew my attention from 
the church. I thought it was the Protestant principle for every man 
to follow his own judgment; yet I was called upon to subscribe 
Thirty-nine Articles drawn up long ago; and I had to make my 
Opinions square with these. This first led me to think that I would 
not enter the church, and this I thought sufficient. ‘This is like 
chaining up a man’s legs, and then bidding him walk as he likes. 
The Church is inconsistent. She says, ‘You must take up the 
Scriptures ; there is no infallible judge in matters of religion. But 
here are Thirty-nine Articles. You may inquire, but you may not 
depart from these.’? I thought I would defer entering the Church ; 
though I did not object to its doctrines, till I read a work of Mr. 
Lindsey’s. Then a mist seemed to clear away from before my eyes. 
I examined the Scriptures, and put down the texts on the subject. 
I cannot call myself a Baptist, and I wish success to the cause of 
Unitarianism at large. I admire the liberality of sentiment among 
Unitarians, and wish for a more general communication among 
Christians. The liberality of Unitarians would have attracted me, 
but I believe I now hold opinions in common with them.” 

Mr. Means said that liberality was more extended than Mr. Bar- 
ton supposed. Baptists and Independents associated together. He 
thought, too, Mr. Barton would see that baptism was not a mere 
outward ordinance, but that it embodied the very principle of free 
inquiry that he (Mr. B.) had been contending for. 

The CuarrMan then proposed the health of a shepherd who had 
attended to some of our destitute flocks—Mr. Ashdowne, of Hors- 
ham. 

Mr. AsHDOWNE thought his services had been overrated: he had 
only attended to the congregation at Crawley. He went upon the 
principle of doing all the good he could: he ascribed much vice to 
ignorance, especially to ignorance upon religious subjects ; and he 
sought to diffuse religious knowledge, without cramping the mind. 
He spoke of the necessity of congregations acting with ministers. 
He anticipated greater exertions in the cause of human nature, and 
hoped the religious world would seek to abolish that connexion be- 
tween Church and State, of which Mr, Barton had spoken. 

Mr. Dupocx proposed the health of the Chairman, Mr. Mardon. 


* Mr. Barton was a student, and, we believe, a graduate of Cambridge ; 
and has given np his intention of entering the Church of England for the 
reasons mentioned in his speech. 
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Mr. Marpon had great pleasure in the part he had taken, though 
his appointment to the chair was unexpected, and though, as an 
invalid, he might have declined. He should rejoice, however, if he 
had contributed to the good order of the day. He proposed “ The 
health cf Mr. Withall, and prosperity to the Ditchling congregation.” 

Mr. WITHALL, in returning thanks, said he would supply an 
omission which had been made. His church had not sent a letter, 
owing to his having been absent ; but it continued in much the same 
state as last year. No addition had been made to the church; but 
the Sunday-school was increasing. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed the congregations at Meadrow 
and Billingshurst. 

Mr. Duptock and Mr. Moore returned thanks. 

Mr. James Browne (of Ditchling) thought the success of their 
Sunday-school at Ditchling was to be ascribed to a social meeting of 
the teachers, held once in two months. 

Mr. Mgans proposed the health of those friends who had acted as 
stewards on this occasion; and Mr. Duptocxk the health of the 
Ladies. 

Mr. Joun Coox (of Godalmin) returned thanks for the Ladies ; 
and Mr. Isaac Exxis (of Godalmin) for the stewards. 

The company then broke up; and several of the friends, who re- 
sided at a distance, set out for home. Those who remained returned 
to the meeting-house, where a conference was held on the importance 
of studying the Holy Scriptures, a subject suggested by Mr. Mardon’s 
discourse in the morning. Messrs. Barton, Mardon, Means, Withall, 
and Moore, spoke. Nightfall brought the meeting to a close ; and 
the remaining friends separated, much pleased with a day of Chris- 
tian and social enjoyment. 


reese « 


NOTICE, 


Mr. JaMES Cook, late of the General Baptist Academy, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Church at Cranbrook to settle with 
them for one year, to see whether the congregation there may not be 
revived. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We hope to be able to complete the article “ On Religious In- 
quiry,” in our next. 
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Rammouun Roy. 


Conclusion of a Sermon, delivered by Rev. B. Mardon, at 
Worship Street, Oct. 6th. 


I cannor allow myself to close this address without 
adverting to the recent removal of a very eminent and a 
very excellent person, whom many of my hearers will 
recollect to have, on one occasion, attended our services, 
and thus given the countenance which we expected he 
would give, and which he also afforded in most of our 
chapels in this metropolis, to a reasonable and scriptural 
worship. At the very earliest period of the arrival of 
this remarkable individual, in the spring of the year 
1831, I had the happiness and honour of a personal in- 
terview with him, followed by many opportunities of 
friendly conversation, which, from a profound sense of 
his uncommon worth and excellence, I could not but 
eagerly embrace. As these conversations chiefly related 
to the doctrines of the Scriptures, to the present state of 
religion, and the efforts used for the promotion of truth, 
I consider myself qualified to form a judgment as to the 
state of his mind on these important subjects; and [ had 
previously made myself acquainted with the excellent 
works which he had published at Calcutta, entitled, the 
Precepts of Jesus, with Three Appeals to the Public in 
consequence of the Observations of Dr. Marshman, the 
Missionary, on his first treatise. ‘These works may 
well convince the attentive reader that Rammonun 
Roy was a sincere admirer of the Christian religion, 
and that he adopted the very best means of conciliating 
the regards of his countrymen towards it, by exhibiting 
its own beautiful morality, rather than inculcating the 
mysterious doctrines of reputed orthodoxy. The defence 
of the Divine unity, contained in this great man’s elabo- 
rate treatise, which he has entitled, «A Final Appeal to 
the Christian Public in Defence of the Precepts of Jesus,” 
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I hesitate not in believing to be one of the most ingenious 
and satisfactory defences of Christian Unitarianism which 
the English language contains. 

He is gone—a mysterious mandate of heaven has called 
him away thus prematurely, as we frail creatures are apt 
to imagine, when very important purposes still remained 
to be accomplished by his instrumentality. But know- 
ing how great the good which he was in life permitted 
and enabled to effect, and bowing with submission to 
the unerring rule of the Almighty, I cannot but unhesi- 
tatingly trust that ends are to be answered, which we do 
not fully know, by his early removal from us, and that 
other instruments will, in due time, be raised up by 
Divine Providence to accomplish what he has so well 
begun, and to carry on all the objects which his wisdom 
and philanthropy contemplated. 

It is not from a vain confidence in any human judg- 
ment, nor from any idea that the evidence of truth is in- 
creased by the number of the names which are subscribed 
to it, that we allow ourselves to exult in the reflection, 
that this great man had, from inquiry, embraced the ge- 
neral view of Christianity which we hold, that he had 
selected it out of the various opinions of mankind, and 
even out of the Christian world. But when, even before 
time had been allowed for the interment of his body, we 
find some denying to the Unitarian doctrine the honour 
of enrolling the name of Rammouun Roy among its 
supporters, we may be allowed to refer, besides the in- 
contestible proof furnished by his writings, to his fre- 
quent attendance upon the services of our chapels, from 
his first arrival in the metropolis, (when he requested 
from myself a list of the chapels and the names of the 
ministers,) to his attendance at three successive anniver- 
sary meetings of the Unitarian Association, to his express 
declaration at one of these of his general agreement with 
us, to his pecuniary contribution to that Society, in con- 
nexion with his being appointed an honorary member 
of it, to his attendance, very recently, at the opening of 
the new chapel in the west of the metropolis, and to the 
many statements of his interest in and attachment to the 
cause of Unitarianism, which he made in conversation 
with many individuals in private. 

The fact that he also frequently attended some of the 
Established churches has been thought by some to over- 
throw the other evidence in favour of his Unitarianism, 
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by an extraordinary inattention to the state of the case. 
It would have been remarkable indeed, if so diligent and 
inquisitive a person, of so active and enterprising a genius, 
having arrived in Europe from so distant a part of the 
world, should have confined his observation to one sect 
of the people of this country. He made it his object to 
look into the state of all the sects. He visited the places 
of worship of Quakers, of Calvinists, of Free-thinking 
Christians, and of Jews. He went to the lectures of Mr. 
Owen, and it would have been remarkable indeed if he 
had overlooked the Established worship of the kingdom. 
Various considerations would lead him occasionally to 
frequent that worship. A laudable desire to hear 
preachers of distinguished reputation, in some instances 
to hear discourses expressly adapted for his special be- 
nefit,* and often at the solicitation of some of those 
numerous friends, adherents of the Established Church, 
among whom, from his rank and official importance, he 
was inevitably thrown. 

I have spoken thus of the opinions held by this learned 
and intelligent Brahmin, as in favour of the most enlight- 
ened views of Christianity. It gives me especial pleasure 
to add, that his dispositions, character, and pervading 
spirit, seemed to be in unison with the requirements of 
the gospel. One particular conversation which I had 
with him at his own residence gave me a most delightful 
conviction, not only that he was a most enlightened be- 
liever, the evidence of this position, I knew, was con- 
tained in his books; but I came away with a deep im- 
pression that he was an exceedingly pious person, living 
under a devout sense of the presence and inspection of 
the Almighty, most sensibly alive to the transcendent 
perfections of God, and desirous that exalted, practical 
conceptions of his character and government should uni- 
versally prevail. Nor have I seen or heard any thing 
that should lead me to doubt the correctness of the con- 
clusions which I then drew, 


* T do not say this conjecturally. On one occasion, I ventured to 
say to him, that I had heard of his being frequently present at St. 
Olave’s, in the Borough. He immediately said, ‘‘Yes: those sermons 
which I heard were designed for my especial benefit, and I could do 
no less than listen to them. But,” he added, “they very much 
mistake me; I gave up the Trinity (meaning, I suppose, the Hindoo 
Trinity) at fifteen years of age, and it is not very likely that at fifty I 
should take it again.” 

02 
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We may then regard the removal of this distinguished 
person as the removal of a wise, an enlightened, a useful, 
and a pious Christian. And would Heaven that many 
such labourers may be raised up in the field of Christian 
knowledge and of Christian philanthropy! Let us, so 
much his inferiors, excited by his mournful departure, 
and animated by his spirit, resolve to use our utmost 
means to benefit our generation. The day of probation 
is of uncertain continuance. To the aged it cannot be, 
and even to the young it may not be, much longer pro- 
tracted. God, in his mercy, enable us, while it is day, 
while life and strength are ours, to work the work which 
God hath sent us to perform, knowing that the night of 
death cometh ! 

*.* We expect to be able to give, in our next num- 
ber, some observations made by this eminent man or the 
subject of Christian Baptism. Ep. 


ON RELIGIOUS INQUIRY. 
(Concluded from p. 161.) 
No. TIT. 


In the first of this short series of papers I stated what 
appeared to. me to be the proper object of religious in- 
quiry ; what were the influences from which it should 
be free, and the restrictions to which it should be sub- 
ject; and what relation really existed between reason 
and revelation. The second paper had for its object to 
shew that the real value of a revelation, such as the gos- 
pel, arises from its authority ; and that although, before 
admitting its divine original, we may properly inquire 
into the agreement or disagreement of its contents with 
what we learn from other sources; yet that “ when it has 
been received as a communication from God, it must be 
held to be of paramount authority, seeing that the veracity 
and knowledge of its author are not to be impeached.” 

That this conclusion materially restricts inquiry is un- 
deniable; the restriction, however, is only that to which, 
as we have seen, it should ever be subject, viz. the re- 
striction imposed by evidence which there is no ground 
for impeaching [p. 146]: for I suppose none will contend 
that our own conclusions, drawn from such materials for 
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judging as we have apart from revelation, give the least 
ground for impeaching the wisdom or veracity of God. 
But inquiry, although restricted, is not altogether pre- 
cluded, there being many points left open to human in- 
vestigation: indeed, revelation itself furnishes a most 
interesting and momentous subject for examination, the 
very authority which it possesses giving it the most ur- 
gent claim upon our attention. It needs not be appre- 
hended, therefore, that the conclusion to which we have 
come debars reason from all exercise, and leaves it to 
dwindle by disuse. The submission which the voice of 
God, uttered by his messengers, claims, is no more incon- 
sistent with the faculties than it is with the true dignity 
of man. [See p. 160.] 

And let it not be objected, that to require submission 
to the voice of God, is to open the door to the grossest 
absurdity or imposture; for the contents of a professed 
revelation are to be regarded before its divine original 
and consequent authority are admitted; and those con- 
tents are to influence our decision, being sometimes suffi- 
cient to counterbalance or even overthrow the external 
evidence for the revelation. The absurdity or profligacy 
of any part of a system justifies us, not in cutting out that 
part, but in rejecting the system altogether : not in dis- 
puting the authority of revelation, but in denying that 
a revelation has been made. ‘To give an instance. If 
the doctrine of transubstantiation were clearly taught in 
Scripture, and its absurdity furnished sufficient ground 
for rejecting it, what would be disproved would be, not 
that transubstantiation is no gospel doctrine, but that the 
gospel is not divine. 

It now remains to consider the proper subjects and 
method of religious inquiry after a revelation has been 
received and acknowledged, which is the case of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. 

Although the information which nature affords of the 
duty and prospects of man is worthy of attention, pro- 
vided it be studied with a reverential submission to the 
clearer light of revelation, yet it is with the records of 
revelation itself that the Christian is concerned, and I 
shall conclude this paper with some observations on the 
study of the Scriptures. 

Three principal subjects of inquiry here present them- 
selves. 1. What parts of Scripture can properly be re- 
garded as revealed? II. What extent is to be given to 
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the declarations of revelation? And, III. What meaning 
are we to attach to them? The last two heads might be 
comprehended under one, for the extent of a declaration 
is part of its meaning; but it is more convenient to con- 
sider them separately. 

I. What parts of Scripture can properly be regarded as 
revealed 2? Many Christians regard all Scripture as in- 
spired, i. e. revealed; for inspiration, whether it leads 
into new truth or secures from error, is an imparting of 
knowledge supernaturally from God to man. This opi- 
nion of plenary inspiration gives, of course, divine au- 
thority to every part of Scripture, and to every opinion 
held or inculcated by the writers, whether on questions 
of divinity or philosophy, of metaphysics or history. But 
this opinion, based on a single passage of Scripture,* 
which is probably mistranslated, does not accord with 
the fact that, in points unconnected with religion, God 
has left man to gain knowledge from experience and ob- 
servation. When, therefore, a divine messenger speaks 
incidentally on a topic not religious, there seems no 
ground for attributing to him any higher than human 
knowledge: and it becomes a fair question, whether or 
not particular points, which lie near the line of separa- 
tion, are to be included among religious subjects, on 
which the messenger of God speaks authoritatively, be- 
cause Officially. . 

The Catholics considered the astronomy of the Scrip- 
tures as resting on the authority of revelation, and impri- 
soned Galileo for holding another system: most persons 
now regard the Scripture as not interposing in matters 
of mere science, but as speaking according to commonly- 
received notions, and leaving men to acquire scientific 
knowledge in the usual manner. And they act wisely ; 
for Scripture would otherwise be set in opposition to 
facts. and discoveries, which would go near to overthrow 
its credibility and use. 

''wo questions seem to lie on or near the debateable 
ground—that of the existence of an evil spirit, and that of 
demoniacal possession, on which Christ and his apostles 
seem to have agreed with the current opinions of their - 


* “A single passage,” coming from an apostle, would be sufficient 
to prove a point if its meaning were clearer and its genuineness (as in 
the case of the passage referred to, 2 Tim. ii,16) undisputed; for I think 
it wrong to dispute a doctrine because taught “only in one place.” 
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age and country ; opinions which we should hardly hold 
unless they be regarded as parts of revelation. The first 
seems too closely connected with religious subjects, for 
us to suppose that our blessed Lord was in error: but 
the second does not seem to call for any supernatural in- 
formation, since the miracles of our Lord were as mer- 
ciful in their character, and furnished as conclusive evi- 
dence that he was from God, whether he was quite aware 
of their true nature or not. 

Many parts, indeed most parts, of the sacred narratives 
are so closely connected with revelation, properly so 
called, that any thing which should strongly impugn 
their substantial * correctness would cast doubt on reve- 
lation itself; and from this connexion they may be con- 
sidered as resting, in a great degree, upon the authority 
of revelation. . 

II. What extent is to be given to the declarations of the 
Scripture; of those parts of it which rest upon authority? 
A plain and sufficiently obvious rule may be given, viz. 
that we should be guided by the intent and meaning of 
the original writer or speaker: and to ascertain this has 
been a topic of inquiry too little regarded, or pursued too 
often in an improper way. Men have hastily put that in- 
terpretation upon declarations, and given that extent to 
them, which suited their own purposes, or coincided with 
their own opinions or prejudices, either without stopping 
to make inquiry, or in opposition to the fair results of 
that inquiry; and so have virtually destroved the autho- 
rity of revelation. Three things will serve to guide us 
in ascertaining the sense which the passage was intended 
to bear.—1. The knowledge, opinions, or purposes of the 
writer. Thus when, in the history of the deluge, (one of 
those narratives, the substantial truth of which is con- 
nected with and supported by the authority of revelation,) 
we read that “all the high hills that were under the 
whole heaven were covered,” it is fair to inquire what 
was the knowledge of the author of this statement. t 


* The substantial correctness of a history is to be distinguished 
from its philosophical accuracy. When we read in Joshua x. that 
the sun stood still, the account is substantially correct, whether the 
miracle consisted in stopping the earth’s diurnal rotation, or by some 
alteration in the power of refraction. ' 

+ If, as seems likely, the early Mosaic history is traditional, Noah 
and his family may be regarded as the true authors of the account of 
the flood which Moses received by tradition, and recorded. 
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If “ all the high hills,” according to his view, were only 
the hills of a comparatively small district, and if he as- 
signed to the earth no extension beyond these narrow 
limits, then the passage is not to be regarded as teaching 
the universality of the deluge, and the consequent sub- 
mersion of countries of which the writer knew nothing. 
—2. The opinions of those to whom the declaration was 
first made and for whom it was intended, and the interpre- 
tation which they certainly or probably assigned to it, un- 
less we have reason to know that such interpretation was 
incorrect.—3. The nature of the case, which sometimes 
assigns a limit, or gives an extent to a precept, which we 
should not have been able to discover from either of the 
preceding sources of information. Thus when we read 
that Christians “* have an unction from the Holy One, 
and know all things,” 1 John ii. 20, we necessarily give 
a limited meaning to the phrase “ all things.” 

I may add, that some errors have probably arisen from 
denying to the sacred writers a license in the use of lan- 
guage which is allowed to writers in general, and giving 
a preciseness to the meaning of particular words which 
was probably far from their thoughts. Whatever autho- 
rity we attach to their doctrines, their writings are hu- 
man writings, and are to be interpreted by common rules. 

Ill. What meaning are we to attach to the declarations 
of Scripture? or, in other words, when are they to be 
understood as literal, and when as metaphorical? 

There are few easier or more prevalent methods of 
evading the testimony of revelation than that of resolving 
expressions into metaphor, when the literal signification 
is at variance with our own conclusions. This practice 
gives to Scripture a suppleness very convenient to the 
controversialist, but very unsatisfactory to the sincere in- 
quirer, and very unsafe for all. Now in this branch of 
scriptural inquiry the same rules will apply as in the 
foregoing branch : for here, also, the meaning of the ori- 
ginal writer or speaker is to be our guide, and that mean- 
ing is to be ascertained by the rules already given. But 
there are one or two other tests which we may apply 
mene language is supposed or asserted to be metapho- 
rical. 

1. The metaphor should be significant: for we are 
bound to assign to it a certain meaning, and we are to 
judge whether that meaning be appropriate in itself, and 
suited to the connexion and the purpose of the speaker or 
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writer. Figure does not necessarily imply vagueness ; and 
though we may admit that the ideas conveyed are often 
less precise than when literal expressions are used, still 
a definite meaning is meant to be conveyed. If the pre- 
cise shape is not kept in its figurative dress, yet the ge- 
neral semblance of the outline is preserved. 

2. The metaphor should be obvious, unless in the rare 
cases in which there seems to be a designed obscurity. 
A speaker usually desires to be understood, and his aim 
in using figurative language is not to veil his meaning, 
but rather to express it with more liveliness and force. 

3. The metaphor should be such that it cannot well be 
literally interpreted. When a man resorts to figure, he 
will commonly choose an expression which, taken lite- 
rally, would be sufficiently remote from his actual mean- 
ing, or from any meaning which it may be supposed he 
wishes to convey, to prevent misconception. 

Let me, by way of illustrating the rules laid down, 
apply them to a passage of scripture. In Matt. xxviii. 
19, Jesus says to his Apostles, ‘‘Go ye and teach (make 
disciples of) all nations, baptizing (immersing) them in 
(into) the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit.” Some limit this direction to the apostles to 
whom it was immediately given. Does the limit agree with 
the interpretation put upon the direction by the apostles 
themselves? It does not: others baptized, and they never 
intimated disapproval; nay, by their conduct, (see Acts 
viii. 12—17,) they sanctioned the practice. Does it 
accord with the nature of the case? It does not: for 
there is nothing in baptism to limit the administration of 
it to apostolic hands. Others again limit the subjects of 
baptism to Jews—others to persons who had previously 
professed another religion, Neither of these limitations 
is accordant with the general expression, “all nations,” 
used by the writer; especially the first, which is also at 
variance with the interpretation of the parties to whom 
it was addressed, and who baptized Gentiles as well as 
Jews. Both are inconsistent with the nature and mean- 
ing of the ordinance, i. e., with the nature of the case: 
for Christian discipleship is not limited to nations, neither 
is it hereditary. Others consider the expression “ bap- 
tizing” as metaphorical, and as denoting either “ com- 
plete instruction,” or “ purification.” But here again 
the interpretation put upon it by the apostles was dif- 
ferent, as their practice shews: besides which the meta- 
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phor is by no means obvious, and the expression was too 
likely to be literally understood for it to have been used 
in any other than a literal sense. 

I have now brought my observations to a conclusion, 
and happy shall I be if, while vindicating the authority, 
I have furnished any clue to the meaning of those “* Holy 
Scriptures which are able to make us wise unto salva- 
tion.” 


JOSEPH CALROW MEANS. 


GENERAL BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


To the Pastors* of the General Baptist Churches in 
connexion with the General Assembly. 


CurisTIAN BRETHREN, 

I am directed, by the General Baptist Committee, to 
address you on the critical state of our periodical; in 
order that a vigorous effort may be made to prevent, if 
possible, its discontinuance, which, without such effort, 
is inevitable. 

When the Committee issued, in 1830, the circular in 
which they proposed to establish the work, they received 
warm expressions of approval and promises of support 
from many quarters; in consequence of which 500 copies 
of the first number were printed, and nearly all disposed 
of. The gradually diminishing sale, however, rendered 
it prudent, at the close of the first volume, to reduce the 
impression to 400 copies; and a further decrease in the 
sale admits and even calls for a still greater reduction, 
little more than 250 copies monthly being now taken. 
While this diminution has been going on, the feeling ex- 
pressed in the connexion has been most favourable to the 
work, and resolutions have been passed at the three last 
General Assemblies, recommending it to support. The 
price was originally made as low as it could, and the sale 
of the whole impression of 500 would have done little 
more than cover the expenses. There has been, conse- 
quently, a considerable loss incurred ; and if the account 


* Where the church is destitute of a Pastor, this letter, it is hoped, 
will be attended to by the Deacons or other Managers. 
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has to be closed at the end of the year, there will remain 
a balance against the Committee Fund of about £26. 

In these circumstances the Committee think they would 
not be at all authorized in continuing the work, at least 
on the present plan. They deem it of importance to have 
a vehicle of communication between the different mem- 
bers of our body; and they think the General Baptist 
Advocate may be carried on so as to answer that pur- 
pose in the following manner : 

1. To have no publisher, but to have the copies trans- 
mitted directly from the Printer’s to the different churches. 
This will involve considerable expense for carriage if 
the parcels are sent separately by coach or carrier; but 
the Committee hope that as many of the members are 
frequently receiving goods from town, they may be en- 
closed without much cost. 

2. The Churches to engage to take so many copies for 
one year [1834], in order to prevent a loss accruing from 
the failure of support. 

3. To reduce the impression to 250 copies, which is 
about the present circulation. 

Upon this plan the Committee calculate the work can 
be carried on at a yearly loss to the Committee Fund of 
£4to £5. From the small number printed, the sale 
cannot cover the expenses, but the Committee think the 
usefulness of the work justifies a yearly outlay to the 
above amount. 

I beg, Christian Brethren, to draw your attention to 
the foregoing statement, and respectfully request that 
you will lay it, as early as possible, before your several 
congregations, and transmit to me answers to these 
questions : 

1. What number of copies will your church engage to 
take ? 

2. Have you any channel by which they can be trans- 
mitted without cost, or for a very small cost ? 

I have also to appeal to you and to your congregations 
for aid in liquidating the present debt, for as we cannot 
calculate on the work in any case paying its expenses, it 
is plain that other resources must be found: and I may 
add, that the Committee will not be justified in carrying 
on the work at all except the present deficiency is made 
good, or there is a good prospect of its being supplied at 
an early period. 

It may be said, Brethren, you are called upon for large 
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and unusual efforts. But critical conjunctures call for vi- 
gorous exertion; and, after all, what is required? We 
have twenty-six churches in England, and the debt, if 
parted among them, would average only £1. to each 
church. Can we not raise this? It is true that some of 
our churches are very much reduced, and that to raise 
even one pound would be to them a serious effort; but 
there are others, the members of which might, without 
much difficulty, raise the whole sum. Is the request, 
then, exorbitant or grievous? ‘Twenty-six churches are 
invited to subscribe for a periodical, of which only 250 
copies are to be printed, and that at the price of 3d each 
number! Is this too much P 

In making this appeal it is just to notice, that the ex- 
ertions of some of our churches, in support of the Gene- 
ral Baptist Advocate have been highly praiseworthy; 
and if all our brethren had shewn equal zeal, the present 
appeal would not have been requisite. The exertions of 
friends at Bessel’s Green and Dover entitle them to the 
thanks of all who have felt an interest in the establishment 
or continuance of the work. 

As the Committee must decide on the continuance or 
discontinuance of the work soon enough to announce 
their final determination in the number for December, 
(the last number of the present volume,) I shall hope to 
hear from you as early as possible, in the month of No- 
vember, at any rate not later than the 19th. 

I am, 
Christian Brethren, 
Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH CALROW MEANS. 


18, BeErmonvsey New Roan, 
23d Oct. 1833. 


P.S. May I suggest the advantage of your permitting 
the Committee to announce your name in the first num- 
ber of the next volume (should the work be carried on) 
as one of those from whom it may be procured? 


OBITUARY. 


Rev. JosernH Brent. 


On Friday morning, September 13, 1833, aged 66, the Rev. 
JosEPH BRENT, who, for the last twenty years, had been Pastor of 
the Unitarian General Baptist Church, St. Thomas’s Street, Ports- 
mouth. He succeeded the Rev. John Mills, and laboured as a good 
and faithful servant of Christ, much to the satisfaction of his people. 

Mr. Brent’s character and usefulness may be attributed to the 
advantage of having been born and brought up ina religious family. 
His father filled the office of Deacon in the above society, and was 
deservedly honoured for unimpeachable conduct and exemplary 
piety. His station in life did not enable him to give his children 
more than a plain education ; but by his own example he imparted 
to them what is of much more value than mere scholastic learning— 
an early knowledge and love of the Scriptures, and a strict and 
inflexible adherence to truth; which produced the goodly fruit of a 
purity and strength of mind, and an unwavering moral principle, 
that have seldom been surpassed in any Christian family. Though 
deprived of their father’s care, while they were still young, they 
ceased not to tread in his steps; successively in early life they pro- 
fessed their allegiance to God and to Christ, by uniting them- 
selves, by baptism, to the Portsmouth society, of which they ever 
proved the ornament and safeguard. Of three brothers, Mr. Joseph 
Brent was the youngest; and from his earliest years became the 
object of interest and affection to all his kindred and acquaintance 
by the kindness of his heart and innocent cheerfulness of his temper. 
He was about twenty years of age, when, with another brother, he 
joined the Portsmouth church, and being a diligent and anxious 
inquirer after religious truth, he took an active part in the confer- 
ences which were then, and have since frequently been, carried on in 
this society ; where he frequently spoke at considerable length, and 
evinced an ability highly gratifying to his friends. 

Some years afterwards, when, from the age and increasing infirmi- 
ties of the Rev. John Mills, some assistance became necessary, Mr. 
Brent was prevailed on to conduct the Sunday evening service ; and this 
he did so much to the satisfaction of the society, that on many other 
occasions he was requested to engage in that delightful duty, from 
which he derived increasing strength and the purest pleasure. He was 
then actively engaged in business, which allowed him so little time 
for reading and meditation, that often, when he entered the pulpit, 
he had not made up his mind on what subject he should speak ; 
and it was known to his family, that during the whole of this time, 
his mind was labouring under deep and painful anxiety, arising from 
ill success in his worldly undertakings. That under such disadvan- 
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tages, he could exert himself usefully in the pulpit, and even find 
solace and comfort in the exercise, speaks a mind of no common 
order. It was about this time, and under such depressing temporal 
prospects, that a legacy of £1000, from a venerable member of the 
church, devolved on him. Artful and designing men, from selfish 
and unworthy motives, which very soon became but too evident, 
contrived to raise doubts as to the real intention of the donor. The 
precedents of the law, and every dictate of common sense, were de- 
cidedly in favour of Mr. Brent ; but so nice was his sense of honour, 
so little was he ever influenced by any mercenary or selfish consi- 
derations, and so highly did he value his character for Christian con- 
sistency,—that he willingly and cheerfully relinquished all claim to 
to this property, and bestowed it on the society of which he was a 
member ; and this, to his eternal honour be it said, when he was 
actually a poor man, and earning his daily bread by the sweat of 
his brow. 

In 1808, he accepted a unanimous invitation from the General 
Baptist Church, at Godalmin, to become the regular assistant of 
their aged minister, Mr. Ellis. Here a new scene of active useful- 
ness presented itself, in which he laboured with zeal and delight ; 
his labours were crowned with manifest success, and his name is 
still held by many individuals and families of that society and neigh- 
bourhood in grateful and affectionate remembrance. Among other 
useful plans, he introduced a Sunday-school, in which writing and 
arithmetic were taught; and this being the first, combining those 
advantages, in that populous agricultural district, was attended with 
the most happy and beneficial results. So well did this society esti- 
mate his worth and usefulness, that nothing but the prospect of his 
temporal advantage could reconcile them to his loss. From Godalmin, 
in 1814, he was called by his friends at Portsmouth, to supply the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of their pastor, the Rev. John 
Mills, whose infirmities had latterly so much increased, that the 
duties of public worship had been for some time altogether con- 
ducted by the Deacons and other intelligent members. 

Under the care of Mr. Brent, whose activity and zeal gave new 
life to them, the society prospered. _ Surrounded by a happy and 
grateful congregation, with many of whom he was also connected 
by the endearing ties of kindred, and ably seconded in his labours 
by men of strong minds and liberal views, but few Christian societies 
ever presented a more lovely sight than his own. He was far from 
considering the pulpit as his only sphere of usefulness: of a cheerful 
and social disposition himself, he delighted to associate in the fami- 
lies of his people, where he was ever welcomed as a faithful friend, 
and won the affections of the young, and the esteem of all, by the 
goodness of his heart and the paternal kindness of his gentle admo- 
nitions and advice. With what grateful and chastened feelings will 
the fond memory of many recall those scenes of peaceful and reli- 
gious happiness, when, surrounded by three generations of beloved 
relatives and worthy friends, he was at once the delighted playmate, 
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the affectionate counsellor, the judicious instructor, the steady friend, 
and the Christian pastor! 

He was a Baptist from conviction ; and on all proper occasions 
he freely and powerfully defended his views on a subject which he 
deemed of much importance. But the topics on which he more 
particularly loved to dwell were the Unity and Paternal character of 
the Divine Ruler, and the doctrine of Universal Restitution was ever 
dear to his heart. During the later years of his life, he had to endure 
many trials and much affliction ; but the religious advantages of his 
youth, and the enlarged and liberal convictions of his riper years, 
were his never-failing comfort and support. A few months before 
his death he was seized with apoplexy: and during this illness his 
pulpit was kindly and ably filled on the Sunday afternoons by the 
Rev. Henry Hawkes, Minister of the Unitarian Chapel, High Street. 
A fortnight before his death, he felt himself sufficiently restored to 
resume those ministerial duties in which he ever found his chief de- 
light ; and those who heard him will long remember the services of 
that day with feelings of love and admiration. His last sabbath on 
earth was rendered the more interesting by his witnessing the addi- 
tion by baptism of two young members to his church, the ordinance 
being administered by his highly-esteemed friend, the Rev. Thomas 
Moore, of Godalmin. 

For one whose whole life had been passed in willing obedience to 
the laws of God and the precepts of Christ, death could have no ter- 
rors, and did not find him unprepared. The end of the good man 
is peace. His death was easy and sudden, though not unexpected. 
Cheerful and submissive, and with that steady confidence and humble 
hope, which nothing but a well-spent life can sustain, he has fallen 
asleep in Jesus, and resigned his spirit into the hands of that great 
God, his kind and merciful Father, who gave it. 

Mr. Brent was interred in the burial ground of his Meeting-heouse, 
the service being most feelingly and impressively conducted by the 
Rev. Henry Hawkes, who also on the next Sunday afternoon (after 
paying a marked tribute of respect to his deceased brother minister 
in his own chapel) preached a funeral sermon in St. Thomas Street 
Meeting-house, to an overflowing and deeply-affected assembly, in 
which he portrayed the character of the deceased in just and power- 
fully eloquent terms.* F 


INTELLIGENCE. 


GENERAL BAPTIST CHURCH IN COLES STREET. 
THE members of the General Baptist Church, which in January 
a 


* The extract from Mr. Hawkes’s discourse would swell this article be- 
yond the limits which we can assign to it. 
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last removed from Trinity Place to the Meeting-House in Coles 
Street, of which they had purchased the lease,) appealed at that time 
to the liberality of their Christian brethren, and especially of their 
General Baptist brethren, to enable them to meet the expenses 
which the removal had occasioned. That application was received 
with great kindness in many quarters, from some of which they 
could not have expected such liberal aid. But as a considerable part 
of the debt remains to be cleared off, they beg to renew their appeal, 
especially to their General Baptist brethren, with whom they are 
most closely connected. They trust that the antiquity of the church, 
(which is probably the oldest in London, and one of the oldest in the 
whole connexion,) and its revival, (for it has increased in little more 
than four years from four members to twenty-four,) and the warm 
recommendation of the last General Assembly give them some 
ground for expecting the kind assistance of their brethren. To the 
friends who have come forward already they return their best thanks : 
and they hope by the aid of others to raise the remainder of the sum 
required, which, by delivering them from their present burden, will, 
they trust, promote the increase of their numbers, and enable them 
to exert themselves more vigorously in the great cause of truth and 
righteousness. 


They beg to offer the following statement : 
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Other expenses, including one year’s rent of the room in Tri- 

nity Place, which the congregation are obliged to retain for 
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Reserved fund for repairs, in consideration of which the pre- 
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Subscriptions among the members and their immediate 
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_ Subscriptions will be received by Mr. Horwood, Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Rooms, Walbrook Buildings, London ; by the Deacons, Mr. 
Coulsell, 9, Castle Street, near Union Street, and Mr. Randell, 51, 
Hill Street, near Gravel Lane, Borough ; or by the Pastor, Mr. J. C. 
Means, 18, Bermondsey New Road. 
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Rammouun Roy, 


His Visit te Worship Street, and Views of Christian 
Baptism. 

[Tue article, of which the following is an abridgment, 
was drawn up shortly after the Rajah’s visit, but was 
then withheld from publication at his desire, expressed 
in a letter which, being characteristic of the individual, 
and therefore not without interest, is here subjoined. 


“48, Bedford Square, Sept. 17, 1831. 
“ My DEAR SIR, 

“T have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, and feel obliged by your attention in con- 
sulting me respecting the proposed publication of my re- 
marks on the subject of Baptism. As I feel very friendly 
towards those who entertain different opinions on this 
subject, I feel reluctant to see any public notice taken of 
any points of difference that exist between us; and I hope, 
therefore, that you will refrain from the publication pro- 
posed, at least for the present, when my mind is too much 
occupied to allow me to state my reasons, should I be call- 
ed upon to do so, for the opinions I have formed. With 
best compliments to Mrs. Evans, I remain, my dear Sir, 
yours very faithfully, 

* RamMouuwn Roy.” 

«_—_. Evans, Esq.” 

The lamented death of the Rajah having removed the 
necessity for longer withholding the article in question, it 
is now made public. | 


On Sunday morning, July 24th, [1831,] this distin- 
guished individual, in pursuance of his design of visiting 
in succession the various Unitarian chapels in London, 
was present as a worshiper with the congregation in 
Worship Street, where his expected visit had attracted a 
large attendance. After the service, our Eastern visitor, 
with his usual urbanity, entered into a lengthened con- 
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versation with various individuals in the presence of such 
of the congregation as remained. Upon being presented 
by the writer with a set of the General Baptist Advocate, 
as the periodical emanating from the Unitarian Baptists, 
the Rajah was naturally led to notice our distinguishing 
practice. After a modest preface on the difficulty of 
attaining absolute conviction on every subject of religious 
inquiry, he expressed a strong opinion in favour of im- 
mersion as the scriptural mode of administering the 
ordinance—with some qualifying remarks respecting the 
reservé of Eastern manners, the precise purport of 
which was lost, but probably referring to the public ad- 
ministration of the rite. Upon this he was conducted to 
the baptistery, the arrangements of which were explained 
to him. Standing there, in his Eastern garb, at the head 
of the partly-opened baptistery, with his friends around 
him, and the mass of the congregation in front—his sub- 
sequent observations, which may thus be regarded as of 
a public nature, were given under circumstances of 
striking interest. Our worthy minister, Mr. Mardon, 
remarking that the question of the mode was of minor 
importance in comparison with that relating to the age 
and time of administration, Rammohun Roy at once ex- 
pressed himself in favour of applying the rite to those 
who, as he said, “ could understand for themselves—it 
was more dignified.” ‘The writer then observed, that the 
great question after all is that respecting the continuance 
and present applicability of the ordinance. Here, the 
looks of surprise and the characteristic “Why” and 
“ How” of the Brahmin, sufficiently testified his aston- 
ishment at the suggestion of a doubt on the subject : and 
when the writer briefly enumerated the usual anti-baptist 
positions, that the injunction to baptize was metaphorical 
only, or of limited duration or application,* the energetic 
reply was, “There never was a greater deviation from 
the general rules of scripture.” 

To lay undue stress on expressions thus casually 
elicited, would be injurious to the illustrious individual 
who uttered them. Those, however, who have the honour 
of his personal acquaintance, are well satisfied that he 
holds few, if any, opinions, which are not the result of 
deliberate investigation, and that, scrupulously anxious 


* For a distinct statement of these various objections, with the 
specific answer to each, see the series of papers intitled “* The An- 
atomy of Antibaptism,’’ Nos. I—VI. (Vol. 1.) of the Advocate. 
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as he is in mixed society to abstain from every expression 
that might wound the feelings of persons whose senti- 
ments differ from his own, this kind consideration’ for 
others never carries him the length of affecting an 
opinion he does not hold. Hence the sentiments and 
even impressions of such a man cannot but be interesting 
to every lover of truth: and on this particular question, 
in which our opponents refer so much to the figurative 
‘character of Eastern language, hés judgment must possess 
a peculiar value. 
From the Rajah’s surprise on hearing that the per- 
petuity of baptism had been doubted, is it not probable 
that he is not fully apprized of the real state of the bap- 
tismal question among Unitarians ? This conjecture is 
somewhat confirmed by the following passage from his 
Final Appeal, p. 372, where in answer to his opponent, 
who had represented a statement of Mosheim respecting 
the early Christians as establishing their faith in Christ’s 
deity, our author says, “1t appears from this quotation, 
that they when baptized made solemn profession of their 
confidence in Christ. The Jews as well as almost all 
the Gentiles, professed their belief in God; but the thing 
which was required of them by the apostles was, that 
they should make profession of confidence in Jesus as the 
Christ of God in the rite of baptism. If such a profession 
of confidence in Christ is admitted by the Editor as a 
sufficient acknowledgment of his deity, why should he 
be so hostile to those (whom he styles Unitarians, who 
are baptized in the name of Jesus, and also profess their 
solemn confidence in him?” Now here the Rajah recog- 
nizes baptism as the rite by which men are called upon 
—and mark, not only Jews, but Gentiles also—to make 
profession of confidence in Jesus as the Messiah: and 
unless the “also” in the concluding phrase be regarded 
as pointing to some profession of confidence distinct from 
baptism—a construction scarcely warranted by the context 
—our Indian friend would appear in the simplicity of 
his heart to have taken for granted, that all Unitarians 
are thus baptized, and do thus make profession of their 
confidence in Christ. What, then, may be his surprise 
to learn that, of the Unitarian body, a large proportion 
are baptized in the less “ dignified’? mode, at an age 
when they know nothing about the matter, and are 
utterly incapable of making a profession of any kind— 
that another portion make no such profession as that 
2 
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spoken of, by reason that they are never baptized at all 
—and it is only a small and comparatively unknown 
fraction of the body, namely the General Baptists, who 
verify the Rajah’s statement, and act up to his scriptural 
definition of baptism ? 

The voluntary testimony of this great man to the 
superior “ dignity” of believers’ baptism, forcibly re- 
minded the writer of the noble words of the immortal 
Milton: “Through baptism we are initiated into the 
Gospel, which is a reasonable, manly, and in the highest 
sense, free service. For under the law, men were not 
merely born, but grew up, infants in a spiritual sense ; 
under the Gospel, in baptism, we are born men.” 

JOHN EVANS. 

P. S. On a subsequent occasion when the writer, in 
company with the Editor of this work, called upon the 
Rajah to arrange his visit to a public baptism at Worship 
Street, but which he was ultimately prevented from at- 
tending, the Rajah repeated his opinion of the scriptu- 
rality of our views of the ordinance. He then stated he 
had been informed that Mr. Fox* had sought to get rid 
of the institution by calling it figurative. He was very 
sorry Mr. F. should do this; it was a mode of reasoning 
that would weaken the evidence of Christianity itself—if 
we thus referred every thing to figure, ‘‘ where shall we 
stand 2”) Rammohun Roy afterwards said he liked infant 
baptism too—it was good for the parents. The writer 
said, that might be, but the misfortune was, that the 
child grew up with the notion that all had been done for 
him. “O no!” said the Rajah; “the child when old 
enough must still be baptized for himself,” 


MY UNCLE BENJAMIN’S LETTERS. 
(Continued from p. 91.) 


Tux following letter needs a short preface. When, on 
my return from my uncle’s house, I determined to pay 
more regard to religion, my first step was to renew my 
attendance on public worship: but I found the services 
of the minister whom IJ attended so heavy and unterest- 


* In his recently-published Lectures. 
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ing, that the regularity of my attendance soon declined, 
and I fell into a habit of wandering from place to place, 
The effect of this was very injurious: it worked a change 
in my motive for going, which was no longer the desire 
of edification, but mere curiosity. From this danger I 
was rescued by the following letter of my uncle, sent to 
me in reply to one in which I had spoken more of the 
eloquence of the preachers whom I had thus heard than 
of the edification derived from their discourses. 
“« My dear John, 

“I feel disappointed, as well as grieved, at your last 
letter. It shews a declension in religion which hurts me 
much. O John! believe me I feel for you as a father: 
scarcely have my own dear children a place nearer my 
heart: and it would be a heavy addition to my past trials 
to have you turn back from the “strait gate and narrow 
way which leadeth unto life.’ I have stood by the 
grave-side of those whom I love, and seen the earth 
closed over their cold remains; but though it was painful 
to part, the pain was soothed by the hope of a reunion 
in that land where death has no more dominion. Better, 
better far, to lose our friends thus than to see them turn- 
ing aside from the way of life. 

*T am glad that you have given me an opportunity of 
speaking to you on a subject of the greatest importance 
(viz. the cultivation of your religious affections), as well 
as of warning you against the evil consequences of that 
rambling habit into which you seem to have fallen. 

“I agree with you, that ‘God can hear any where, 
and that he regards not the place where prayer is offered.’ 
But that is not the question now; but rather, what pro- 
motes our edification; and to go from place to place un- 
settles the mind and diverts it from the proper business 
of the house of God. You have heard, I doubt not, many 
able, many eloquent discourses; but I question, John, 
whether, when the sound of the preacher’s voice has died 
away, any pious feelings have remained behind. You 
listened—you criticised—you admired: but I question 
whether your heart was touched. When you go to hear 
the same minister time after time, you grow less sensible 
of his peculiarities, and become less prone either to ad- 
mire or condemn. Your attention is directed less to the 
manner and more to the matter: you do not have, per- 
haps, so great an ‘intellectual treat,’ (so | believe some 
describe what they deem a good sermon,) but the soul is 
more satisfied with the bread of life. 
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«But you say you cannot constantly hear Mr. J 
with pleasure; that, in fact, you have found his sermons 
very dull, Perhaps it is of more consequence to learn 
whether you can hear him with improvement than with 
pleasure. I know Mr. J well, and have often heard 
him when in town; and I never thought he would suit 
you. My advice is for you to attend elsewhere. I send 
with this a letter to Mr. S——, the Baptist Minister at 
B Street Meeting, which you can deliver to him; 
and I think you will find in him what it is desirable you 
should have in your religious teacher, an adviser and a 
friend. 

** But after all, John, your spiritual improvement must 
depend mainly on yourself. ‘The seed is good, but whe- 
ther it shall spring up and produce fruit, depends on the 
nature of the soil. I have already given you some direc- 
tions for the general cultivation of the religious charac- 
ter; and shall only speak here of the way in which I 
think you should spend your Sunday so as to profit by 
its public services. 

“I trust you have broken off the habit of lying so late 
in bed on Sunday morning in which you indulged when 
that day was a dulli day in your eyes. I do not wonder, 
I do not complain, that those who rise very early to their 
daily labour should add something to their period of rest; 
but that those whose usual hours of sleep are amply sufli- 
cient for the wants of nature, should waste in bed the 
time of spiritual improvement, is really shameful. We 
set aside one day in seven for attention to our highest 
and most important interests, while we give six to our 
worldly business ; and yet, if we want to give an hour or 
two to sloth, we take it from Sunday. Verily this is 
sparing the rich man’s flocks and herds to take the poor 
man’s one ewe lamb that lay in his bosom and drank of 
his cup and was to him as a daughter. 

“Rise, then, in good time, and begin the day with 
God. Attendance on his public service does not excuse 
from the duty of private worship: and the closet is the 
best antechamber of the temple. Let your morning be 
spent, if in society, in the society of those whose conver- 
sation is neither frivolous nor profane. But I advise you 
to keep company with your own thoughts, or to converse 
with those ‘holy men of old, whose words or writings 
remain unto us in the pages of the Scriptures. 

* Be in your place at meeting a few minutes before the 
service commences. ‘This will give you time to gather 
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your thoughts and to prepare your mind for the solemn 
business on which you are about to enter. Men go into 
the preSence of God with a hurry which would be unbe- 
coming in meeting a fellow-mortal. Regard the devo- 
tional exercises as the most important part of the service. 
I think that in this respect our brethren of the Establish- 
ment might impart to us a good lesson, I believe they 
do not so generally set the sermon above the prayers as 
we Dissenters do. 

*« Listen to the sermon, not as an essay to be criticised, 
but as an exhortation to be followed. Weigh sentiments 
and admonitions rather than periods; and watch for 
‘sound words’ rather than pretty ones. See what in- 
structions or warnings or reproofs apply to yourself, 
without being particularly concerned as to which of your 
fellow-worshipers or your neighbours they may suit. 
And I need hardly say, don’t leave your memory behind 
when you leave your pew. I remember you once asked 
me whether it was desirable to take notes.—I think not. 
In writing down one part, you are apt to lose what fol- 
lows. A summary of the discourse written down when 
you return home, while the recollection of what you 
have heard is yet fresh, is far more likely to be useful. 
It leaves you during the delivery free to receive the im- 
pression desired to be made, the impression on the heart 
as well as on the understanding; and it tends to recall the 
feelings then excited, as well as to fix in the memory the 
substance of what was spoken, 

“But, my dear John, I must have done. I do not 
want to weary you with advice. If I have been tedious, 
ascribe it to my deep affection for you, and to my con- 
viction, founded on my own experience, that great care 
is required in the cultivation of the religious feelings ; 
especially where they have decayed through long neglect, 
and where many circumstances are likely to operate un- 
favourably to them. 

“The best wishes of all attend you, nor are you for- 
gotten in the prayers of 

“Your affectionate Uncle, 


« BENJAMIN ——. * 


* The pressure of other matter has diminished the number of these 
Letters, and compelled the abridgment of the present one, which 


closes the series, 
J. C. MEANS. 
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GENERAL BAPTIST ADVOCATE. 


Arter mature deliberation, the Committee have de- 
termined on the continuance of the General Baptist Ad- 
vocate, and on its publication in the usual way, by 
Messrs. Sherwood and Co. By a reduction in the number 
printed, which has been considerably beyond the actual 
sale, and in other ways, they will be enabled to effect a 
material reduction in the expense of carrying on the 
work ; and this has influenced their determination. They 
trust that renewed exertions will be made by their coun- 
try brethren for its support, as well as for the liquidation 
of the debt already incurred, which, unless discharged 
by a vigorous and simultaneous effort, must press long 
and heavily on the Committee Fund. 

For the contributions already received, and for the 
promises of extended support by taking in the work, 
they beg to return their thanks. They will gladly ac- 
knowledge the subscriptions through the medium of the 
Advocate, in an early number of which the list of con- 
tributors will appear. 

JOSEPH CALROW MEANS, Sec. 

18, Bermondsey New Road. 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM EVERETT WALDRON, ESQ. 


April, 1833, at Trowbridge, Wilts, aged 49, Wiut1Am EveE- 
RETT WALDRON, Esq., grandson of the Rev. William Waldron, 
fifty years pastor of the General Baptist Church in that town. His 
loss is irreparable. In the full vigour of life, he was summoned 
away with only a fortnight’s warning. He was an upright, impar- 
tial magistrate. Moderate in his politics, and conciliatory in his 
conduct, he was a connecting link between two opposite parties. A 
promoter of liberal education, under his auspices and personal as- 
sistance a large British School has recently been erected, capable of 
holding three hundred boys and three hundred girls, As the acting 
trustee and supporter of the General Baptist Church in Trowbridge, 
he will long be missed. He has bequeathed by will £200 for its 
use. His mortal remains were deposited in the family vault, within 
the venerable meeting-house ; and to shew the esteem in which he 
was held, the shops in the town were partially closed from his death 
to the time of his interment, when they were entirely shut, and the 
principal inhabitants and tradespeople attended his funeral. On the 
following Sunday evening, the chapel was crowded to great excess: 
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many of wealth and respectability who had never entered within its 
walls before, overcame their prejudices, and joined to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the memory)of this truly honourable and actively 
useful man. The pastor, Mr. Martin, improved the solemn event in 
a discourse from Isaiah xxxviii. 1: “‘ Set thine house in order, for 
thou shalt die.” 


LIEUT. THOMAS LINTHORNE, R. N. 


October 30th, at Trowbridge, aged 48, Lieut. THomas Lin- 
THORNE, R. N. The strict integrity, warm benevolence, and 
sincere piety which marked his character, endeared him to all who 
enjoyed his acquaintance, by whom his loss will be long and deeply 
mourned. He was a worshiper of One God in One Person through 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; and what he scripturally believed he openly 
avowed. Religion was with him an all-animating principle, and he 
met death with Christian fortitude. 

‘ His God sustained him in the final hour.’ 


His last illness was of short duration, though his health had been for 
some time in a declining state. Throughout the whole of his afflic- 
tion he manifested the greatest submission to his Heavenly Father’s 
will. “If I live,” said he, ‘it will be well, or if I die it will be 
well ; all is well under the direction of God.’? When convinced that 
he should not recover, he spoke of his approaching dissolution with 
great composure, and comforted his sorrowing friends. He fre- 
quently talked of the happy world to which he was going, and ear- 
nestly besought his children and those around him so to live on earth 
that he might meet them in heaven ; observing, “It will be but a little 
while, and we shall all meet again and never part.”” A day or two 
before he died, he sent for the writer of this article : “‘ My great 
change,”’ said he, ‘is fast approaching, and I am patiently waiting 
for it. I wished once more to bid you farewell and to tell you 
what heavenly consolations the truths of Unitarianism afford me in 
my dying hours. Mow I receive their full comfort, for they have 
long directed me to regard the One only God as my merciful Father, 
and to rest for final acceptance upon his free unmerited grace through 
his Son, my Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. God is good, very 
good to me, his unworthy servant: I rejoice that I know in whom I 
have believed: my faith and hope are built upon a rock which 
nothing can remove, I should have liked to have said farewell to 
my beloved friends and fellow-worshipers, particularly to and 
to , &c., but my strength is not equal to the task ; do this for 
me—tell them I highly esteem them all, and that I am very happy.” 
After this he conversed but little. He affectionately urged his chil- 
dren to walk in the paths of righteousness, gave some directions con- 
cerning his funeral, that it should be plain and unexpensive, and then 
requested that he might be placed in a situation most favourable for 
his tranquil departure. Gradually becoming weaker and weaker, he 
at length gently fell asleep in Jesus—so gently indeed, that his last 
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breath was but just perceived by the. affectionate relatives who 
watched by his side. Truly did the closing scenes of his exemplary 
life illustrate the poet’s words : ” 
*©The chamber where the good man meets his fate 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life: quite on the verge of beaven. 

You see the man; you see his hold on heaven.— 

Heaven waits not the last moment ; owus ber friends 

On this side death, and points them out to men.” 

His remains were interred in the General Baptist Meeting-house 
on the 6th instant, and on the following Sunday evening a funeral 
sermon was preached by the minister of the place to a very numerous 
and sympathizing audience, from Psalm xxiii. 4: “Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; 
for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.”” 


MR. ROBERT HARRIS. 


Tuesday, October 22nd, at Baddenden, near Headcorn, Kent, Mr. 
Rosert Harris, aged 81. He had been 51 years an attendant at 
the General Baptist Meeting-house at Headcorn. He was a man 
highly respected for his moral worth and Christian deportment. A 
funeral sermon was preached on the occasion by Mr. C, Sait, of 
Headcorn, at the Unitarian chapel, Biddenden, from 1 Cor, xv. 57, 


to a very large and overflowing congregation, on Sunday evening, 
November 3rd, C.S. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UNITARIAN 
MAGAZINE AND CHRONWICLE, 
Price Sixpence. 

Epitep sy EDWIN CHAPMAN. 


Tue UNITARIAN CHRONICLE will be published on the First 
of January 1834, under the above title. It will contain Essays, 
Scriptural Criticisms and Illustrations, Poetry, Notices of New 
Publications, &e., together with all Unitarian information of interest 
as heretofore. 

C. FOX, 67, Paternoster Row, and to be had of all 
other Booksellers. 


STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL. 


Tuts Chapel will be re-opened, the repairs being now nearly com- 
pleted, on Sunday morning, the 8th of December next. A Sermon 
will be preached on the oceasion by Eowin Coarman.—The Service 
will begin at a quarter past Eleven. There will be no Collection. 

On the morning of the First Sunday in January, Mr. Chapman will 
preach a Sermon to Young Persons ; and, in the evening of the same 
day, he will euter upon a Course of Christian Lectures, —The Evening 
Service will begin at half-past Six. 
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Sunday-school union, 163 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our valued Correspondent, Mr. Goodacre, has promised to supply 
us with further information on the state of religion in America. He 
expects some fresh and authentic documents early in the year. 


*,* The Supplementary Number for July is not included in the 
volumes bound up for sale. It was entirely devoted to the Minutes 
of the General Baptist Assembly, the accounts connected with that 
Meeting, and Mr. Squier’s Circular Letter to the Churches. 
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